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PREFACE. 



This work was prepared with the hope of rendering the study of English 
Grammar more interesting and profitable than is usually the case under the 
ordinary methods of instruction. 

Testimonials from the highest sources, receiyed since the first edition wbjb 
published, have led the author to believe that his efforts to this end M^e not 
been entirely in vain. 

The work has bedn carefully revised, and a considerable part of it re-written, 
for the present edition. It has been enlarged by the addition of Introductoiy 
Lessons, Orthography, Ptt ^y, and other matter necessary to make the work . 
more complete as a Grammar of the language. 

The subjects of Etymology and Syntax, are divided into three Parts. In the 
first, the Parts of Speech are defined, and tiieir offices and relations explained. 
The noun is first illustrated in a familiar way, but still in a manner to relieve 
the teacher of the labor which properly belongs to the learner, by exercises 
on the black board or slate, and by supplying nouns in sentences which are 
left incomplete. These exercises are sufficiently extended to give a clear 
understanding of the Part of speech under examination. 

The' Verb is next explained by a similar method. The Noun and thft Verb 
are now united to form a sentence. 

The idea oia sentence is impressed upon the mind of the learner by a variety* 
of exercises, questions and explanations. He is taught that the Noun and the 
Verb are the most important parts of speech, and that without employing both, 
no idea can be fully expressed in language. 

The Parts of speech which extend or limit, or in any manner modify the 
meaning of the Noun^ are next in their proper order clearly illustrated and 
defined, and in like manner, the modifications of the Verb are explamed. 

The sentence which was begun with two words, viz : the Noun and the Veib, 
is thus gradually extended, as nature dictates in learning language, and in a 
manner which can hardly fail of making the relation of words well understood 
by the learner. 

Afler the sentence has been thus constructed, and the office and relation of 
each Part of speech explained, and afler the terms by which its different paiis 
are denommated, have been illustrated and defined. Exercises m Analysis are 
mtroduMd, by whieh ths learner is taught to resolve a s«at«BS« into ttn #!••> 
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ments ofwhichiti8COii^K>sed. Even young pupils will perform such exer- 
cises with surprising interest and facility, and will unconsciously gain, in a lit- 
tle time, more knowledge of the structure of Language, than he can acquire 
by a drilling of several years in the usual routine of parting. 

In Part II. the parts of speech are again taken up in the same order, and 
their variations and forms are explained, and exercises in parsing are intro- 
duced, in addition to those in Analysis and Composition, which were com- 
menced in Part I. 

A few Roles of construction' are employed iil this Part, to guide in the ez 
srcise of parsing. 

Part III. is devoted to Syntax and Composition; in this part, the rules and 
principles of construction established by usage, are illustrated by examples 
drawn from the best authorities, and arranged in exercises under the rules, re- 
spectiyely, for cmalyzing and parting ; and to these are subjoined other exer- 
cises for Composition, having reference to the same principles of construction. 
Special attention is given in this part to the use of connective*, and to the ex- 
planation of difficult phrcues and combinations. * 

The Exercises in Composition throughout the oook bring into immediate 
practice each principle explained ; and besides their practical advantage, they 
are a useful means of mental discipline. 

From the plan thus briefly explained, it will be perceived that the main de- 
sign of this work is to exhibit a method of instruction which may relieve the 
monotony and mechanical drudgery usually attending the study of Grammar, 
not by innovaHons and noveltiet, but by a simple and natural course of exer- 
cises, which, if properly, attended to, will not only ensure thorough progress in 
the knowledge of the subject, but will teach the method by which language 
may be studied with the greatest pleasure and advantage, and by which it can 
be employed with the most strength md propri^^. 

The space allotted for this preface does not admit of a particular enumera- 
tion of the works consulted and referred to. It may be sufficient to say that 
the work has been a long time in contemplation, and that the best authorities 
fipom Home Tooke, Murray, Crombie, &c., down to the present time, have 
been consulted. 

The acknowledgments of the author are due to Rev. Solomon Adams, of 
Boston, for many valuable Wts and criticisms during the progress of the prtt- 
ent edition through the press. 

A. aw. 
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Tbb foUowIng introductory pages are prefixed to the work, mainly for the purpose of 
auggesting to the teacher a familiar and intelligible method of explaining to the learner 
the formation of words and sentences ; the terms employed in Grammar; and the classi- 
fication of words into what is called the Parts of Speech. 

Each lesson presents a subject for a ftmiliar lecture, with a few ilhittrations which 
can be raried or extended at the discretion of the teacher. 

LESSON I. {LeUtn,) 

Note.— Let the class stand at the Blackboard^ or be famished with Mates while 
practising these lessons ; or the teacher can do the writing on the Board for the class. 

Write the marks or letters a, e, i, o, u. Sound or utter each separately.* 
Write the letters b, c, d,/, gj^ k, I, m, n, p, q, r, «, t, v. . Endeavor to sound 
each by itseltV not using a, e, or u before or after them. Try to sound b and d 
in the word bird, e in the woid eat,/ ia faith, gin go, kin. kind, $ in tail,j !■ 
judge, t in toU, 

Sound a in the words baU, bat, bar, balL 

Sound e in mete, tiut. 

Sound t in fnne,pi7^ ^ 

' Sound o in note, not, movt, 

Sound ti in tube, tvb,JhM. 

What is the difference between the letters a, e, %, o, u, and the letters b, c, d, 
f,g,iuidhl 

Ans. The letters a, e,i,o,u, can be sounded easily alone, and are called 
voccUa or voweta. The other letters are with difficulty sounded without the aid 
of the Towels, and are called contonante. 

LESSON a {Wordt.) 

Put the letters b, d, r, i, together in such a way that they will call to mind 
something which you have seen. In like manner place tbe letters h, s,r, e,o; 
d,g,o; io,i,d,n; r,n,i,a. 

*Let the class practise, simultaneously, on the different sounds of these letters, with a 
full and distinct utterance. 
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, When letters are put together so as to mean something, they form words 
Before letters were invented certain pictures or signs were used in writing in- 
stead of words. *. 

Remark.— The 'whole number of words, consisting of about 
40,000, is divided into eight different classes or sorts. 

LESSON in. {Cnoisijicatiim of words.) Nouns, Pronouits. * 

One class of words consists of the names of things which we can see or think 
of. 

Write the names of the objects which you can see or think of. ^ 

Does every object have a name ? Ans. A large number of objects of the 
same kind have a commmi name. There is a great number of horses, and but 
one common name for all, viz : hotss. 

The name " trrt" is given to a great number of objects. 

Do any objects have a particular name which is applicable to no other ob- 
ject ? ^715. Some objects are so important that we wish to speak of them sep- 
arately, and for convenience, we give them a particular name; as, Washington, 
Boston, Amazon, James, Charles, (S&c. • ' 

Will you give particular names to some mountains ? cities 7 rivers ? towns ? 
persons ? 

Do trees, birds, fish, stones, have particular names 7 Why not 7 

Words which denote the names of objects and things zure called 
Nouns. , 

Write the words /, <Aom, he, she, it, we, you, they, him, he, ihcm, ioho, which. 

Are these words names of things 7 Jns. They are not names or nouns, 
but they stand in place of nouns and are called pronouns. 

Example^ — I heard from my brother yesterday 5 he was Well. The word he 
is used to avoid repeating brotfter. 

LESSON IV. {Classification of words.) Verbs. 

Write the words sings, runs, neighs. 

Do these words denote the names of objects 7 What do they denote 7 Ans. 
They denote what something does. What sings 7 What runs 7 What neighs 7 

Write other words which will denote what a man, a horse, a lion, a dog, does. 

How does the word bird, differ from the word sings 7 Ans. The first is the 
name of a certain animal, the last denotes what the bird does. 

What is the difference between the Wordstar and runs? horse and neighs? 
dog and barks? sun and shines? wind and blows? 

Words which denote what any thmg does, has done, or will 
do, ar9 called Verbs. 
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RzMAiiK^— The two claases of words explained^ vii : the noun and the verb, 
comprise a large part of all the words in the English language. 

LESSON y. (Classification qf words.) Adjectives. 

Write the words good, greiUf wise, prudent. Are these words nouns T Why 
not t Write each before the noun man. What do these words denote, when 
need before man 7 Ans, They denote tohat kind of a man, or the quality of a 
man. • 

Write words which will show what kind of a house you liye in— what kind 
of a book you hold in your hand — what kind of a day it is. 

These words yvhich denote what kind or quality, are called Ad« 

JECTIYES. 

NoTB.—The words anota and ike are generally called article; but as thef resemble in 
their office the word^ one, this, tkat. &c., ihey are tiomelimes cl&!i>«ed with adjectlras 
which limit or restrict the meaaing of nouns, and are called Defiiiiljve adjeciives. 

What is the difference between the words harst and grayf Ans. The word 
horse is the name of an animal, the word gray denotes the kind, or quality of 
something. 

What is the difference between the words ligH and pleasant? hoy^znd good? 
tree and high 7 house and large 7 

Apply three adjectives to man ; three to child ; three to day; three to nighi ; 
four* to horse. 

The adjecliTe is. a part of speech next in importance to the noun and verb* 
It comprises a large number of words which are used to express the qualities 
or to limit the leaning of nouns or pronouns; 

LESSON VI. (Ctos»/ica«®»o/word».) Adterbs. 

Write the words pteasanay^ sweetly, cheetfidly. 

Can these words be joined to a noun ? In the egression, the stm shines, to 
which word can pleasanUy be joined to make sense? What kind of a word is 
shines 7 » 

" The.bird sinfi sweetly." Which word shows how the bird sings 7 

** The night was very dark.'' Which word shows how dark the night was 1 
What kind of a word is dark ? " He came yesterday." Which word denotes 
the time ? With which word is yesterday connected 1 , 

Words which denote manner, timey quantUy, &c., are called Ad- 
verbs. 

There are three other classes of words, termed prepositions, see $ 105 ; 
coNJuircTioNs, see $ 107 ; interjectiows, see $ 41; which comprise but few 
words compared with the chisses which have been explained above. 
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SUMMARY. 

What is the number of words estimated to be in the Engiish language 7 
Into what sorts or classes are these words divided, as explained in preceding 
lessons. 
Name the Parts of Speech. Ana, Th« fouw, the pftoirouir, th« ad- 

JECTIYE, THE VERB, THE ADVERB, THE PREPOSITION, THE CONJUlfCTIOff, 
and THE IITTERJECTION. 

LESSON Vn. {Tke »eMenee.) 
Write on the board or slate, in separate columns, the foU6wing noim» and 
verbs. 

Nouns, Verbs. 

Wind. , Shine. 

Snow. Flies. 

Stars. Blows. 

Place the nouns and the verbs together in such a way that they will make 
sense. How many things can be said with the six words above ? 

Words put together in such a manner as to express an idea, form a sen- 
tence ; as, 7%ft toind blows, the stars shine. 
Write sentences, using the following words. 

Water, toe, trees, sun, horse, grow, meUSfJreezes^shmes, dogs, ehUdren, bark, 
play, w(dk, men, boys, ride, roUs, baU. 

What parts of speech have you used in each sentence ? 

Note.— Every sentence contaios at least one verb, and one noun, or something stand' 
ing for <i noun. 
Write six sentences using such nouns and verbs as you can recollect 

LESSON VIII. {Modifications.) 
Join some adjectives to each of the nouns in the following -sentences to de- 
note some quality ; as, The oak falls —join an adjective to the noun oak, and 
the Buntence will read, " the sturdy oak falls.'' 

The — youth learns. — children obey. 

The — sun shines. The — child weeps. 

The — bird sings. 7^® — " water flows. 

Join an adverb to each of the verbs in the sentences above ', as, The youth 
learns teadily ; readily is an adverb joined to the verb learns. 

'Point out the adjectives, nouns, verbs and adverbs in the following senten- 
ces. 

Pine trees grow rapidly. The ansny waves dash violently. 

The gentle wind blows softly. The joyful tidings came to-day. 
The little bird sings sweetly. A vriae man acts prudently. 
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LESSON IX. {Formation qftmUneea,) 
Write in separate columns the following adjeetives, notmt, tferbB ind odeerftt. 



AdjeeHveB. 


Muns. 


Verbi. 


AdoifhM, 


pleasant, 


.cloud, 


ahinei,. 


frowningly. 


kind, 


sun, 


hangs, 


brightly. 


proud, 


parent!, 


conducts, 


carefVilly. 


dark. 


youth, 


provide, 


unbecomingly. 



* Place four of the words above together, so as to form a sentence } as, The 
dark cloud hangs frowningly. 

LESSON X. (Olject,) 
Write on the bo^ or slate, " The wind shakes the leaves.'* 
Which noun denotes the thing that acts 7 Ana. Wind. 
Which noun denotes the thing acted upon ? Ana. Leaves. 
Which word expresses the action of the wind upon the leaves 7 Ana, The 
verb ahakes. 

Write the following sentences, and point out the nouns which denote the 
actor, and the thing acted upon. 

The sun melts the snow. The boy strikes the bell. 

The wind drives the ship. The hawk seizes the dove. 

* The frost swells the ground. The rose perfumes the air. 

In what condition or relation is the noun sun, in the first sentence 1 Ana, 
In ihh condition or relation which (ifenotes the thing that acts. 

In what state or relation is the noun snow ? Ana. In the state or relation 
which denotes the thing acted upon. 

The condition or relation of a noun in a sentence is called its 
case. 

The noun which denotes the deer or the thing spoken of^ is la the nomtno- 
Hvecaa€. 

The noun which denotes the thing acted upon is in the otjeOive ease* 

Point out the nominative and objective cases in the sentences above. See 

} 64, ^ 55, 4 OT. 

NoTB.-The cases of nouns need to be illustrated more fully than the limits of these 
first lessons will permit. But the teacher will be able by a liule oral iostruction to make 
thtf subject perfectly intelligible to young learners. In this connection may be explained 
the difievBQce between a tranaitiye and an intransitive verb; and ahn the ntimoer and 
gender of nouns. 

LESSON XL [Prepoaitiona, 4-c.) 

Write, " Rain falls — the clouds." 

Place some word btfore " the clouds" to make sense. 

^ The wbjeei of a verb in thejNunM/orm is an eSsception'to this remark. 
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They went — Boston — the cars. 
Place a wotd before ^ Boston'^ and one before ** the cars'' to make sense. 

The words which have been suppUed are called peepositions.' 
For further explanation and exercises^ see § 31. 

Write, " James — » Charles — Thomas are brothers." 
" George reads — • writes." 
)What words should be supplied, to connect James with Charles t Charlei 
with Thomas 7 reads with writes 1 

He is happy becaute he is good. 
What word connects he i» happy with he is good? 
The part of Speech used to connect sentences or words, is called a con- 
junction. See § 59. 
Interjections are exclamatory words; as, O ! ah 1 alas 1 See ( 41. 

LESSON XII. 
When the parts of speech and their offices are well understood, the lear&et 
can proceed to the exercise of forming sentences, gradually extending them by 
joining quaJifying words to the principal parts, according to the following 
method. , 

Sentence. The wind drives. ^ 

Join an adjective. — ^The tempestiuma wind drives. 
Join an objective cose.*— The tempestuous wind drives the skip, 
Joth an adverb.^-'The tempestuous wind drives the ship molenitff. 
Join apreporiHon and ^ The tempestuous wind drives the ship violent 
a nounfoUowing, ( ly againet the rocka, 

* Extend the following sentences in a similar way. 

The horse draws — The scholar learns — 

The sun warms *« Birds build — 

The tree bears ^ The tiger seizes — 

Such exercises can be varied or extended at the pleasure of the teacher. 
Remark.— Exercises of this kind not only impart an interest to the study of 
Grammar, but also serve to facilitate the progress of the young learner, in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the essential principles of language. 
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LESSONS FOR PARSING. 

LESSON I. 

Point ovt tiie nouns and Terbs in the colmnni below. 
Caesar. Dog. King. Cato. 

Yesterday. White. Proper. Wise. 

Shines. Barks. Roles. Sees. 

Useful. Runs. Master. Strives. 

Point out the adjectives and the adverbs in the same columni. 

LESSON n. 
1>IRKCTI0N.— The^ioun which denotes that of which something 

is said, is in the nominative case. 

The bird sings. Time filet. 

The dogs howl. The moon it bright 

Men labor. The stars twinkle. 

LESSON in. 
Direction. — Some adjectires are joined to nouns, to qualify 
their meaning; as, A good man ; good qualifies man. 

Mention what the adjectives qualify in the following expressions. 
Tall trees. A mild disposition. Afleethorte. 

Pale moon. A rapid current A ferocious tiger. 

Lurid sky. A florid countenance. A stormy night 

The day is long. The sky is blue. Time is short 

LESSON IV. 
DiBECTiaif. — A verh is used to assert something about that 
which its nominative denotes ; as, The ram falls; the verbyb^ is 
used to assert something about rain. 

Point oat the nomiiiativ« ewe, and the word which it oied to attert toni^ 
thing. 

Charles reads. The fire bomi. 

James studies. The coachman drives. 

The farmer ploughs. The scholar learns. 

LESSON V. 
PiRECTioN. — ^The noun which Mlows a transitive''^ verb is in the 

* The teacher can much more easily exjplain the idea of a tramitiot Vtrt^ \a ftmiliav ' 
SfttllMW'MttMi.tbMGanltodctaBlnaUdUk. SSS«lO|4. 
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objective case; as, The miser loves gold; gold is in the objective 
case. 

Point out the nounB4n the objective case in the following sentences. 

Charles reads his book. The fire bums the wood. 

James studies his lesson. , The coachman drives his team. 

The farmer ploughs his ground. The scholar gains knowledge. 

LESSON VI. 
Direction. — ^Adverbs are joined to verbs, adjectives, and other 
adverbs, to modify their meaning. 

NoTB.— Adverbs may be generally knot^ia by asking Aoto^ when for how much 7 the 
Word that answers id ilie adverb. 

The bird flies, Ihow T] Am, Swiftly ; swiftly is thf adverb ; he is venr ill ; 

Moid ill ? the adverb answers. 

Point out the adverbs in the following sentences, and show to wliat words 

they «re joined. 

The boat arrived to day. I esteemed him too highly. 

The ship was launched yesterday. He is very negligent. 

1 dislike his conduct exceedingly. She sings sweetly. 

LESSON VII. 

Direction. — ^A preposi^n connects the noun fbllowing it, in 
sense, to some word preceding it ; as. He returned from Boston ; 
from connects Boston irith returned. 

Mention what words the prepositions connect in the following sentences. 
For a list of prepositions see $ 105. 

He dwells in the city. The soldiers were in the camp. 

The ship has sailed for London. The city was taken by the Americans. 
He was buried beneath the river. The hill slopes towards the £ast. 
The boy stood on the bumingdeck. The Mexicans were conquered in the battle. 

LESSON vin. 

Point out the different parts of speech and show their relation. 
The Americans coiiquered the Mexicans in the battle at Palo Alto. 
The army under General Scott captured the fine city of Vera Cruz* 
The robin sings sweetly in the Spring. The £ower blooms in the meadow. 
The loittbs skip over the hills. The Spring is the most delightful season of the 
year. 

God created the earth ; he covered it with verdure : 
The sun shines at his command \ he crowns the year with loviqg kindness ; 
His mercy is over all tiie-tvoiks of his hand. 
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English Grammar is tlie science wliich teaches the prin- 
ciples, and the proper constiniction^of the English langaage. 

$ 1. GENERAL DIVISIONS AND TERMS. 

English Grammar is generally divided into four parts, — Orthog^ 
raphffi Ehpnology, Syntax^ and Prosody, 

Orthographt, (Greek orthos^ ** correct," and grapho " to write,'^ 
treats of letters, and teaches their j)ower and proper use. 

Etymology, (Greek dumm^ ^ true and proper use," and logos 
*<a word,") treats of words, and teaches their derivation, classes, 
and variations. 

Syntax, (Greek suntaxiiy ^'the act of aixanjpng,") treats laS sen- 
tences, and teaches the proper construction nf words in fbraning 
them. 

Prosodt, (Qredk|niMO(Jia,) treats of accent, quanlity and versifi- 
cation. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The organs of Speech are so formed, as to be capable of utter- 
ing soimds, significant of ideaa 

Language was spoken long before it was written.. The first 
vmtten language was in rude images, hieroglyphics, or pictures. 
Letters were a later invention. 

2 
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§ 2. ALPHABET. {Diviiien ifUtten.) 

NoTB.— The word " Alphabet'' fa derived from alpha^ beta^ the namea of the two first 
letterti of the Greek Alphabet. The terra has reference oolj to the ar raugement of the let- 
ters ; as, A. fi. &c. 

1. The English Alphabet consists of twenty six letters, which 
represent sounds, or articulations. 

NoTa.~Articulatioii {artieidua, a joiat; consists in either wholly or partially intercept- 
iog the voice by closing or joining the organs of speech. 

VOWELS. 

2. Those letters which represent a free, uninterrupted sound, are 
called vowels. (Lat vocalia^ that may be sounded,) as a, e, i, o, u; 
and w, asiidy when not occurring at the beginning of a word or a 
syllable. 

I ^ £X£RCISES. 

1.' Sound a in all without articulating the U; sound a in at without articu- 
lating the t; also, a in <^ without articulatii^ the j»; also a in arm without 
articulating the r. 

2. Sound the a in the following words 3 first pronouncing the word, then omit- 
ting the letters which follow the a, then sounding the a alone. 

1— a a-^ S— a 4-^0. 

bate — ba — a bat^ba — a bar— >ba— a ball— ba — a 

fate — fa — a fat — fk — a far -^fa— a fall — fa —a 

mate— -ma — a mat— ma^— a mar— mar— a wall-wa— .a 

3* Treat ^e other Towela in a similar manaei;, in Ae following wocds. 

1— e 2— £ 1— • 2—4. 

eke — e elk — e ice — i in — i 

mete — me— e met — me — e mice — mi — i mill — mi — i 
deep — dee— e set — se — © pine —pi — i pin — pi — i 



1—0 


2-0 


3-0 




cld-0 


off-o 




fate, fall, far, fat 


hope-ho-o 


not-no-o 


rove-pro-o 


me, met. 


l-HU 


5&-a 


3-ti 


mite, did. 


tube-tu-tt 


tub-tu-u 


fiill-fu-u 


note, nor, move. 


lute-lu-u 




pull-i>»-tt 


tone, tun, M. 
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CONSONANTS. 
3: Letters which are used only inconneetion with vowels for the 
pur[)ose of articulation, are called consonants* (Lat consonanBf 
** sounding together." ) 

4. Bf Cf (hard,) g (hard) k, p, t, are called mtrtM/— they reprewnt no ao- 
dible Bound. 

5. Cf (ao(i,)f, g (soft,) h,j, r, s, v, x, z, are called Mmtvoweb, or ha^ vouh 
«U,^ihey represent sounds obstructed by organs nearly closed. 

6. L, m, n, r, are called liquids, —they easily coalesce with the sound of 
other letters with which they are associated. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Pronounce ba, ka, pa, ia, ca, ga. ' 

2. Endeavor to sound b, k, p, t, c, g, without the a. What are tbose letten 
called? Why? 

S. ' Pronounce tf, ge, ja, re, «e, ve, eXfZe. 

4. Sound f,g,h,j,r,s,T,z,z, without the a. Do these represent a fViU 
sound ? What are they called 7 Why t 

5. Pronounce the following words i and as flur as possible sound the conso- 
nants alone. 

1. muie9, 2. aemivoweU, 3. liquids. 

bat*^b-*-t sauce-— s—c lamb— 1 — b 

cap — c— p verge— V — n — g nor — n — r 

sat — s — t . serve — s — r— 1| long ^1 — ng 

quake — q— k horse— h — r—s man— m— n 

LABIALS, DENTALS. Ac. 

6. The consonants b, p, m, to, v, are called labials, (Lat. labia, " a lip,'') be- 
cause the lips are employed in articulating them. 

7. The consonants d, tfC (soft,) g (soft.) j, and s, z {tibiiant or hianng,) are 
called dentals, (Lat. dens, '' a tooth,'') — they are articulated by pressing the 
tongue upon the teeth. 

8. The consonants A, e (hi^rd,) § (hard,) y (at the beginning of a syllable,) 
are called patatois — they are articulated by pressing the tongue against the 
pqkUe. 

9. T^'and y are consonants when they begin a word or a syllable. 

) a SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS. ' ' 

NoTB.— The following analysis of the sounds df the vowels and consonants is taken \if per- ' 
miMlon-fiom a pamphlet by E. M. Thurston, A. M., just published. A chart ingeniously . 
exhibiting the same analysis, and recently prepared by Mr. T. is commended to those 
who wish to aee a concise and philosophical repressnution of the elements and sounds 
of the Eoglisb 1iin<pM#i 
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A 

The vowel a has four sounds peculiar to*itself ; as, 

1. a in fate, 2. a in fat, 3. a in for, 4. a in foil.- ' 
It is also used to represent the sound of e in many, and o in what 

The vowel e has two sounds peculiar to itself; as, 

1. e in mete, 2. e in met 
It is also used to represent the second sound of a in there 3 the second sound 
of » in England, and the second sound of « in her. 

I 

The vowel t has two sounds peculiar to itself; as, 

l.tinptne, 2. tin pin. 
It is used also to represent the first sound of e in machine, and the second 
sound of M in bird. ' 

O 

The vowel has three sounds peculiar to itself; as, 

1. in notCf 2. o in not, 3. o in move. 
It is also usec^ to represent the second sound of u in doye, and the sound of 10 
united with u in one. 

The vowel u has three sounds peculiar to itself; as, 

1. K in tube, 2. ti in tub, 3. « in ftdl. 
It is used also to represent the second sound of e in btcry 3 the ^MOnd sound 
oft in busy ; the sound of 10 in <{Moit, and the sound of yu in iuuoa, . 

EXERCISE. 

Give the Towel sounds in the following words. 
Ale, ann,*]aw, cat, bat, lard, hard, ball, fall, what, wasp, wash. 
Eel, me, elk, term, mild, mint, marine, brute, but, pull. 

$4. SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS. 

The following consonants have but ^ne sound. 

1. 6 as in 6ite, A as in Adte, pas in pail, f as in late, r as in rate, o as in 
vain, ah as in sAall, gh like • in pleas»re,ngr as in t^dng, th sharp as in thin, th 
flat as in ikoxifj as in joy, m as in man. 

TheconSDnantAisanaspiratiB/flanifaasoneioiindasintoid. ^ 
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H. Each of the following consoniuitB has one soand peculiar to itself, and is 
u^o J to represent one or more of the sounds of other consonants as foHows ; 
d as in cZate, and represents j as in soldier. 
/ as in /an, " '' « as in of. 

^ as in grave, " " j as in gem. 

n as in note, " " ng as in sir^lar. 

a as in xin, <' " z as in hi», sh as in «tigar, ana zhaa in pleafme. 

t as in fime, *'• " aA as in nation, and e^ as in na<are. 
to as in toave, " " u as in broton. 

y as in yet, " ** i as in tpaat. 

2: as in «one, " " zh as in aittre. 

ch as in c/turch, ** ** aft as in msc/iine, A as in cAoms, and ibo as in eAoir. 

C and G are hard before a, o, «, r, 2, and sofl before a, «, and y. 

i 5. SUBSTryUTES, OR EQUIVALENTS. 

CONSONANT SUBSTITUTES. 

Substitutes are characters which have no souod peculiar to 
themselves, but ^re used to represent the sound of other letters. 

EXAMPLES. 

The character e represents k before a, o, u, 2, r ; and the sounci of s before a 
t, and y ; the sound of z in sacrifice, and the sound of «A as in ocean. 
Q represents the sound of ik as in liquid. 
JC ^ *'■ gz BB in. exact, and z as in xanthos. 

Ph ** « / as in pAlegm, and » as in StepAeft 

Gh " ** / as in cough, and A as in houg'A. 

TOWEL SUBSTITUTES.* 

A a represents a as in Boalam. 
Ae ** long e as in Cesar, and short a as in ditfreaia. 
At ** a as in plaid, a aa in again, i long, as in aisle, « 

short, as in villain, and ti short, as in Britain. 

Ao represents the first sound of a as in gaol, and the aecond sound of o aa in 
extraordinary. 

Au represents the second sound of a as in draiigAt, and the first sound of a 
as in gotige, the third sound of a as in aunt, the fourth sound of a as in caught, 
the first sound of o as in hautboy, and the second sound of o, (or the fourth sound 
of a) as in laurel. 

♦ The compounds here termed aubatitiUea aris usually called diphthongs or digreq>?i9, 
when composed •( twe Tsw«b ; triphthong*, whea coa^pOMd of thrae vowels. 
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Avf i^resents a as in low. Ay represents the first soond of a as in day, and 
the second sound of e as in soys. 

Ea represents the first sound of a as in steak, the third sound of a as in heart, 
the first sound of e as in tea, the second sound of e as in head, and the second 
sound of ti as in vengeance. 

£e represents the first sound of e as in tree, and the second sound of t as in 
been. 

Ei represents the first so^d of a as in veil, the second sound of a as in their, 
the first sound of e as in deceit, the second sound of e as in heifer, the first 
sound of t as in height, and the second sound of i as in forfeit. 

Eo represents the first sound gf e as in people, the second sound of f as in 
leopard, the first sound of o as in yeoman, the second sound of o as in George, 
and the second sound <rf'« as in dungeon. 

Eu represents the first sound of u as in deuce, and the third sound of u as in 
rheum. 

Ew represents the first sound of o a» in sew, and the first sound of « as in 
dei0. 

'Ey represents the first sound of a as in prey, and the first sound of e as in key. 

la represents the second sound of a as in partial, and the second sound of i 
as in marriage. • 

/e represents the first Sound of e as in grief, the second sound of e es in quo- 
tient, the first^sound of i as in die, and the second sound of i as in sieve. 

R represents the first sound of i as in Pompeii. 

lo represents the first sound of ti as in nation. 

lu represents the second sound of u as in Lucius. 

Oa represents the fourth sound of a as in brood, and the first sound of o as 
in boot 

Oe represents the first solind of e as in antoeci, the second sound of e as in 
foetid, the first sound of o as in doe, and the third sound of o as in shoe. 

Oi represents the first sound of i as in choir, and the second sound of i as in 
tortoise. 

Oo represents the first sound of o as in door, the third sound of o as in fool, 
the second sound of «i as in flood, and the third sound of u as in good. 

Ou represents the fourth sound of a as in ought, the first sound of o as in 
though, the second sound of o as in cough, and the third sound of o as in sotfp, 
the second sound of u as in rough, and the third sound of u as in could. 

Oio represents the first sound of o as in know. 

Ua represents the second sound of a as in gtiarantee, the third sonnd of a as 
in guard, and the first sound of u as in mantuamaker. 

Ve represents the second sound of e as in guest, the third sound of u as in 
true, the first sound of u as in blue, and the second sound of n as in conquer. 

Vi represents the first sound of i as in guide, the second sound of i as is 
iguHt, the third sound of « as in fruit, and the first sound of u as in juice. 
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Uo represente the teooad soimd of u as in liquor. 
Uy represents the first sound of i as in buy, 
Aw€ represents the fourth sound of a as in OUte. 
Aye represents the Mrst sound of a as in aye. 

Eau represents the first sound of d as in beau, and the first sound of u as ia 
beauty. 
Eou represents the second sound of u as in herbaceous. 
Eye represents the first sound of i as in eye. 
leu represents the first sound of « as in adieu. 
lou represents the second sound of u as in gractou«. 
lew represents the first sound of u as in vieto, • 

Oeu represents the third sound of u as in manoewer. 
Owe represents the first sound of o as in owe. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

A diphdiong is a union of two vowel sounds in the same syllable. 
There are three diphthongs in the language, viz : ay, the adverb of 
afHrmation, oi or oif, and ou or ow. 

In the first, a has its third sound, and y represents the first sound of c. In the 

second o has its secpnd sound, and t or y the first sound of e, as heard in the 

words ioU, jpy In the third, o has its second sound, and u or w has the third 

sound of u, as heard in boundf town, * 

NoTB. —The t and tha y in the di phthongs, represent the first sound of e somewhat clip- 
ped, stiQ it is the element of e as heard in me. 

$6. WORDS. 

1. A toord consists of two or more letters, and is usually the »gn 
of an idea. 

2. A syllable is a wo^d, or such a part of a word as is uttered bv 
one articulation. 

3. A word of one syllable is termed a monosyllable ; of two sylla- 
bles, a dissyUabU ; of three syllables, a trisyUabU ; of more than three 
syllsibtes, a polysyllable. 

fiules Ibr Spdlmg may he found hi the Appendix. 
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Directions for the use of CapUtd LeUers. 
It was formerly the custom to begin every noun with a capital 5 but as this 
i the writing or printii^ a crowded and con- 
, T6f7 proper to be- 



1. The iirst word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or any 
other piece of writing. 

2. The first word after a period ; and if the two sentences are 
independent, after a note of interrogation or exclamation. 

3. The appellations of the Deity. 

EXAMPLES. • 
** God, Jehovah, the Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, 
oie Messiah, the Holy Spirit.'' 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, momitains, rivers, 
ships, and common nouns personified. 

EXA1(PX.ES. 
" George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the Thames, the Sea-horse/' 
^. All tides of honor, professioDs, or callings, also the names of 
<$iigious sects, courts, societies, and pubUc bodies of men. 

EXAMPLES. 

" Governor, Judge, Esquire, Baptists, Friends, Congress, the Supreme Judi 
cial Court." > 

6. Names of months, and the days of .the week. 

7. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places ; as, 
" Grecian, Roman, English, French and Italian." 

8. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, or 
when it is in a direct form. 

EXAMINES. 

"Always remember this ancient maxim: 'Know thyself.'" ^Our great 
Lawgiver says, 'Take up thy cross daily, and follow me.'" 

But when a quotation is brought in indirectly after a comma, a 
capital is unnecessary: as, ^Solomon observes, ' that pride goes 
before destruction."* 

The first word of an example may also very properly begin with 
a capital ; as, ** Temptation proves our virtue."^ 

9. Every noun and principal word in the titles of books. 

EXAMPLES. 

"Johnson's Dictionary of the English Language 5" "Thomson's Season^ j" 
"RoUin's Ancient History." 

10. The first yord of every line in poetry. 

11. The pronoun J, and the interjection O, are written in capi- 
tals ; as, " I write ;" " Hear, O earth !" 

* . 12. Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with capi- 
tals, when they are remarkably emphatical, or ^e principal subject 
of the composition. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES. 



PARTI. 



This part embraces the essential principles of Grammar, which will be more 
fblly detailed in the subsequent parts of the work. Additional examples and 
exercises can be easily supplied in such parts as may need farther Uhntrslioii, 
thim is afforded in the book. 

§ 7. PARTS OF SPEECH. 

Words are ^divided into eight sorts or kinds, called 
Parts of Speech. ' See Familiar Lessons, III, IV, V, 
VI. 

THEIR NAMES. 

1. The NOUN. 4. The VERB.f 

2. " Pronoun, 5. " Adverb. 

3. '' Adjective.* 6. " Preposition. 

7. The Conjunction. 

8. " Interjection. 

1. The principal parts of Speech are the noun and the 
verb, 

2. No idea can be fully expressed in language, without 
using a noun or a pronoun, and a verb. 

*The Article is classed nnder the Adjective, 
t The ParUdpU is considered a part of the T«rb. 
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EXERCISE.* 

Express an idea about wind, in tioo voord t al so, aboat 
firef water wdod ice 

boy time tree bird. 

What parts\>r speech have been employed 1 

The learner can now express an idea, (using the noun and the «er6,) aboat 
Dch objects as can readily be called to mind. 



§8. THE NOUN. 

Note.— The meaoing of the word noun, is ▲ nams— (Latin nomai.) 

1. Every nam is a noun. 

Mention the names of the objects in this room. 

2. The name of every person, object, or thing, wMeh can 
be thought of, or spoken of, is a noun. { 

Mention all the nouns or names, you can recollect. 

• 
e 
EXEBCISE. 

For the Board or SlaU. 

1. Write the namet of the objects in a school room. 

2. Write the namts of animals in a farm yard. 

3. Write the wunM of flowers in a earden. 

4. Write the namu of trees in the forest. 

6. Write the namei of certain habits j as, £3o/7t, diligeneej 4*c. 

6. Write the TMmea of certain vices j as, Prtffaneneaa, lying, (f*c. 

7. Write the names of certain virtues ; as, BenevolencBf generosity, 4'C 

* Elkercises of this kind may be performed with pleasure and profit to the 
learner upon a b^ack- board or slate. Oral exercises may be added in cases 
where the learner does not comprehend the subject perfectly. 

t il or the, may be placed before each of these words ; as, ' The fire,' etc. 

^The words thing and obieet are used in this book m the widest sense. The 
word tidng is applied indiscriminately, to inanimate objects, and to abstract 
qualities. The word object is applied to persons, and to every thing which is 
presented to the senses. The learner should be careful not to confound this 
general meaning o{ object, with its specific signification as a grammatical term, 
opposed to m2^«ft 
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8. Write the nanus of the five senses ; as, Hearing, Spc 

9 Write the namea of the metals ; as, Gold^ Spc. 

l(y. Write the namea of the persons and places which you can recollect 

What part ofspeech has been used to denote the objects and things whose 
names have beeri written ? Why ? 

3. When a noun denotes but one person or thing, it is in the 
SINGULAR NUMBER ;* OS, Pen, book, letter. 

4. When a noun denotes more than one person or thing, 
it is in the plural number ; as, Fens, books, letters. 

5. The names of individual persons, places and things, are 
called PROPER nouns ; as, Charles, Boston, April. 

6. Other nfim.es are called common nouns. 



EXERCISE. 

(a) Point o^t the nouns in the following examples. 

The moon rises in the east Washington was a native of 
The fire burns on the hearth. Virginia. 

Time is money, said Franklin. The sun, stars and planets. 

Snow and rain &I1 &om the The sleep of the sluggard. 

clouds. Real friendship is enduring. . 

The Amazon is tlie largest river Honor is the reward of valor. 

in the world. Justice, truth, and prudence. 
Which are common nouns ? Proper ? 

For the Black-hoard, 
Direction. — ^Every sentence after a period should begin with a 
capital letter. 

(6) Place a noun bejbre each 6f the following expressions. 

Model. 

— is havd. — is steep. 

The flint is hard. The hill is ateep. 

— is pleasant — is kind. — is dark. — runs, 

— walks* — reads. — writes. — mows. 

— is high. — is long. — studies. — shines. 

* A few terms, such as number, case, nominativef objeetioe, S^c, are intro- 
duced into thispart to give variety to the exercises, and a general knowledge 
of their use. lliey are fully explained in Part II. 
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(e) Connect two nouns with each of the following werdi to Bidie mbm. 

Modd. 
— loves — . 
The 8htggard loves sUep, 

f- loves — — hates — — pleases — — chooses — 

— strikes — — buros — — wonns— — fineezes — 

— writes — — studies — — deceives — — obeys — 

§9. DEFINITiON. 
1. A noun is the name by which any person or thing is 
called. 

Why is the word lion a noun 7 Ans, Because it is the name by which a 
certain animal is called. 

Why is the word animal a noun ? Ant. It is the name by which living be- 
ings are called. 

Why are the words CharleSf George, Susan and Helen, nouns ? Why are 
the words rose, Uly, pink, nouns ? Why is the word man a noun 7 Ans. It 
is the general name or term by which the human species is called. 

Why are the words virtue, vice, idleness, industry, temperance, beauty, and 
iI{/brm%,'nouns7 Ans. They renames or terms by which certain quali- 
ties are called. 

• 2. The names, then, of all persons, places, qualities and 
substances, are nouns. 

8. Nouns are sometimes called substantires. 



REVIEW. 

1. What are the parts of speech 7 2. What are the principal parts of speech? 
3. What parts of speech must always be used in speaking or writing, to express 
an Idea fully 7 4. What is the meaning of the word noun 1 5. Repeat the 
definition of the noun. ' 6. Write on the board or slate, several examples of 
nouns. 7. What names are called proper nouns 7 Common 7 8. Arc the 
words goodf great, tall, high, nouns f Why not 7 9. What kind of nouns are 
the words Charles, Jimes, Boston, Portland? Why? 10. What kind of nouns 
are the words earth, sun, virtue, vice, house, road? 11. Are the words loves, 
toalks, pleases, hates, sMnes, nouns 7 Why not 7 
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§10. THE VERB. 

Verb (Latin oer6um,a word) meani a word,' 

1. No assertion dEua be made about any person or thingy 
without a verb. 

2. The noun and the verb are the principal words in a sen- 
tence. 

EXEBCISE. 

For the Board or Slaie. 
(a) Place a word after each of the following nonni to make an utertlon. 

Modd. " 
The wind — The horse— 

The wind bhtM — The hone neighs. 

The waves — The sun — The dog — The rain 
The day — Birds — The lion — The ships- 

Fire — Flowers — Trees — Stare — 

(b) Point out the verbs in the following ezpresdons. 

The moon rises. The sun sets. 

The child reads his book. The sword kills. 

The loud thunder p^als. The waves dash violently 

Whatpartof speech has been employed after the notmsson, stars, d&cf 
Why are the words sun, stars, fire, &c., called nouns 7 

In the expressions above, what is said or asserted of the moon T Of the son 7 
Of the fire 7 Of the child 7 What part of speech is used to make the asser- 
tion 7 

d. Most verbs are used to assert the action of some person or 
thing. - 

EXAMPLES. 

7%e hoTH runt. Which word is nsed to assert the action of the hofie, or 

to express what the horse does 7 
Hie birdJUei, Which word is used to assert the action of the bird 7 
• Thttoorm creeps. Which is the verb 7 Why 7 
T7te foolfhowle. Which word denotes the thing that acts, or the actor 7 
The bee kume. Which word denotes the actor 7 Which is used to assert 

tho action 7 
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i;xEBcisi:. 

Use a word ai^r the following nouns to expren some action. 

Example or Modd, 

The bird — * The rose— The stars — 

liie bird stngs. The rose 6tooms. The stars iwinkU. 

The cow — The tiger — The swallow — 

The lightning — The hail — Thunder — 

Ghu» — Smoke — Wood — 

The sea — The eel-— The bear— 

What part of speech has been employed to express action T 

4 Many verbs assert the aotion of one person or thing upon 
another. 

EXAMPLES. 

The sun warms the earth. 
Which word is used to assert the action of the ntn upon the earth? 

The wind cbives the snow. 
Which word ^denotes the doer? Which denotes the thing acted uponf 
Wlilch word is used to assert the action of the wind upon the snoto? 



EXERCISE. 
For (he Board or SUde. 

(a) Supply two verbs between the nouns in the same line to assert the 
tction of one person or thing upon another. 

ModeL 
Jane — flowers. 
* Jane pivoiks flowers. Jane cu2ftoa<et flowers. 

George — his brother. Trees — fruit Children — books. 
Water — tliirsL Food — hunger. Eyes — light 

' Teeth — food. Earth— fruit Fire — wood. 
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Modd. 
(6) Use a noon to denote the doer, and a yeib to anert the action, before 
die foUowiog nonns; 

* — Ught —light 

The tun givu light Cloudt obicun the light. 

— trees. — children. — flour. — carriage. 
— grain. — book. — time. — money. 

5. Verbs which are used to assert the action of one person, 
object, or thing upon another, are called trtmsitive verbs. 

The heat melts the wax. Why ia mdtM a tr mtiUve Terb T An», It aaaeita 
what heat does to wax, or the action of heat apon wax. 
The sun warms the earth. Why is toarms a trantitive verb f 
The &te consumes the wood. What kind of a Terb is eofuumss 7 Why f 

§ 11. THE OBJECT. 

1. The object pf a transitiye verb is a noun or a pronoun 
which denotes the person or thing that the agent or doer acta 
upon or controls. 

EXAMPLE^. 

Zeno dutttiaed hU slave. The noon sloes denotes the person acted upon, 
and is therefore, the object of the verb. 

God created the earth. Which word denotes the object ? 

The wind drives the ship. Which word denotes the thing acted npon f 
What then is the object 1 

The king rules his people. Point out the ol^*«e< of the Teib. 

The genUenum has a watch. What is the olfject of the verb hss f 

2. The noun which is the object of the yerb, is said to be 
in the objective ccise* 

§12. DEFINITION. 

1. A VERB is the part of speech bj which any thing is 
asserted. 

2. An; verb which admits of an object it a transitive verb. 
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8. Any verb which does not admit of an object is an intrant 
sitive verb. 

BXEBCISE. 
(a) Point out the verb and objfct, in each of the foUowing sentencea. 

The swaDow builds her nest The hudiMndinau tiUs the ground. 
Bees produce honey. The tree yields firuit 

(6) Elxpresa the name of an object after each of the following vertw. 
Sickness causes — The earth produces — 

Worms destroy — God created — 



Are the above verbs transitive or instransitive ? WhyT Are thei 
itands, walks, runs, shinet, traniitive or intransitive 7 Why 1 

(c) Point out the noans and verbs in the following sentences j also, the object 
of each transitive verb. 

A thief Stole cloth from a draper. 
Birds build their nests in a secure place. 
Camels bear heavy burdens on their backs. 
The general gained the victory. 
The enemy desolated the country. 
The scholar studies his' lesson. 
Perseverance overcomes difficulties. 



REVIEW. 

1. What is the meaning of verb 1 2. Define the object of a verb . 3. De- 
fine the verb . 4. What parts of speech must be used to express an idea, or to 
make sense? 5. How does a trmxsitiM diifer from an iiUrcamtivt verb? 
6. What kind of verba takes an object ? 

§ la THE SENTENCE. 

1. A sentence consists of such words as are employed to 
declare or assert any thing ; as, The scholar studies ; the 
plant grows. 

2. Every sentence includes, at least, a noun and a verb. 
9» Every sentence contains a $u^€ct and a pndicaie^ 
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§ 14 THE SUBJECT.* 

Xhe s^thjeet of a sentenoe denotes that of whieh some- 
fhing is asserted. 

EXAMPLES. 

3%e€ar<ftfr«m6led,uaieiitoQee. The tabgeot ia tbe boob Mrtt ; it de- 
notes the thing of which something is asserted. 
JTu/loweri Uoom. What is the subject 7 Whyf 

EXEBGISE. 

(a) Point out the subjects of the following sentence!. 

The tree rocks. The worm creeps. 

The day dawns. The leaf shaken 

The sword glitters. The snow melts. 

The bnmches bend. The sun sets. 

(6) Supply three subjects fi>r each of the following yerbs. 

Model. 

— flies. 
The bird flies. Time flies. Tfu enemg flies. 

— Stands. — sleeps. — awakes. — riseai 

— fails. — sits. — walks. — dreams. 

— commands. — bums. — reads. — shake. 

(c) Point out the nouns which denote the-subjects and objects, in the foUowing 
sentences. 

The king conquered the enemy. The tree yields fruit * 

The soldiers besieged the town. The moon wididraws her Hght 

The foxes deceived the hunters. Bees collect honey. 

The wolf followed the lamb. Hunters pursue the game.. 

4 The noun which is the subject of the verb is in the nofji- 

incUive case. 

In the sentences above, kingj Mrfdicrt^/bxet. and wo^, are in the nominatiye 
case. What others are in the nominative 7 

*The subject is here defined as a grammatical term. In loj^, the subject 
of thought is always some person or thing, A similar distinction is made be- 
tween the terms object axxd predicate in grammar, and the same terms in logic. 
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5. To find ihe word which is in the nominadve case, in- 
quire what word denotes that of which something is assert- 
ed. 



EXERCISE. ; 

Point out the noaae in the nominatiye case in the following lenteneet. 

The child plays. The trees grow. 

The leaf shakes. The fox barks. 

The horse neighs. The ball rolls. 

Time flies. Idleness produces poverty. 

The sun sets in a cloud. The master taught him to write. 

The sky is clear. Contentment is a blessing. 

The apples are ripe. Union is strength. 

§ 15. THE PREDICATE. 
NoTS.— To predicate, signifies to affirm^ to mtertf to duiare. 

* The predicate of a sentence consists of the word or 
words, which we use in asserting any thing. 

EXAMPLES. 

I 

The sun shines ; shines is the prediccie ; it is used to as- 
sert something about the sun. 

The gnuM grates. Point out the prtdieatt. Why is it called predicate 1 

Tht skip satis. Point out the jpirtdieaU, 

The day ia pUatanL What is asserted of day 7 

EXEBOISE. 
Snpply two predicates for each of the following nouns. 

Modd. -^ 

Trees — Roses — 

Trees blossom. Roses axe/ragi-ant 

Earth — ^ Water — ©og — Clouds— Snow — Horse — 
, toerpent— Vapor — Fire — Man — Boy — Rain — 
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What part '^^ speech has beea used in asserting something of the sabjeett 
thare ? What parts of speech have been defined ? 

§ la The Vtrh Be. 

1. Am, are, was, is, are parts of the verb be. 

2. The verb he asserts only the existence of the sulflct | as, 
lam; i. e., I exist. . The world is ; L e., exists. 

3. Some word or words must be used with the yerb he, to 
predicate or assert any thing more than existence ; as, The 
sun is shining ; is shining is the predicate. The earth is 
round ; " is," with the word " round,** constitutes the predi- 
cate. The man is in trouble ; is in trouble, is the predicate* 

NoTi.->-In these examples, existence is first asserted, and then something 
more is added. The man is; i. e. is existing or living 3 in trouble is added to 
show the state in which he is living. 

EXEBOISE. 
(a) Point out the predicate in the following expressions. 

Time is short The trees are talL 

The rain is falling. The day is near. 

The un is pleasant The view was delightful. 

The ooil is productive. The time is at hand» 

Supply a word to complete the predicate in each of the following expressions* 

Friends were — Time is — 

The scholars are — Home is — 

The man is — . The horses are — 

The birds are — The snow was — 

I am — " Thou art — 

§ 17. The Verbs May, Can, Shall, WiU, MgU, Must, Could, ffbvld, 
Should. 

. These verbs are used with other verbs, or as parts of other 
verbs,* to make an assertion or predicate. 

COMPOSITION. 
Compose three sentej:ces on each subject, including the verbs last mentioned. 
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The youth — The work — 

The youth loiU returru The work must be pUasanL 

The youth may sttubf. The work should progress. 

The youth should obey. The work mil be completed. 

Suibjeds, 

Children— Charles-— Parents— This sabbath — 

Time— The Bible— Talents— Anger — 

§38. DEFINrnONS. 

1. A sentence is any collection of words which comprises a 
subject and a predicate. 

2. The principal parts of & sentence are the subject and 
predicate, 

3. The subject denotes that of which something is asserted 
or expressed. 

4. The predicate is used to express that which is asserted 
of the subject. 

5. The subject must ]}e a noun, or something standing for a 
noun. 

6. The predicate may be any verb, or the verb be with 
some word or words connected with it* 



COMPOSITION. 

Direction. — ^Write the composition in a plain neat hand, leav- 
ing a wide margin on the left side of the jiage. Make a period 
at the close of every complete sentence. 

Compose six sentences on each of the following svi^eett, 
ModeL 



The sun shines. The sun gives light 

The sun warms the earth. The sun melts the snow. 

The sun dries the ground. The son is eclipsed by the moon. 

A maiL A bird. A boy. A child. 



AND EXERCISES* dO 

REVIEW. 

• 1, • ' 

1. What puts of speech aie essential in fonnlng a sentence T 2. \9%at ilte 
the principal parte of a sentence called f 3. Define the subject 4. Of what 
part or parte of Speech must the subject cciisist Y 5. Of what may the predi- 
cate consist 7 6. How does the verb Be differ fifom other verbs ? 7. What 
is said of the verbs may, ean, 4*c* 8. Will you give an example of a sentence? 
9. In the sentence, 7lie cUmdafly, which word is the subject?. Which word is 
the predicate ? 10. Point out the subjecte and predicates in the following sen- 
tences. Tke tky is dear. l%t leanea shake. The ship U taSHng. 



EXERCISE. 

.■ The learner may now point out the autjeet and prtdieaU in each of the ibl« 
lowing sentences. 

KoTs.— ^The predicate may be known by asking what is said o¥ asserted of 
the subject ; the word or words which answer the question will bis thb predi- 
cate. 

Authors write books. Soldiers fight battles. - 

Ships sail on the sea. Foxes dig holes in the ^imd. 

Indians use the tomahawk. Life is a vapor. 

Point out the nouns and verbs in the sentences above. . 

Point out the nouiu9 which are in the nominative case ; in the objective csm.^ ' 
The objective oase may be found by inquiring what U the dbfi^ b^ nik 
actioii. ■;•>* .;• 



§19. *HE PRONOUN. 

The word pronoun [Latin j>ro, instead of, And nomefif a iLafnifT^s^fies in 
stead of a noun or name. ... .v '-.r. 

1. Apionoun is employed to avoid an inlproper oi* IxJoB-fre- 
quent use of the noun ; as, I will write i the pronoun jfis yn^p 
erZj^ used inst^d of the name of .the inhiten J^^s MigfiV 
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learn if he would be diligent ; he is used to avoid repeating 
James. 

2. The following words are caiXied personal pronouns. 



{ 



SUBJECTS. 


OBJECTS. 


7n the nominative ease 


In the objective eoMi. 


I 

Thou 

He 

She 

It 

We 


me 

thee 

him 

her 

it 

us 


Ye or you 
They 


you 
them. 


The following words are 


called relative pronouns. 


SUBJECTS. 


OBJECTS. 


AomiiuiXzve. 


Objectine, 


Who • 

Which 

That 


whom 
which 
that 



4. Who and whom are used only for persons, and for things 
personified. ' 

5. Which is used for things and irrational animals.* 

6. That is used for persons, for irrational animals, and foji 
things. 

EXEBOISE. 
(a) Write some pronoon b^fine each of the following vezbt. 

ModeL 
— ^workf —believe. • i— knowest. 

/woik. W; believe. Tlot knowest 

— walk. — dreams. — studies. — work. —love, 
-—read. — walkest — lovest — dream, —works, 

*I]| old^r £b|^ wiit«i9> nd ia the Bible, wkick oftea relbn to feimma. 
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(() Write Mnne pronoun to denote the oj^'eet of the following vwbf. 

They obey — We ahoald fear — 

They obey the king. ' We ihould fear God. 

I teach — I believe — I know — 

He blames — I will convince — I will chastiae — ' 

I hear— They rebuke — I read — 

Note.— The objects toAom and loMcA are placed before the vexb; aa. Whom 
I love, whom I fear, which I see. 

(e) Supply aabjecta and object! for the following veiba. 

MM. 

— teach — 
I teach you, yon teach me, we teach them, ihey teach ua, whom t teach, ete» 

— praise — — robs — — blames — 

— advisest — — chastises — — please — 

— see — — reprove — — slanders — 

• 

BEMARES. 

In the following examples the learner may point out the pranouns which are 
subjects or objects, and those which are in the nominative case or in the 
objective case. 

It should be remembered that the objects 10AO111, leAtM and fML stand ht^t 
the subject; as, The book v>HA /read ; le&ieft is the ol^'sd of read, and ia 
placed before I, the subject The leaner will also bear in mind that the pro- 
noun which is the tubjict, is in the nommaUve am ; and that the pronoun 
which is the ol^'c^ of a verb or preposition^ is in the otjeetiM case. 

EXAMPLES- 

He is the man whom I saw. 

Who do men say that I am ? 

Did you hear the news which they brought? 

He blamed me, and I blame you. 

The rose which we saw is fading. 

The tree that we passed has withered. 

The orator whom I heard was eloquent 

I am the vine, ye ore the branches. 

The task which I perfonned was difikuk 



§20. DEFlNrnON. 

1. A PRONOUN is a part of speech used Instead of a 
noun. 

REVIEW. 

1 What doea the word pronoun signify T 2. What pronoana are subjects V 
3. What pronovms are objects f 4. IXsiine a pronoun . 6. Which are the per- 
sonal pronouns 1 6. Which the relatives f 7. What is the proper position of 
whom in a sentence ? Of tohMch and that, when they are the object of a fetb ? 
8. Nsme the personal prononiu. 9 The relatiTe pronouns. 

COMPOSITION. 

Compose sentences i^ch shall include in each, one or more of the foDow- 
ing pronouns. 

Subjeda. ' OtQtda. 

I me . 

He him 

Who whom 

She her 

Thejr them 

Which which 

That that 

§21. NOUNS OR PRONOUNS MODIFIED. 

1. Some word or words ma^ be joined to noun&or pronomis 
to modify their meaning. 

I^oTE.— •As the word modilfyvi often used in this book, it is important that 
the learner should have a clear idea of its signification. To mod^, (Lat mo- 
dtM,** manner," "limit," "bound/') signifies to qualify, to describe,to define, 
to limit, to explain. 

EXAMPLES. 
Good man. Man is modified bjr good ; i. e., good expresses the character of 



Pleasant light Light is modified by pUaaaxU ; i. e.; jpicotan^ expresses the 
^oaU^ or%^ or shows what Itmd of light. 
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EXEBOISE. 
Show how the nonns are modified in the following examplei. 

Revengeful temper. Fruitful trees. Selfish heart. 

Strong memory. Productive soil Cheerful light. 

Dark night Long day. Deep water. 

I4oTE.— The words joined to the nouns above are called adjectiTet. 
2. The meaning of nouns and pronoons may be modified 
by other nouns. 

EXAMPLES. 

Cicero, the oraior ; the orator modifiei Cicero 3 i. e., it denotea loAflf Cieeio 
is referred to. 

Cictro'9 orations 3 Cietr&B modifies orations. IV^ose or \ohat orations f The 
neun Cicero\ answers the inquiry, and therefore restricts the word anUionM 
to a particular class. 

John; the Baptist. How is the meaning of JoAn modified 7 
Pilgrim's progress How is the meaning of frognu modified t 
Mention other examples of a similar kind. 

8. The meaning of nouns and pronomis may be modified by 
the prepositions tn, of, on, with; atj and the noun or word 
following them. 

.EXAMPLES. 

A man of sorrow 3 A man in affliction 3 qfaorrow, in c^j^ieUon, modify man 3 
i. e., they describe the condition of a man. They are eqoiyalent to the t^ieo- 
tives iorrowftd, afflicUd, 

The prisoner at the bar 3 at (he bar modifies prisoner. 

An army on the march. How is army modified 7 

A house with green window-blinds 3 house is modified by the woide lotft 
green windovhbUndt, and toindouhblindB is modified by green. 

I^OTx. — Cf sorrow, in e^BIHctionf on the tnarehf 4*c., are called adjuncts of the 
words whose meaning they modify. * 

4. The meaning of nouns and pronomis may be modified by 

a relative clause. 

Note.— A relative clause is one that Qntainf who, wkkk, that, whom 
whoH, or some oCher«Blalave woid. 

4 
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EXAMPLES. 



Here is a tree which bean sweet apples. The clause tohieh bean, S^,, 
modifies the meaning of tree ; it describes a quality of it. The whole seutence 
is equivalent to, ** Here is a svoeti apple tree." 

The rich man, who fared sumptuously. How is the meaning of man modi- 
fied? The fields which are clothed with verdure. How is the word field 
modified ? 

Give other examples of nouns modified by a clause. 



BEMABES. 

1. The modification of nouns and pronouns by partieipleB, and by verb» in 
the infinUivef is explained under $ 81 and $ 124. 

2. A verb in the infinitive, modifying nouns or adjectives, is in most eases 
where it has a limiting power, so similar in its import to a verbid fumitf (^ 46 
5,) that it may properly be considered an adjunct of the noun or adjective which 
it modifies ; as, A time to toto, i. e.ffor eotoing. A voice to ring ; i. e.ffor dng» 
ing. Ready to depart 3 i. e.,/or departing. 



§22. ADJUNCT. 

NoTE.'^Adjunet signifies something "joined to," or " connected with." 

An adjunct is two or more words connected with anotihei 
word to modify its meaning. 

EXAMPLES. 

A youth of a mild disposition ; qfa mild disposiHonf is the adjunct of youth i 
i. e. it describes a quality of the youth. 

A row of trees ; qf trees is the adjunct of row, it limHe or restrieti the mean- 
ing of row. A row of what ? The adjunct answers the question. 

An army of locusts. What is the adjunct ? Why so called 7 

A fork with three prongs. Point out the adjunct. 

A tree of rapid growth. What is the adjunct of tree 1 

A heart to feel. What is the adjunct of heart 7 

A task to be pexformed. Point out the, adljanct 
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BXEBGISE. 
Write adjuncts to modify the meaning of the following noons. 

MM. 

—kindness— — rose — 

The kindness ttfafritnd. A rose tn bloom^ 

Friendship — A tree — A knife — 

Affection — A flower — A coach — 

Indulgence — A forest A book — 

Goodness — A grove — A clock — 



§ 2a MODIFIED SUBJECT .• 

What does the fu6/ee<ofa sentence denote? How does the subject differ 
from the object? ($11,14. 

The subject of a sentence may be modified. 1. By an 
adjective. 2. 'Bj a7u>lher 7U)un^ ox 9b promun. 3. By an 
adjunct. 4. By a relative clause. 



§24. THE ADJECTIVE. 



NoTEv— il djecthe means some word added to a noun or name. It is derived 
from a Latin word signifying ** to add to/' 

1. Adjectives which are used to explain the quality or 
character of persons or things, are called bescmptxye ad- 
jectives. 

Note.— Qual% signifies what sort or kind. 

• ni — : 

* The subject may be modified in the same manner as a noun or pronoun in 
any relation : but it ii thought desirable to keep the sul^'ecf, as one of the prin- 
cipal parts of the sentence, before the mind of the learner, even at the expense 
of some repetition^ 
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EXAMPLES. 

Good is an adjective ; it explains the quality or character 
of every person or thing to which it is applied ; as. 
Good men. Good friends. Good firuit 

Good houses. Good scholars. Good farms. 

Why is good an adjectiTe 7 Ana, It explains the quality or character of 
men, fruit, d&c. 

EXERCISE. ^ 

Far (he Board or Slaie, 

(a) Join the adjective bad to such nouns as you can recollect ; also the ad- 
jectives, • 

Sweet— Bitter— Idle— 

Hard — Small — • Selfidi — 

Great— Round— Hungry — 

(&) Join three adjectives to each of the folloyring nouns. 

Model. 
-M-sun. 
Bright miL Oloriotu mm* CUntdUas sxm* « 

— moon. — parents. — tree. 

— home. —rose. — house. 

(e) Point out the descriptive adjectives in the following expressions. 

The lofty sky. The mlver moon. 

The silent orb. The dark cloud. 

The shaggy brow. The tiu*bid stream. 

The auburn locks. The dashing wavest 

The impetuous temper. The rosy morn. 

% Adjectives i#dch serve to define or limit tiie mean- 
ing of noons or pronouns^ are called vrnmnm adjec* 
nvES. 
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These are on or a, the,* (me, two, thret, ipc, (Ais,t thatfthete, thoUf hothj each, 
every, either, neither, some, other, any, one, all, ntch, fnuch, many, none, same, 
few. 

Note. — i4nor4xaiid<A«, are called articles^ and in paxaing may be re- 
garded aa Buch. 



EXAMPLES. 

Point oat the definitive adjectivea in the following expressions, and designate 
those which are called articles. 



A tree. 
An apple. 
A high tree. 
The world. 
The good man. 



This watch. 
This gold watch. 
That monster. 
That bloody man* 
Each day. 



Every hour. 
Every good man. 
Tkose tyrants. 
All lions. 
Another eviL 



NoTEiP^l. An is from a Saxon word which signifies one, 

S. An is used before word? beginning with a vowel sound. A is used before 
words beginning with a consonant sound} as. An industrious man, a man^ an 
hour, a union. 

NOTX.F— Union begins with the sound of y. 



EXESLCJSE. 



Join six definitive adjectives to each of the following nouns. 

— book. 
— paper. 



— men. 
«— foad.; 



— ^horses. 
— flower. 
— hour. 
— bridge. 



— people. 
— orator. 
— animaL 
— ^river. 



COMPOSITION. 

Sentences to be written, including the noun or pronoun, verb, and adjective. 
Each sentence after a period should begin with a capital letter. The whole 
should be written in a neat and plain hand. 



* yInoT a and the have been generally in the later grammars, classed with 
adjectives. 

• fThe words ifew, that, 4»c.. are sometimes substituted for nouns, or the nouns 
with which thoy agree are understood. On this account they are eaUed in 
s grammara, adjective pronouns. 
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MideL 
SubjecL The rose. 

7%e/ragrani rose perfumes the air. It is cmening its tweet flower to ift« 
morning sun. Will the mower cut down the fair rose with his cruel scythe t 
The ptde rose withers and dies. 

Sulyeds. 
The kite. The hawk. The bird. The morning. 



§25. DEFINITION. 

1. The adjective is a part of speech jomed to a noim or 
pronoun to qualifj, describe, or limit Its dgnification. 

Examples of the iubjed modeled hy cm (u§edhe. 
The branching oak resists the blast OaH is th^subj ct; the branelungoak, 
is the modified subject Which is the definitiTe t 

Point out the modified subjects in the following sentences. 

This fatal day will be remembered. 
Gentle manners are winning. 
A soil answer tumeth away wrath. 
The cool breeze is refi^eshing. 
The morning swi was clouded. 
The loud thunder pealed. 
The tiger is a fierce animal. 

KEMABE. 

A subject which is modified, i. e., explained or limited in either 
of the ways mentioned under § 21, is caked the modifieb subjict. 



REVIEW. 

' 1. In what ways are nouns and pronouns modified 7 2. Explain what is 
meant by the term adjunct 3. Explain the meanins of adjective. 4. What 
are descriptive adjectives ? Definitive ? 5; Name ue definitives. 6. Give 
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tome ezaiiiplef of a sobject modified by an adjective. 7. What parts of ■peach 
have already been explained ? 8. Define the noon. The verb. 9. Wnat ii 
a sentence f Subje6t I Predicate 7 10. Write an example which shall con« 
tain a subject^ a verb, and an object 



§ 26. Subject modSfitd ly anoUier JVbunor Pnncun. 

1. The subject may be modified by another nomi or a 
pronoun ; as, Milton, the poet. ^^ The poet," modifies Mil- 
ton ; it shows what Milton is spoken of. Virtue's reward. 
Reward is modified by " virtue's."* 

EXAMPLES. 

Cicero the orator. Stewart the philosopher. 

Gibbs the pirate. ' The river Ganges. 

How are Cicero, Gibbs, Stewart, and river modified 1 

2. Each of the nouns thus related may have an adyectiye ; as, 

Cicero, the renowned orator. Gibbs, the notorious pirate. The illostrions 
Milton, the great English poet. Milton is modified by iUiu»tnou$, snd by poiV, 
and poet is modified or qualified by great and EngUak. 

EXERCISE. 

Show bow the subjects of the foUowing sentences are modified. 

My worthy fKend, Sir Roger, told the story. 
The planet, Jupiter, has four moons. 
Miltiades, the son of Cimon, was an Athenian. 
' Herschel, the astronomer, discovered the planet Uranus. 
Washington's prudence saved his country. * 

* A noun which ends in « preceded or followed by the apostrophe (*) denotes 
the po$H$sor, and is said to be in the possessive case. 
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§ 27. SUBJECT, MODIFIED BY ADJUNCTS. 

The subject may be modified by an adjimct. See § 22« 



EXAMPLES. 

A war in proipeet; the a^innct, inprotpeetf modifies war. A man of i 
rows 5 the aidjunct, i^torrawi, modifies man, i. e., defines his condition. 



EXEBCISE. 

Show howthe subjects of the following sentences are modified.^ 

The man of science commands respect 
The youth of ^reat promise, found an early grave. 
The prisoner m chains, made his escape. 
The prisoner at the bar, received his sent^ice. 
A great multimde of people were^resent 
The storms of wint'ry time ynH quickly pass. ' 



COMPOSITION. 



Supply a^i^ii^^ to ^ ^^ blu^ pl*<i^** 
MtdeL 
1. Cowper — — died in the year 1800. 
Cowper, (ft< gi^dpoef, died in the year 1800. 

2. The terror .« — -. overpowered his faculties. 
The terror qfanetemdljiidgtMntf overpowered his faculties. 

3. Ha -r- — • should build his house upon a rock. 

He, who would aetkki a wi$e Tium, should build his house upon a rock. 



Washington 
Columbus 
Youth 

The pleasures 
The man 
The counsel 
The robber 
The carriage 



died in tlie year 1799. 
was a native of Genoa, 
often find an early grave, 
are transient 
will be esteemed, 
should be respected, 
demanded tlie admiral's purse, 
was overturned. 
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REMARK. 

A^i^ctives are often modified by adjuncts ; as, Capable qfteeingf 
the adjunct, of seeing^ modifies capable. Happy in life ; the ad- 
junct, in lifcj modifies happy. 



§ 28. VERBS MODIFIED. 

The meaning of the verb is often modified by some word 
or words connected with it. 



EXAMPLES. 

The stream fiows smoothly ; smoothly modifies the meaning of 
the verb ; that is, it shows how the stream flow^ 

The boat will arrive to-morrow ; to-morrow modifies witt arrive 
in respect to time ; that is, it denotes the time when. 

The bird sings sweedy ; how is the meaning of the verb sings 
modified ? 

Note.— The words above which modify the meaning of the yerbt/oiN, or* 
rive, and mngSf are called adverbs. 

The meaning of a verb may be modified, 

1. By an object See § 11. 

2. By an adverb, 

3. By an adjunct See § 22. 



? 29. THE ADVERB. 

'NoTJL.-^Adverb signifies a word added to another word, from the Latin ad, 
to, and verbum, a vvord. 

1. Some adverbs are joined to verbs, to show .the marmer 
of actmg; as, The youth studies diligently. DiligenUy 
denotes in what manner y or how the youth studies. 
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For (he Board or SlaU, 

1. Write two adverbs after each of the following verba, which will ahow the 
manner of acting or doing. 

M>del. 
The Yrater flows — 
The water flows smoothly. 
The water flows rapidly. 

The pup'il writes — Tlie fire bums — The chOd talks — 
The sun shines — The Uonroars — The bird sings — 
How are the verbs which you have written modified ? 

2, Place a noon and a verb before each of the following adverbs : 

— proudly. — ilL —well. —foolishly. 

— correctly. — crueDy. —unwisely. — justly. 

2. Some adverbs denote the time of acting or doing ; aa 
Now I will go ; rww is an adverb ; it denotes time. 

My cousin will arrive to-morrow. » Which is the adverb ? 
•Note. — ^Adverbs of time answer to the question, when 7 



EXERCISE. 

Point out the adverbs of time, and the verbs which they modify. 
The boat arrived yesterday. I heard the news before. 

Wlien did his brother arrive ? I will write soon. 
The steamer will come to-day. He will never forget you. 

For tht Board or Slate. 

Write five sentences, each of which shall include one of the following 
adverbs of time. 

To-morrow. Ah^ady. Hereafter. 

Agam. , Lately. Never. 

8. Some adverbs derate place ; as, I am here; you are 
tiiere ; that is, m iMuplaee^ m ikat place. 
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EXERCISE. 

Point out the adverbs of place. 

Whither has he gone ? [that is, to what place.] 

Where I am, there shall ye be. 

The day draws near. 

Whence art thou ? [that is, from what place.] 

Forihe Board or ShxU. 

Write sentences which shall include the following adverbs of place t 

Here. There. Where. Whence. Thence. 

4. Some adverbs denote assent^ denial^ doubt ; as, YeSj noy 
not, undoubtedly y truly ^ perhapSj probably, possibly, 

5. Some adverbs denote comparison, quantity ; as, More, 
most, very, much, enough, 

6. Most adverbs answer to the questions, how 7 when ? or 
how often ? as, The prattler talks — how ? Ans. Foolishly, 

The boat arrived — when? Ans, To-day, You come to 
town — how often ? Ans. Frequently, 

7. Adverbs are oflen joined to adjectives, to modify their 
meaning ; as. More pleasing ; most faaciful ; very true. 

> 8. Adverbs sometimes modify the meaning of other ad- 
verbs ; as. Very soon ; most assuredly. 

9. Adverbs rarely modify prepositions ; as, Almost to ; dt- 
rectly under. 

§30. DEFINrnON. 

The adverb is a part of speech jomed to yerbs, adjeo- 
lives, and other adverbs, to modify their meaomg. 
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OOMPOSITIOK. 

Sentences to be written, each of which may inelode one of the following 
adverbs : , 

Diligently. Rapidly. Assuredly. Pleaaantly. 

UDdoubtedly. Possibly. Probably. Cbeerfiilly. 

Truly. To-day. To-morrow. Often. 

Yes. Not More. Most 



BEVIEW. 

1. What is the subject called when explained or described by other words T 
2. What 18 the modified predicate 1 3. In what wa^s is the meaning of the 
verb modified 7 What does the word adverb signify 7 5. Mention what dif- 
ferent classes of adverbs denote. 6. With what parts of speech, besides the 
verb/are adverbs connected? Define the adverb. 



§ 31. ADJUNCTS OF THE VERB. 

Two or more words connected with the verb, to modify 
its meaning, are called tJie adjunct of the verb. 



EXAMPLES. 

Ha loves io Uam ; to Uam is the adjunct of the verb loves^ and 
modifies its meaning. 
Ht desires to improve. Point out the adjunct of the verb desires. 

Note. — ^The adrancts to leamf to improve f are verbs in the infinitive mode, 
which will be explained under the sabject of Verbs, in Part II. 

IhntpeikatyouarewelL The adjunct ^latyou ore toeK, modifies 
or limits the meaning of the verb hope. 



REMARK. 

The most commozi adjunct of the verb is a preposition with its 
object 
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§ 32. THE PREPOSITION. , 

NoTE.«--The word preposition riffiiifies a placing before, or a place before. 
(Latin, pra, b^bre, and pontio, a jfiacing, or a pUue.) 

EXAMPLES. 



« 



The mow lies — the ground. The word which should stand (e- 
^ore ground, to connect it in senK with litSj is called a preposition. 
~ie snow lies on the ground. « 

Hstoent — England — Cor^, England cnay be connected with 
went by the preposition/rom. Cork may be connected with toeiil 
by to. He went^-oni England to Cork. 

1. The preposition is followed by a noun or something stand- 
ing for a noun/ which is called the object of the preposition. 



EXAMPLES. 

I^ghleoianesa tendeth to life. Life is the object of the preposition 
/o ; to /i/e is the adjunct of the verb tendeth. 

(^Ivmbus mUd acroas the JjJUantic Jicrou i^the preposition. 
What is its object ? Point out the m^und of sailed. 



For thR Board or Slate. 

{a) Place words before and after the following prepositions to make sense. 
The verbs go, toetUf coiMf with the pronouns Ij lu, they, can be used before 
mostoftheni* 



Model 
A man ^sonowa. He went into the house. 

—of— —into— —from— -^on— 

— beyond — — upon— 



-by — — over— 

-up — —about — 

-below — — against — 
-withm — — among — 

i-to- . —at— 



— without— 


-alitor^ 


— near — 


—With— 


— in — 


— down— 


—before— 


— above— 


— under — 


— behind «~ 


— for— 


— through— 
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{b) Sapply prepositions for the uafinished sentences that follow : 

He travelled — Europe. The rain fell — the clouds. 

He lived — the Arabs. The fruit lies — the ground. 

They cast him — the pit. The eagle hovered — his head 

He was acquainted — grief. The stone rolled — the hill. 

He fell ^ — his sword. He was crushed — the wheels. 

Note. — In all these instances the preposition, with the noun following, 
modifies the vert) of the sentence. 

He travelled whiihur, or to what place ) The preposition with the 
noun, answers the question. 

Note. — A whole sentence is frequently the object of a preposition ; as, The 
crime of being a young man. Being a young moHf is the object of the preposi- 
tion of. 

2. A preposition; with its object, is called the adjunct of the 
word which it modifies. 



EXAMPLES. ^ 

Pomt out the adjuncts -of the verbs in the following sentences i 

The sun shines upon the eaith. 

TheViud blows from the north. 

The boat glides over the waves. 

Difficulties ai-e overcome by exertion. 

They divided the captives among themselveis. 

3. Prepositions with their objects, modify nouns ; as, The 
land, of promise. Of promise modifies land, or is the adjunct 
of land. 

4. Prepositions with their ol)jects, modify adjectives ; as. 
Worthy of esteem. Of esteem modifies worthy. True to 
nature. To nature modifies, or is an adjunct of true. 



§33. DEFINITION. 

1. The preposition is a part of speech used to conneet 
words, and show their relation. ' 
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2. Prepositions are followed by nouns^ pronouns, and dans- 
es. 

8. Prepositions with tlieir objects, are adjuncts of nouns, 
yerbs, a4JectiYes, and sometiines of adverbs. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write sentences about the traveller, describing his joumeyings from 
one place to' another, his modes (^conyeyance, &c.; and use the prepositions 

to, fxom, through, in, among, around, &c. 

REVIEW. 

li What is the signification of preposition ? 2. Before what words does it 
stand 7 3. Define me preposition. 4. What parts of speech does the preposi- 
tion with its object modify t 6. In what ways is the meaning of the yen> modi- 
fied ? 



Cknertd ^exercise on ihe Porta of Speech and principles already 
explatnoL 

The following questions may serve as a guide in examining the sentences 
below: , 

J^the peart qfapeech %»a runmf inquire, Why so called ? Is it the $ubfect or 
object ? Is it modified or explained by any other word ? 

^cm ad/ec^ve, inquire, Why so called t Is it descriptive or definitive? 
What word does it limit or describe ? 

^a verb, inquire, Why so called ? Is it transitive or intransitive ? Why t 
Is its meaning modified by other words ? ^ 

Make similar inquiries in regard to o&er Parts of Speech. 

The sun gives light by day. 

The ships sail over the boisterous deep* 

Clarion notes rang sharply on the ear. 

It was a sultry day of summer. 

The heavens decilare the glory of God. 

The integrity of the upright shall guide them. 

The fmit of the righteous is a tree of life. 

The lordly lion leaves his lonely lair. 

The moon ahines on the brow of a mountain. 

Knowledge enlarges the mind. 

Milton, the author of" Paradise Lost," was blind. 
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MODIFIED PREDICAllL 

1. The predicate k aw0rd or a eeaoeiliiuMioQ (£ words 
used to express that which is asserted of the sul^t ; as. 
The tiowQT^bboma ; time is short ; blooim^ and is shorty are 
predicates. 

2. Any verb may be a predicate! . The verb he^ parts 
of which are cm^ art, is, are, wm, wast, w&re^ eomi&only 
has some word or words comiected with it to constitate a 
predicate ; as, The wind is bhrnng; tim»isfreeiaus. 

3. The predicate modified by some word or words con- 
nected with it, is called the modified predicate, 

EXPLANATION. 

The swallow Jliea sw^v through the air. What is asserted of the 
siiliiect ? Ans* Flks. What exp reoooo that which is a98ened of 
the subject ? Ans. Thepredicate, Is the predicate modified by 
any other word ? Ans. The predicate <* flies" is modified by at^- 
fy, which expresses how the bird flies. What, then, is the modified 
predicate ? Ans. Mies swiftly through (he ear. 

The people depend chi^y on Jishingfor subsistence. The modified 
predicate is, dtpend cK^y on JiMng for subsistence. 



EXAMPL'ES. 

Point oot the subjetA, predieaU., and mod^d prfdieaUj in .the fbnowiii|{ 
■entences. 

Peter wept bitterly fi>r his sin. 

He recited the lesson imperfeefly. 

They divide^ the mheritaace among them. 

Rivers flow into the ocean. 

The sailors abstained fiom intoxicating drinloBL 

Prepamtions were made for the fim^:^ 

The body was home to the church on tibe aabboth fbOowing. 

The ohinrch was filled with sad cocmteiianeMk ' 
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§35. AN>ILYSIS OF. SIMPLE SENTENCES.* 
NoTK-— Analysis signifies resolving, dividing, or separating. 

1. The analysis of a simple sentence consists in separat* 
ing or dividing the sentence, mto the parts of which it is 
composed, and in showing the relations of those parts. 

§ 36. METHOD OF ANALYZING. 

1. Point out the subject of the sentencev 

2. Point out the predicate of the sentence. ^ 

3. Point out the modified subject 

4. Point out the modified predicate. 

5k Poiut out the adjuncts or modifiers of such other words as 
are modified or limited. 

NoTE^— A sen^nce in its simplest form has no idjaneti or modiftera ; as 
Charles reads. t 

§ 37. MODELS OF ANALYZINa 

(a) Good breeding concdsts in a respectful behavior to alL 

Name the parts of speech in this sentence. 

1. Breeding is the subject ; it specifies the thing spoken ofl 

2. 'ConsisU is the predicate; it is used to express that which 

is asserted of breeding. 

3. Good breeding is the modified subject ; good te the aSedive, 
4 Consisls in a respectful b^umor to all, is the modified pred- 

icate. 
5. Respectful modifies behavior; it shows what kind of behav- 
ior ; to all IB the adjunct of behavior, AU noeaas all per- 
sons, and is the object of the preposition to, 

(b) The eftfy natives of tins country fell into the bands of the 

Romans. 

•Only a few simple sentences are riven here for analysis, which may scrre 
to fix in the memory of the pupil im foregoing explanations. The subject 
will be resumed in succeeding parts of the b€M>||. 
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I^ome tLe parts of speech in Ui^ seBtenc* 

• 1. JVdiives is the subject Wljy ? 

2. FeU is the predicate. Why ? 

3. The ecariy naims of this countnf^JB the modified subject 

4. FeU into the hands of {he Romans^ is the modified predicate. 

5. Of this country is the adjunct of Tiatives. The is a definxtive , 

earijf is an adjective ; both modifying 7iaiwe$, the subject 

6. Into the hands of the Rt^mans, is tiie adjunct offeU^ the predicate. 
Of the Romans is the adjunct of hands; it answers the question, 

whose hands? 
The is a definitive ; it modifies or limits hands and Ramans, 
Hands and Romans are objects, respectively, of the prepositions 

into and of 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED. 

t 

Point out the parts of speech in each sentence ; tiien proceed to analjrze. 

L The patient ox submits to the yoke. 

2. T%e angry waves dash violently. 

3. 'The affectuig story of the crucifixion has melted hard 

hearts into penitence. 
4 The memory of Washington is embalmed in the hearts 
of his countrymen. 

5. The sun sank in the western horizon, in clouds of fore- 

boding darkness. 

6. I heard^the crashmg of the pointed rocks through the 

bottom of the ship. 

4 

COMPOSITION. 

Supply modified predieate9 for the following modified subjects. 

mdeL 

Modifitd subject. Modified prediealei 

Many enemies of public liberty ^ 

Many enemies of public liberty, haoe been distingtHahtd by tkeir prwaU 
mrtue». 

A contented mind — . Idleness in the season of yoiith — , 

Industrious habits — , Great advantage — * 

The trees of the forest --. The duties of children at school - 

The flowers of the field — .- The darkness of the night — . 
1 Chiltjren who are obedienttto their parents — . 

The world whichlwe live upon — * 
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§38. TSE FORMATION OF SENTENCES. 

Model, 

Sut^ect, Predicate. 

Washington — —commanded. 

Washington commanded, ^fhe simplest, that i^ the unmodi- 
fied £)rm.) 

Modified tubj'ti. Modified predicate. 

7%e iUtutrioue Washington braoely commanded. 

The illustrious Washington bravely commanded* 

The illustrious Washington, ^ bravely commanded the American 
the son of a Virginian planter, i army in the revolutionary war. 

NoTS.*— It will be seen that a simple sentence consists of two parts, m : 
a subject and a predicate, or a mod^a subject and a fnod^ied predicate. 

COMPOSITION.* 

Let sentences be formed after the model above. ' 

Subjedt* FredAefOu. 

Columbus discovered. 

Trees grow. 

Ship isails. 

Fire consumes. 



§ 39. CONJUNCTIONS. 

NoTX.-^onjunction is derived from a Latin word which signifies " to join 
together. " 

1. Conjunctioiis connect words. 

EXAMPLES. 

Charles and James. And, the conjunction, connects Charles and 
James; that is, it shows tliat Charles and James are spoken of to- 
gether. 

* Some verbal explanation from the teacher may be necessary to show the 
pupils how they may vary these sentences from the model. 
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Charles and James walked and played. Walked and pUi^ are 
• coanected by and. 

James nor John. Charles or David. Mr and or are conjunct 
tious. 

2. Gonjtmctions coimect sentences. 

I love him because he is gooo. S^cause eonnects the two sen- 
tences. The list of conjunctions, according to most grammarians, 
is a^ follows : ' 

And, asj hM, because, for, if, ihat, or, nor, eiihar, ndther, than, 
though, dihough, yet, bid, exGipt, ufkether, led, unless, save, wdwilhr 



SXBBGJ8E. 

Point out the eoDJiincUons and show what woidi or f entences they coimect. 

Cicero and Demosthenes were the greatest orators of then- age. 
Oh Athenians ! am I your enemy, Mcause I gave you two happy 
days? 
I doubt whether he eveir will be ricL 
Neither the captains nor the soldiers were saYed 



lir (he Board or SlaU. 

Supply conjunctions to connect the words or sentences separated by the 
blank space. 

Rereads — writes. He neither reads —p studies. 

I neither command — fiirbid. He is despised — he is poor. 
He is either a knave -« a dunce. I ask — you believe it to be true. 
The wind subsides — the clouds disperse. 

COMPOSITIol^. 

Write sentences, each of which shall include one of the foUowiitg con- 
junctions. 

NotE.— JVbr must be used after neither ; or after either. 

And, Whether, Than, Unless, 

Because, Neither, Or, Either. 

* A more particular account of the conjunctions will be fotmd in Parts It. 
iuid m. 
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§40. DEFINITION. 

1. The conjancti(m is a part of speech used to oonnect' 
words and sentences. 



§41. INTERJECTIONS. 

Rots.— Intenectioii is from two Latin woidi, inter, beiwten, and jaeio. to 
throw or eatt, (To throw in between.) 

1. An interjection is a part of speech used in givrng ut- 
terance to some sudden feeling or emotion ; as, Oh ! alas ! 

2. The tenn inUritdiony which meant throwing between, is not alwayg 
proper ; for the exclamatory words 1 oh ! alas! £c., generally stand at toe 
beginning rather than in the middle of a sentence. 

3. Interjections are more properly called ^clamationB. 

4. Veriw are sometimes used in exclamations : as. Hall ! Welcome ! Be- 
iiold! 

5. Interjections are followed by a noun, pronoun., or dause ; as, Ah me 1 
thou ! Oh for some one to place me, Sic. 



GENERAL REVIEW OF PAHT 1. . 

1. Name the parts of speech. S. Describe and define the noun.' 3. Describe 
and define the verb. 4. What is a sentence ? What parts of npeech must be 
used to form a sentence ? 6. Give examples of sentences. 6. What is said 
ofatransitiyeverb? 7. Explain the difference between the miljeet and the 
o^eef. Q, What is said of tiie yerb to be? 9. Give the definition of a sen- 
tence. 10. Describe and define the pronoun. 11. What is the meaning of 
modify? 12. In what ways is the subject modified ? 13. Describe and define 
the adjectite. 14. Point out the different kinds of adjectiyes. 15. In what 
ways is the prei£bate modified t 16. Describe and define the adverb. 17. De- 
scribe and define the preposition. 18. In what does tiie analysis of a sentence 
consist 1 19. State the method of analyzing. 20. Describe and define the 
conjunction. 21. Describe the interjection. 
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PART II. 



{MKapUuJation oftemuand definitiem fiOiy tUuttraUd in Pari /.J 

§ 42. PARTS OF SPEECH. 

Words are divided into eight sorts or kinds, called parts 
of speech ; viz : 

The NOUN. The VERB. 

" Pronoun. " Adverb. 

" Adjective. " Preposition. 

The Conjunction. 
" Interjection. 

r^oTK^-rThe Articles an or a, and the, are clasaed with the a4iectivef. 

§43. DEFINmONS. 
' [Terms used in parsing.] 

1. A norm is the name by which any person or thing is 
called ; as, Charles^ Boston^ road, virtue. See § 8. 

2. A verb is the part of speech by means of which any 
thing is asserted ; as. The wind blows; the tree shakes. 
See §10. 

3. Ap-OTWMWiisapart ofspeechusedinsteadof anottn; 
as, JBe, she, it, who, which, that. See § 19. 

4. An adjective is a part of speech joined to a noun or 
pronotm to qualify, describe or limit its signification ; as, 
Good men, a wide road. See § 24. 

5. An adverb is a part of speech joined to verbs, adjec- 
tif es and other adverbs, to modify their ineaning ; as. He 
conducts /?rM<?ew%. Sfee § 29. 
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6. A prepositian is a part of speech tised to connect 
words and show their relation; as, He went from Portland 
to Boston. See § 32. 

7. A conjunction is a part of speech used to connect 
words and sentences. See § 39. 

8. An interjection is a part of speech used in giving 
utterance to some sudden feeling or emotion; as, / alas! 
See §41. 



TERMS EMPLOYED IN ANALYZING. 

SENTENCE. 

Subject. Predicate. 

Adjunct. 

Modified Subject. Modified Predicate. 

§44. PEFJNinONS. 

1. A sentence is any collection of words comprising a 
mbject and predicate ; as, The storm rages. See § 13. 

2. The subject denotes that of which any thing is assert- 
ed ; as, The mountains are covered. See § 14. 

3.. The predicate expresses that which is asserted of the 
subject ; as, The mountains are covered. See §§ 15 and 
16. 

4. An adjunct is two or more words connected with 
another word to modify its meaning. See § 22. 

5. The modified svhject is the subjec^ explained, de- 
scribed or limited by one or more words ; as, The 
mowntains are covered. See §§ 23, 26 ai\d 27. 
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6. The m&cKfied predieate is the precBcaie modified or 
Hmited by some word or words connected with it ; as, The 
lofty mountains are covered deqphf with murw. See 
§34. 

Note/— 7%e modifUd aulject is xunuSfy tenned the lofM mbfi 
modified predicate, the logical predicate ; the word mod^d k ] 
logical, 08 it is more stricny a grammatical term. 



DIVISION OF NOUNS. 

^46. COMMON AND PROPER NOUNS. 

1. A single name is often applicable to a great number ot 
objects ; as, Animal, plant, river, stone, mountain. 

The name animal is applicable to every living being. The name num is ap 
plicable to each of a certain class of living beings. So likewise each of the 
names, birdfjish, reptile, qvadruped, is applicable to a whole class of beings 
and to evSfry individual of a class. Tlie names robin, thruA, lark, tagle, and 
raven, dendte distinct classes of birds, and each of them is applicable to every 
individual d* their own class. 

In like manner, the name pkaU is applicable to ahnost,every thing that grows 
from the ground. 

2. A name which is applicable alike to a class, and to each 
indlTidual of a class of objects, is called a general or common 
noun. 

3. Sometimes a particular name is given to an individual 
of a certain class, to distingubh it from the rest ; as, Adam, 
HomcTy Bucephalus, Amazon^ Jindes. 

4. Particular names which denote individual objects are 
called proper* nffuns. 

*■ The word pr^>er, as used in this connexion, signifies, " belonging to the 
individual/' " not conmion/' (Lat. proprnu^ " peculiar/') 
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NouNB are divided into two general classes ; Common 
and Proper. 

1. CoMMOK Nouns are names given to whole classes ; 
as, Animal, plant, river, stone, grain. 

2. Propek Nouxs are names ^ven to indinduals ; as, 
WoBUngton, Boston, Amazon, Andes. 

Common noans ara dirided into eoUeetivif (AUraei, partie^i4al or verbal, ind 

3. A ooffeefive Bomi it the name of a bodyi or collection of indiTiduab ; aa, 
Veopk, Jlodt, cmmeilf OMtrndly. 

4. An abstract noun la the name of some quality ; aa, ChutfidniM, vanUy^ 
goodnegB, fraUty. 

5. A participial or verbal noun is the name of some action, or itate of being ; 
as, The cheering of the multitude. The etnging of birds. 

Note. — Such nouns are called v«r6a{/ because they are derived from Terbs j 
partidpialf from having the form of a participle. 

6t A compound noun is a name composed of two or more words, which are 
generally separated by a hyphen ; as, RaU-road, uyill-^wUh-a-vnep. 

OBSERVATIONS. 



1. A eommoil noun often becomes proper when it denotes an inanimate ob- 
ject or an abstract quality personified ; as, Winter! awful thou. Time ' how 
ew thy ralue weigh. 

2. A common noun becomes proper, when, with the article the, it distinguish- 
es some particular place, object or event, as remarkable above others of the 
same name ; as, The Bar, the Park, the Common, the Tempest, the Dark-Day, 
the Deluge. 

3. A proper noun becomes common, when applied to a class of individuals, 
to designaie in them seme eharacter or quality of the person or object to which 
the name was originally giten $ as, He is the Cieero of his age. He never will 
become a Waekingten. ^ 

4. Proper names preceded by an atticle genetally become common ; biit thia 
is not the case with names that designate a whole people ; as, J%e Amerieane, 
the JtiMsioM, Ihe htdiana ; but when such nouns ve applicable to individuals, 
or to any part of the people thas designated, they become common ; as, Amer" 

' icaitt, Ryeaimu, Jndums. 

6 
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SXSROISB. 

Write on the board or slate, in one column, the proper noiina ; in another 
column the etnnmon nouns. 

It is'the business of geography to describe the earth. The sci- 
ence which teaches the size, form, nature, and motions of the bun, 
moon and stars, is called astronomy. The grand divisions of th6« 
Easteni Continent, are Europe, Africa and Asia. A river is a large 
stream of water; as. The Mississippi, tlie Amazon, the Nile, the 
Danube; the G^ges, &c. 

Columbus discovered America. George Wasliington command- 
ed the American ai*my in the war of the revohition. The career 
of Cromwell was short Immediately after his death, measures 
were taken to restore Charles to the throne of England. This was 
opposed by a powerful party. 

Several tribes of Indians,* among which were the Narragansets 
and Mohegans, submitted to the king of England. 



ORAL EXERCISE. t 



1. Are there as many names in the English language as objects which can 
be described ? Give some examples of names each of which is applicable to a 
number of objects. 

2. Which name is applicable to the largest number of objects, animal or 
man 1 Animal or bird f Bird or robin 7 Bird or lark ? Reptile or worm % 
Tree or maple ? Plant or tree t 

3. Mention the names of as many animals as you can recollect ? Is each 
of the names given applicable to more than one animal ? 

4. What kind of nouns are those which you have mentioned 7 Why so called 7 
Define a common noun. 

5. Which noun is the more general or common, mountain or Alps 7 river or 
Amazon 7 man or Washington 7 boy or Charles 7 Whjr 7 

6. What kind of nouns are those which designate individaals of a class \ 
Why7 

7. What is an abstract noun 7 A coUective noun 7 A participial noun 7 A 
compound noun 7 

* Indians is a common noun^ the Indiitns would be a proper notm. 7%e 
Narragansets is a proper noun 3 Narragansets would be a common noun. Se& 
Remark 4, above. 

t Questions like these contained in the oral exercises should be multiplied 
until the learner is perfectly familiar with the subject under examination. 
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PROPERTI£S OF NOUNS. 



1. The term property, (Lat proprius " peculiar to/') as ap- 
plied to the noon or pronoun, signifies the quality of represent- 
ing the number, Bex, and certain relations, of objects. 

2. The property of a noun or pronoun by which it designates the speaker, the 
person or thing spoken to, or spoken of, is called person. 

3. Nouns which denote but one can be changed in their form so as to de- 
note more than one > as, hotue denotes but one object, but when changed in 
form by adding s, (houses) it denotes more than one. The property or quality 
in a noun of distinguishing one from more than one, is caUe4 tutmber.' 

4. One class of nouns presents the idea ofmaU beings, another oi female be- 
ings, another that the objects which they denote belong to neither sex. This 
property in a noun of distinguishing the sex of objects, is called gender. . 

5. A noun in one position or relation in a sentence denotes the agent, or 
subject ; in another position or state it denotes the object ; in another, it de- 
notes the possessor. This property of the noun or pronoun of denoting the 
condition' or relation of objects is called cose. 

The properties of nouns and pronouns are person^ num- 
ber, gender and cme, 

§47. PERSON. 

Person (Lat, persona, « character,V) in Grammar signifies character or re 
lation. In conversing or writing there are three relations implied ; viz : that 
of ^e one speaking, mat of the one spoken to, and that which is spoken of. 

1. The first relation or character is that of the speaker, who , 

is denoted by the pronoun /. 

NoTE.—The luxme of the speaker is sometimes expressed after /; as, /, John 
saw these things,. 

2.- Tbe second relation or character is that of the person 
spoken to,* who is addressed by name, or by the pronouns 
^ou or thou. 

3. The%third relation is that of the person or thing spoken 

* The i^me of the one addressed is not generally expressed, as this persqii ii 
present with the speaker, and is designated by a look or gesture. 

t 
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of^ which is denoted by some noun, or by the pzoaouos jbe, sht^ 

OTtf, 

NoTE«— The penon of the noun or pronoun reqairea a change in the form 
of the verb, which [change] will bo explained in the proper place. 

SXERCISB. 

Point out the speaker, the one spoken to, and that whlcli is spoken of. 

Believe me, my friend, I shall never cease to remember your 
kindness. 

Come' unto nn^ all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I wiU 
give you rest 

1 go to {Hepare a place £nr you. 



§48. DEFINITIONS. 

1. Person is a property of the noun or pronoun^ by wbich 
it denotes the speaker, the person addressed, or that 
which is spoken of. 

There are tnree persons ; Jlrst, second and Udrd. 
The first denotes the speaker. 
The second denotes the person spoken to. 
The tliird denotes that which is spoken of. 



§49. NUMBER. 

When we say a houses how many do we speak of? 

If we wish to speak of more thaoi one house, what change shall 
we make in the word house ? •^is. Add «,-4t will make &u8e8. 

rWhen one object is spoken of, the noun is said to be of the sin-- 
pilar rwmber ; when more than one object is spoken of, the nou^ 
IS said to be of the piurai number. 

1. The plural of nouns is generally formed by adding s 
to the singular. 
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ngnifies^' mora than one/' 



House homes 

Road rbadfl 

Moiint&m . iHOantaimi 

NoTK.^When the last letter of the word in the singular, will not nnite iA 
sound with A, t&6 (Aural is fof mod hf annexing «s. 



1. Number is a property of the notm, by irUcii it deiiotet 
owe, or ?7w?r6 than one. 

2. A lUniJi is the singular number denotes o&ly one. 

8. A njdun in the plw^ number denotes Thore iJutn oM. 

OfiSEllVATIOirS. 

i. Wheh the noud ends in x, z, m, sHf or eA, (soft,) ea id added to fotm this 
plural J as, Fox, JbxtM; glast, glastes ; bttish, brushea, &c. S66 lidte above. 

2. Most nouns ending in /or /e, form their plural in ves;a8, Wire,t(n«^; , 
loair, iodvet. 

The following nOiins and their compounds, ending iii/ form theii* plurals' 
regularly $ life, Hfe, safe, brief, chief, grief, kerchief, mischief, dwarf, scarf, 
turf, surf, gulf, roof, proof, hoof, and such as end in ff, except staffs 1i(rMch has 
0tooe«. 

3. Nouns ending in y after a eomotionf, change the y into t£s, V» form the 
plural ; iM\ iBod^, hodus; lady, tocto. But nouns ending in y after a vaUfelf 
have their plural regular > as. Valley, vaUeya ; boy, boys; day, days. 

, 4. The plural o^ the following nouns is irregularly idrmed : 

, Singular. Plural. Singtdar. PlwraL 

Man men Tooth teeth 

Child children Louse lice 

Woi^piffi women Goose geese 

Ox oxen Mouse mice 



t 
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5. •The following nouns have two forma i^ tiie plonl, widi diffBtei^ ognlfi- 
cations. 

Fltxral. PhardL 



Brother brothers (of one fenuly) brethren(of one society.) 

Die dies (for coining) dice fi)r gaming. 

Penny pennies > distinct pence / applied to 

Pea peas I objects. pease $ a mass. 

Cow cows &ine ' 

GreniuS geniuses, penoB^ofcnhn. geniijaUndafwiBlfpinte. 

6. For the plural of certain nouns adopted from foreign languages, see Ta> 
ble No. I, near the end of the book. 

7. Some nouns, from the nature of the things which they denote, have the 
singular foAn only ; as/ H^uatj pitchj gold, Bloth, 4*c Some words of this 
class, when used to denote different kinds of the substances or qualities wbicb. 
they represent, admit of a plural fbrra ; as. Wine, lome* ; viet, vieet, 

8. Some nouns are used only in the plural ; as, AmuUb, iuhu, 4*^. ; for a 
list, see Table I, %, nesr the end of the book. • 

9. Some nouns have the same form in both numbers 3 as, MathemaUes, etkicB, 
meant, speciet, smef, deer, theep. 

News, which was formerly used both in the singular and pfaual, is now re- 
garded as singular only. 

10. Several nouns ending iii o, preceded by a consonant, have et, in the plural ; 
as, Potato, potatoes ; but canto, junto, solo, take s only. 

.11. The words cannon, sto2,«at<; also the words horse, foot, ii^antry tJod 
eanalry, comprehending bodies of soldiers, are used as plural nouns 3 as, " Sev- 
eral shot being fired -," " several sail of ships." The yroid fish has a plural, but 
is used in the plural sense without a change of form. 

12. To express the plural of a proper noun with a title prefixed, the tide only 
is usually varied in writing, to express the plural 3 as. The Messrs Harper 3 the 
Misses Young. But in regard to the plural of such complex nouns, usage is 
not uniform. Some good writers vaiy the name and not tiie title, and in con- 
versation this usage is more common 3 as. The Miss Youngs. With the tide of 
3^s^ or the numerals two or Mree- prefixed, the name only is varied to express 
the plural. 

13. Compounds in which the principal word is put first, vary the principal 
word to form the plurals 3 as, Fa^ier-in-law 3 plural, FatA<r«-in-law. Com- 
pounds ending in/id and all those in which the principal word is put last, have 
the regular plural form. — G, Brown, 

Write the plural of the following nouns. 

Quill ^ woman wolf church guide man 

land penny thief dress hoof self 

life goose. hero gulf mouse wharf 

grape. pea tooth. brother chief genius 
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«« §51. GENDER. 

1. Some nouns with a certain termination represent male 
beings ; as, Actor, abbof . 

2. With a different termination they represent female be- 
ings ; as, ActresSf abbess. So likewise — 

Mas. Fern, Mas. Fern. 

Lion lioness. ' Count , countess. 

Author authoress. Emperor empress. 

For a complete lUt, see Table II., near the end of the book. 

3. In many instances different words are used to denote the 
different sexes ; as, Boy, girl ; Mar, nun* In like manner-^ 

Mas. Fern. Mas. Fern. 

Man woman. Uncle aunt 

Beau belle. Brother sister. 

Father mother. Hart roe. 

See Table II. 2, near the end of the book, for a list 

4. The sex is sometimes denoted by annexing or prefixing 
another word ; as, Land-lord, land-lady; cock-sparrow, hen- 
sparrow ; he-goat, she-goat. 

5. All objects, which belong to neither the male nor female 
kind, are said to be of the neuter gender. 

NoTE.^Neuter signifies neWur, or belonging to neiiher sex. 



§52. DEFINITIONS. 

1. Gender is a property of the noun or pronoun, by -which 
it distinguishes sex. 

2. The masculine gender denotes the male sex. 
8. The feminine gender denotes the female sex. 

4. The neuter gender denotes things which are neiiher 
male nor female. 
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OBSBRTATIONS. 

1. Some nouns denote objects which are either male or female ; 9m, Chtld^ 
jKBrentf neighbor. Such are sometimes said to be of the coMMOir oxv- 

2. Things without life are sometime! figurttitely repreeented as hatisg 
the attributes of living beings ; to such the distinction of sex it applied ; aa 
when we say of a ship, she sails well, or of the sun, he is rising. Things re- 
Uiftkflble for power, size, &e., are' spoken of as maaculine. Things beauti- 
fiii,amiabley0r productive, as feminine. 

3. When we speak in a general manner of a species j as. The ddg, the cat, 
&<e., to the species which is remaricable for boldness, strength, or generosity, 
the male -sex is generally attributed ; to animals of opposite quali^es the fe- 
male sex is attributed ; afl, ** The dog is remarksUe for kit mgadityJ* " Th« 
cat, as »he beholds the light, eontracts the ball of her eye." Creatures whose 
sex is unknown or unimportant to be regarded, ai# often spoken of as neater-; 
as, If a man steal an ox or sheep and sell it, dtc. 



ORAUEXERCISE. 

1. How many do*s the wotd ^ver denote ? Change the form so that it diaU 
denote more than one. Change the following nouns to the plural form ; knife, 
strife, wife, chief, fox, glass, brush, vanity, money, child, emphasis, analysis, 
Memorandum, gymnasium. ' See Table I. 

What is that property of a noun called which diitingiiishes one (Wnn mon 
than one 7 

2. What is the distinction between lion and lioness ? duke and duchess f 
master and mistress ? father and mother T 

How is this distinction denoted ? Ans, By difference in termination, or by 
different words. * 

By what property of the noun is the distinction of sex denoted T 
8. What is number. How is the plural number formed ? What are the 
variations from the general rule 7 What is gender 7 What does the word 
gender signify 7 Neuter 7 



* The term eommon does not refer t<f any distinction in sex, but is applied to 
ascertain class of nouns, which, from their form, are indeterminate in respect to 
gender ; but the context generally determines to which sex tbmy are to be re- 
ferred. • 
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44iS. CA8E. 

Case. (Lat costu, ^ an end/' or ** a close/') denotes a variation in the tnd- 
ing of words which can be declined. This is its meaning in Latin «&d <a«Mk 
Ctrammars. * 

1. In English Grammar, «a9e 46not^ <' cozidjitioiiy'' ^ x^ 
tion/'pr "position." 

SXAMFLES. 

The hunter killed a panther. A. panther killed (he fttinlm 

In what relation Is the noon ** hunteP' in the first sentence ? Ans. In the 
relation of subject. What is the case called which denotes this relation t Ans. 
** Nominative/' (from the Latin word naminativuif naming j) because it names 
or deb-ignates that which is spoken of, that is, the subject 

In what relation is the noun ** banter'' in the second Mumple 1 Aai. la * 
the relation of " object.'' 

' What is the case termed which denotes the object 7 Ans. The ''ofajee* 
tive case." 

What kind of verbs requires the obieetive case f 

What case follows prepositions ? Ans. The objective. 

-How can the nominative case be known T Ans. By inquiring which word 
demotes the person or thing spoken of, or doing something. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the nominative and obfective cases in the following sentences. 

The.law forbids theft. 
Brutus assassinated Ceesar. 
Cicero punished the conspirators. 
Anthony beheaded Cicero. 
Eairthqu^kes have destroyed oLttjos. 

2. A noun or pronoun, which denotes the owner ot pos- 
sessor, is in the possessive case ; as, Washington's sword. 

3. A noun, which stands unconnected with the subject or 
predicate in a sentence, is in the independent state or case ; 98y 
On comrades ! Lazarus ! come forth. 
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§54. DEFINITIONS. 

1 . Case is the property of a noun or pronoun, which denotes 
tiie relation or state of nouns and pronouns in a sentence. 

2. There are four cases, Nominative, Possessive, Objec- 
tive, and Independent,* (or absolute.) 

3. A noun in the nominative case is the mbject of the verb. 

4. A noun in the possessive case denotes ownership, 

^ 5. A noun in the objective case is the object of the verb. 
6. The independent case is that of a noun or pronoun, 
which stands unconnected, in construction, with the subject 
or predicate of a^ sentence. 

NpTE.— <A noun or a pronoun, joined with a participle^ and independent of 
the rest of tne sentence, in construction, is sometimes said to be in the case 
abioUii^. The case independent, as defined above, is intended to apply to every 
condition or state of nonns or pronouns standing unconnected, in which an 
ellipsis is not obviously intended by the writer or speaker. 

REVIEW. 

1. What are the prc^erties of nouns ? 2. Describe and define person. 
3. What does the word person signify ? 4. What do the different persons de- 
note ? 5. How is the distinction of sex denoted ? 6. What does the word 
case signify ?^ 7. What does it mean in English Grammar 7 8. In the sen- 
tence, ike chiid reads', in what case is child 1 9. How c&n you know that 
child is in the nominative case ? Ans. By inquiring who reads; this will show 
who is spoken of 10. In the sentence, the child reads, will you supply an ob- 
jective case 1 11. In the sentence, Ote chUd reoiht his brother's 6ook, will yoa 
point out the nominative, possessive, and objective cases ? 



§ 55. ANALYZING AND PASSING. 

Parsing is derived from the Latin word pars, " a part." 
1. Parsing is naming and describing the parts of speech 
which compose a sentence, and showing their connection and 
government. 

* The term independent, refers to the state or condition of the noun in a sen- 
tence, but no^ to its " relation." A noun may be in an independent condition 
or state when it has no grammatical relation to either the subject or predicate 
of the sentence. 
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2. In this work the tertDEparn and parsing are applied to an exercise, which 
consists in a particular examination of the parts of speech in a sentence. 

.I^e foUowing questions may serve as a guide in parsing the noun. 1. Whj 
called \a noun ? 2. Proper or common ? Why 1 3. What person ? 4. What 
number ? Why ? 5. What gender 1 Why f 6. What case ? Why t 

3. The terms analytiis and . analyzing are applied to a particular examiiui- 
tion of sentences. The following questions, may serve as a guide in analyzing 
a sentence. 1. What is the subject ? Why? 2. What is the predicate ? Whyl 
3>, How is the subject modified 1 4. How is the predicate modified 7 5. What 
is the modified subgect 1 6. What is the modified predicate 1 7. Whst are 
the adjuncts 1 8. Name the parts of speech in the sentence. The learner 
will be directed to parse words, and analyze sentences. 

4. The sentence should in all cases be analyzed, before the words arv 
parsed. * 

Here review {$ 35, 36, 37 ; also $$ 14, 15. 



. NOMINATIVE CASE. 
§ 56. RULE. 
The nominative case is the subject of the verb. 

EXERCISE. 
MOI>EL OF ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

Sentence. Trees grow. • * 

Analyze. — ^Trees is tBe subject ; that qf which something i8 said. 
Grow is the predicate ; that whidi is used to assert. 

Parse.-— Trees is a noun j the name of something. 

Class — a common noun ; a general name. ^ 

Person — of the third person ; it denotes the thing spoken of, 

Nwmher-^^ the plural number; U denotes more than one. 

Gender — of the neuter gender ; it denotes neither male nor female. 

Cose— in the nominative case ; U ts the sv^ect of Ike verb. 

Constructionr-\t is the subject of the verb grow, according to Rule, $ 56., 



Water flows. The earth revolves swiftly.^ 

Birds fly. llie boat glides rapidly.i 

Time flies. Fragrant^ flowers bloom in the garden.^ 

Boys leafQ. The lark mounts high in the air.3 

1J29;1. 9$$24and25. sjS^. 
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§ 57. THE POSSCSfflTG: CABE. 

1. Th6 possessivie singular is generally formed by add. 
ing Sj with an apostrophe before it, to the nominative ; as, 
^SmftU Journal;" '^ Spencer' $ Anecdotes;" "jRr^ 
(fe«'« Tragedies ;'* "Dr. Laiwrenfii% study;" ^^ Seraee^n 
Art of Poetry ;" " BomvdPB Life of Johnson.*" 

2. The possessive case pbtrdlj ending in e9j has tibe 
apostrophe, but omits the « ^ as, JEagles* wmgs. 

3. When the noun endk in f, z, x^ or ee, the t is f ometimei omitted, if the 
following word begins with «, or contiins aa « or x in the first syllible ; o, 
Conscience' sake. The t is more comn^onlj omitted in poetry than in prate. 

MoTC^For further ezplanatioa of the poatesaire ease, aee Syntax, Part in. 



EXSECISE. 

ForiheBoca^orSlak. 

MM. 

Boy - book boy's book. 

Horse - mane horse's mane. 

*Horses - (plural) mane horses' mane. 

Write the following nouns accordug to the model. ' 

John knife. Joseph bat. 

Father farm. Brother cane. 

James baU. 6 orge watch. 

Virtue reward. Cowper poem. • 

Webster grammar. 

Ross V(lyage.« 

Eagles. wings. « 

Which noons denote- the owners, in the sentences above T Which the thing 
owned or possessed ? 

*An apostrophe indicates lan omission of a letter, as in callM; the apostrophe 
mdicates the omission of e. As the sign of the possessire case, the apostro- 
phe seems more properly to denote the omission oft or <, than a contraction 
of Aw, htr^ or tfo. See Crombie't Etymolosy, 
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§58. RULC. 

A ncnm oi^ a pronoun in tihe posseauTe caae^ limits the 
meaaing of the name of the thing possessed, . 

EXAMPLES. - 

The president's house. Which is the thing possessed f Which 
noun denotes the otoner or possessor ? What does it limit ? 
• Virtue's reward. Wbicli' noun denotes. the thing possessed? 

The moon's light What does moon Hmit ? 

Mo(kl of parsing. 
Sentehci..— Tlie president's message arrived. 

Analtke.— Message, is the ntbjectf modified by president's. 

The President's message, is the modified sutfjeet. 

Arrived, is the predicates it affiims something of the subject 

Parse.— Message is a common noun of name» ^ 

1. Person— third person, it denotes the thing spoken of. 
S. JVum^er-— singular number ; denotes but one. 

3. Gender — neuter gender \ neither male nor female. 

4. Case — nominative case ; denotes the subject 



6. Com<inidtotir— the subject of arrived ; Rale $ 56. 
President's is a common noutiy of the third person singular, 
the possessive case ; its sign is '• ; it denotes th« owner and ! 



maseoliney in 
UmiUi 



Examples for Parsing.^ 
Analyze and parse according to the model above. 

Youth's joys depart 
Edward's courage failed. 
Samuel's prospects brighten. 
Joseph's mther wept bitteirly. 
Washington's army suffered. 
The ship's crew mutinied. 
Bonaparte's soldiers conquered. 



* Tbs noons only are to be pussd. 

7 
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§ 59. THE OBJECTIVE CASE. See §§ 11, 5% 53. 

1. The fonn of the objective case of nouns is like that of the 
nominative. 

2. A noun in the objective case after a transitive verb, de- 
notes that wliich is acted upon, or controlled hy the agent, or 
doer. 

EXAMPLE. 

The >an warms the earth. Which noon denotes the doer ? Which noan 
denotes the thing acted upon ? Which is in the nominatiye case 7 Which in 
the objective ? 

What kind of a verb then is toarma 7 Ana. A trantUio* veib. 

3. The noun following a preposition is in the objective case. 



$60. RULE. 

The object of a tran^dve verb, is put in the objective 
case. 

EXERCISE. 

Write ■ nominative and an objectiYe case for each of the fdlowing transitive 
veriM : 

— strikes — — consumes — 

— reads — , — created — 

— loves — — studies — 

— deceives — — obeys — 

Mfdd of .Anfdjpdng and Parsing. 

Sentence.— The workman's hammer drives the nadl. * 

Analyze. — Hammer is the wbjtct (spoken of.) 

The workman's hanmier, is the mod^d aubjeet. 

Drives is the predicate, a transitive verb. 

Drives the nail, is the modified predicate. 

Nail is the object ; it denotes that which is acted upon. 



AND EXERCISES. 
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Pa RSK/— /fomm«r is a commoa ooan, of the thiid person, aiogular, neuter, 
tnd is the subject of drives. Rule $ 56. 

IVorhnan'* is a common noun, of the third person, singular, matcvUne, and 
limits hammer, which is the thing possessed. Rule $68. ' 

Nail is a common noun, of the third person, singular, neuter, and is put in 
the objective case. It is the object of the transitive veib driven. Rule f 60. 



EXAMPLES TO BE PARSED. 

Analyze and Parse. 

The goldsmith's diamond cuts the glass. 
The prince obeys the king's command. 
Arnold's treason disgraced his name. 
The eagle's talons seized the prey. 
George studies Colburn's arithmetic 
The sun's rays disperse the darknes& ' 
The youth's diligence deserves praise. 



COMPOSITION. 

Compose nine sentences, each of which shall contain a nominatiTe, 
ire, and an objective case, using the following nouns and verbs. 
fioTE. — ^The article on, a, or the, may be used if necessary to make 





AbwTW. 




Verbs. 


James 
Grass 
Scythe 


Henry 
Knife 
Wood 


Axe ^ 
Tree > 
Farmer > 


cuts. 


Rivers 

Cold 

Winter 


Frost 

Winter 

Ground 


Water ) 
Winters 
Cold S 


congei 


Gun 

Hunter 

Game 


Soldier 
Sword 
Enemy 


Indian ^ 
Man > 
Arrow) 


kills. 



DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

Noons are declined, that is, their cases are named as 

follows : 

Sir^ular. PlurdL 

Mm. case Man men 

Poss, case * Man's ^ men's 

Objec case Man men 

ina^ case Man men. 
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Sinffuka-. 


Phnd 


Pos8. case 
Objee. case 
biaep.cast 


King 
King's 
• King 
King 

SnguUxr. 


kingv 
kingi^ 
kings 
kingfu 


Norn. 
Pass. 
Objee. 
hufep. 


Wife 
Wife's 
MTife 
Wife 


Mil 



RxMARK. — IiMtead of the poMetsive cose, the preposition with iti object ie 
often used ; ae^ The light qf tke sun^ instead of the fun's light The sword 
iff the king, instead of the kin^s sword. 



§ 61. PRONOUNS. 

Here review $} 19 asd Sa 

What does the word pronoun signify t 

What pronoans are always sabjects, that is, in the nominatire case f } 19. 

What pronouns are objects, or in the objective cose Y 



§ 62. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

1. /, thou, yoUy Ae, ihe, tty are personal pronouns ; bo called 
because they represent the speaker, tlie one spoken to, or that 
which is spoken of. 

2. I is of the ^rst person ; it represents the one speaking. 

3. TTtou .and you are of the second person ; they represent 
the one spoken ta 

4. Hcy she, itf are of the third person ; they represent the 
one spoken of. 

NuTE.~The pronoun /should always be written with a capitai letter. 
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5, Tile Ptmn^prmunmt are declined, or thoir cues mmed as foUom t 
/. ri&ST FE&soir. 





^ngtdar. 


PluniL 


JSTom. 


I 


we 


Pom. 


My 


our 


Indep. 


Me 
I or me 


us 

we or us. 



NoT-E.-— Mint and thine were formerly used befbre words beginning with 
a Towel, instead of m5f and thy. This usage is nearly obsolete. 

ThjOU, SECOND FERSOir. 

Singuktr, PlurdL 

JSTom. Thou ye or you 

Poss, Tliy your 

06/. Thee you, rardy ye 

Ind^, Thou or thee ye or you. 

Note. — Hum w used chiefly in grave or formal style. You has always the 
plural form, but is used in place of nouns of either numbers. / 

HCy She, B. I'HIRD PERSON. 

Singvlar. 

^onu He She It 

Poss. His Her Its 

Obj. Him Hor It 

Indqf. He or him She or her It 

Plural 

JSTom. They They Thw 

Poss. Tlieir Their Tlieir 

Obj. Them Them Them 

Jndep, They or them They or them They or them. 



REMARKS. 

1. The pronouns hers, ours, yours, theirs,* are possessive 
pronouns, standing either in place of her own, our own, your 
own, their own, or in place of her, our, your, their, and a 

*Owr«*. ymirs. thtirs, nre always substitutes, used in the place of nouns, which 
are understood.— H'^ebsfer. 
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noun ; as, The book is yoursj that is, your own. Yours of 
yesterday ; that is, your letter ^ &c. 

Mine and thine usually stand in place of my oum, thy oumj 
or of 7»y, thy^ and a noun. 

2. The Possessive pronouns hersj ours, yours, theirs, an'** 
commonly mine and thine, are either in the nominative t ' 
objective case, and should be so regarded in parsing.* 



MODEL OP ANALYZIKO AND PARSING. 

SEI7TENCE. I Uame you. 
AvALTZE.— / is the subject. Blame is the predicate. You is the object 

Parse. — / is a personal pronoun, of the first person, singular number, nom- 
inative case, and is the sul^ect of blame. 

Vou is a personal pronoun, second person, of the plural form, objectiTe case, 
and is the oqect of blame. Rule $ 60. 



EXAMPLES FOB PARSING. 

Parse the Pronottns only. 

We compel them. Tliey hate me. 

I hear your request You see me. 

She fears him. He fears my anger. 

Thou ntlest us. It is his book. 

You believe me. They care for you. 

Thine is the kingdom. Yours is received. 



EXERCISE. 

Write a pronoun in the nominative case btfore each of the following Jem^ 
■nd one in the objective case qfUr thera. 

— love — — believe — 

— obeys *— — commands — 

— teach — ^ — insult — 

*See Webster's Imp. Grammar, in which this view is fully substantiated. 
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Remark^— The subject of Pronotau is resumed after the exercises on the 
rerb. Such as are used in the conjugation of the verb have been already ex* 
plained. 



§6a VERBS. 
Here review $ 10. 

A yerb is a part of speech by means of Trhich something 
is asserted or expressed. 

CLASSBS. 

1. Verbs are of two kinds ; transitive and intransitive. 
, 2. Transitive verbs are such as admit of an object. 
This definition is applicable only to the activt form, see $ 73. 

3. Intransitive verbs are such as do not admit of an object 

^ Note. — ^Transitive (Lat, transiiwuSf "having the power of passing/') im- 
plies that the action originating in that which the subject represents, tc^ 
minates on the person or thing denoted by the object. 

EXPLANATION. 

' I strike ; can I strike any thing f the name of the thing I strike is the ohj^H 
of the verb. 

What kind of a verb then is strike ? 

I see ; can I see any thing ? What kind of a verb is see 7 

I walk ; can I walk any thing? can walk have any object ? What kind of a 
verb is walk 7 

What kind ofa verb is stand f Why t 

What kind of a verb is loves 7 Why ? 

4. Verbs are varied on account of their subjects in two re- 
spects ; viz : in number and person* 

5. There are two numbers; singular and 'plural; and 
three fehsons ;• firsts second and third. 

* Person and nnmber. applied to the verb, refer only to a form of the verb 
which asage has adopteato correspond to the person or number of the subject. 
Each person or nunioer of the nominative is said to require a particular lorm^ 
or to govern the verb in this respect. 
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§64 MODE. . 

1. Mode (from the Lat., modus, manner) means man- 
ner. 

2. We speak or say things in different ways or man- 
ners. 

(a) We say the flower bboms, the flower bloomed, the 
flower will bloom, the flower has bloomed ; that is, we state a 
fact ; or, the flower does not bloom ; we deny a fact. 

3. This stating,or declaring,or denying any thing, is called 
the INDICATIVE MODE, or manner of speaking. 

Note. — Indicaitve means "showing/' or " declaring." 
(6) We say, the child may horny can learnj must leaniy 
could Icaniy should ham, &c. 

4. This manner of speaking is called the potential mode. 

Note.— Potential (from the Lat., poten* , " able," "having power,") signifies 
having; power or ability. 

(c) We say, ham tkouy obey yc, do, go, 

5. This manner of speaking is called the imperatiyb mode 
or manner. 

Note.— Imperative signifies " commanding." 

(d) We say, to read, to have read. 

6. This manner of speaking is called the infinitive mode. 

NoTK. — Infinitive (from the Lat., infinituSf "unlimited,") signifies "in an 

unlimited manner." 

(e) We say, if it rains, suppose it rains, lest it should rain, 
unless li rains. 

7. This manner of speaking is called the subjunctive 
mode. 

Note.— Subjunctive (Lat., aubjungo, " to subjoin,") signifies subjoined to. 
This mode is called subjunctive, because the clause in which it occurs must be 
"subjoined to," or connected with some other clause to make ••oniplete sense; 
as, '* It' it Tiiins," is an imperfect expression 3 but when subjoined to '* 1 caonot 
work/' the sense is complete. 
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ORAL BXER0I8E. 

1. How many mod«f of speaking haye been described T 

5. In what mode are the foHowhiff ezpfessions: ** I love," ''I have loTed," 
•IwilUoV-llovcd?" Why? 

8. In what mode are the following eipressions : ** I mtr lore/' ** 1 might 
love," ** I can love," " I must love t'' Why 7 Ana. They unply power, sIhU- 
ty, necetsi*/, or obligation. 

4. In what mode are the following expressions : " Sm thou/' ** see/' **see 
ye," " believe him," " obey your rulem ?" Why ? 

d. In what mode are the following expressions : ** To do " ** to learn," " to 
speak," « to have seen ?" Why ? 

6. In what mode are the following expressions: "If I love," "unless yoa 
heor ?" 

7. How many modes have been expliuned f What are they f 



EXERCISE. 

Pttt each of the following verbs in all the different modes. 
MM. 

Verb. — ^Make. Indicativx.— I make^ I made, I have made, 1 shall make. 

Potential.— I may or can make, T might make, I may have mado. 
SuBjUHCTi VE.F— If I make, lest I make, unless I make. 
Imperative^— Make, make thou, make ye, do make. 
fHFiHiTiVE^-To make, to have made. 



VERBS. 

Command* JOeiiy. Pkruse. 

Obey. Forgive. Blame. 

Speak. Turn. Walk. 



§65. DEFINrnONS. 

. 1. Mode is a form of the verb to denote a particular 
nimm(^o{ speaking or asserting any thing. 
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2. Verbs have five modes, the IncUcaUve^ the Potent 
tial^ the Subjunctive^ the Imperative^ and the Infinitive. 

8. The Indicative is used simply to indicate or de- 
clare any thing. 

4. Tlie Potential is used to express power, ability, ne- 
cessity, or obligation. 

NoTE^Both the indicatiTe and potential fonni aie used in asking ques- 
tions. 

5. The Stdjunctive is used to express doubt or condi- 
tion. 

6. The Imperative is used to command, entreat and ex* 
hort. 

7. Th^ Infinitive is used to express an action or a state 
in an unlimited manner. 



§ 66. SIGNS OF THE MODES. 

1. The simple form of the verb is generally used in the In-'' 
dicative mode ; as, I love ; but sometimes do is prefixed for the 
sake of emphasis ; as, I do love. 

2. The same is true of the imperative mode ; as Come thou, 
do come. 

d. May^ can^ must, might , could, would, should, when used 
before another verb, are signs of the Potential mode ; as, 
He may sing ; he should sing. 

4. ITie word to before the verb is the sign of the Infinitive ; 
as, I learn to study ; I love to read. 

5. If, though, except, unless, whether, lest, suppose, admit, 
grant, or any word denoting doubt or condition is the sign of . 
the Subjunctive ; as. If I sleep ; suppose we go. 
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BXSBCISE. 

SenUnces to he Analyzed and Parsed* 

Mention the mode and the kind of the verbs, or »niwer the queitioiii, wliat 
kind of verb, iransUwe or iaUramUioe t In what tnodt 7 Why ? 

The 8uni warm^'the earth.' 

James should lot'e his^ book. 

I will walk in the field. See § 31. 

George must not^ kill the bird. 

If sinners entice thee, consentf thou^' not 

Love justice. Speak the truth. 



§e7. TENSE. 

1. Tense signifies ^ time." (French, tempSy or Latin, fern* 
pus, " time.") 

2. We speak of persons or things as acting, and of occur- 
rences as taking place, in different times. ^ 

(a) We say " the flowers bloom," in the present time ; 
(h) " the flower bloomed," in past time ; (c) " the flower will 
bloom," in future time. 



ORAL EXBBOISE. 

How many kinds of time have been mentioned f 

Put the verb love in the present, past and flitnre time. 

Pot the verb to study in the present, past and Aiture time or tense. 

/ wtdk ; is the verb walk in the present or past time or tense 7 

/ walked, in what time 7 What is the future time or tense of the verb walk f 

^ Sun is the subject > Warms is the predicate. * Earth is the object ^His 
is in the possessive esse. * The adverb not, separates must, the sign, from the 
verb kill. * Thou is in the nondnative case, the subject of die imperative co^ 
sent 

* The nouns, verbs and personal pronouns are to be parsed ; the other wordi 
nay be omitted for the present. 

fThe subject of a verb in the Impentiw mode, is seldom eipresaed : mhta 
it is esproswd it follows the vei1>. 
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EZEECISB. 

Use the follewiog verb* to express sometliing in the preMnt, f>ut and futon 
time. The jMronQuna /, u)9 and Uiey, may be used. 



Strike. 


Hear. 


Look; 


Learn. 


See. 


ITideii. 


Talk. 


Work. 


Believe; 



3. Besides the three general divisions of time mentioned, 
there are some subordinate divisions. 

• (b) We Baj ** the flower had bloomed," that is, before some 
other occurrence had taken place ; as, Before I came, the 
flower had bloomed. This is a division of past time. 

(c) "We say, " the flowers have bloomed," i. e. ata time be- 
fore the present, but it is not certain whether it bloomed a 
moment ago, or at a period considerably distant 

This is also a division of past time. 

(d) We say, '" the flower will have bloomed," that is, before 
some other occurrence will take place ; as, The flow^ mil 
have bloomed before we shall return. This is a division of Jm' 
ture time. 

ORAL EXERCISE. 

I lore, 1 loved, I hare loved, I had loved, I shall or wiU love, I shall here 
loved. 

In how^many difierent times is the verb tove used 7 

Put the verb play in the different times or tenses j also the verbs kaU, di- 
stroytpraUe and blame. 

How many divisions of time have been made ? 'Ans. Six, 

How many divisions of paat time has the verb ? Ans. 7%re«, called the 
Imperfect tense $ as, I loved ; the Perfect tense ; as, I have loved, and the JPIu- 
perfect tense j as, I had loved. 

How many division* of future time has the veib 7 Ana. TWa, the Fini 
Future tense; as, I shall or will lovejuid the Second Future teme } aa,t shall 
have loved. 
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§68. DEFlNinONa 

1. Tense is a fonn of the verb to denote the time in 
whieh any thing exists, or is taking place. 

2. Verbs have six ^tenses. The PreseTit, the Imperfect^ 
the Perfect^ the Plwperfecty the First Futurey and t}ie 
Second Future. 

3. The Present tense denotes what takes place in the 
present time ; and is also employed in stating what is habit- 
ual, and what is always true ; as. The sfwn riseSjOr is ris- 
ing. 

4. The Imfpcrfecf denotes what took place, or was 
taking place, in past time ; as, Irecited^ or was reciting. 

Note L—Tfaii is lometimeB caUed the Patt tense. 

6. The Perfect^ denotes what has taken place, or what 
has been taking place up to the present time ; as, Ihave 
readf or have been reading. 

Note 1— This tense is sometimes called the Priori pretent 

6. The Pluperfect^ denotes what had taike^ place, or 
what had been taking place, before some other past action ; 

^as, The news Jiad arrived before the packet reached ihe 
port. 

Note 3.— This tense is sometimes called the Prior-past; since it denotes 
that something took place prior to, or before some other past event. 

7. The First Future denotes what win taike place ; as, ' 
It will rain. 

* The term impeifeeif ^ unfinished," is strictly applicable only to the Pro- 
gressive form, viz : I viras reciting. Tlie Indennite form, viz : I recited, de- 
notes an action JSnuAed, in past time, and might properly be called the preterit 



t Psiyecf, signifies '' finished." f Prior, signifies ''before." 

JiPluperfect (tat»» plns^ more, peifoctas^ jSmsAed,) signifies ** more, than the 



8. The Second Future denotes ^wbBlk Trill take place be- 
fore some future action or event ; as, Before I shall see 
you, the criminal unll have been executed. 

This tense is sometimes called the Future Peifect, and Prior Fntore. 



§ 69. SIGS9 OF THE TENSES. 

Tkitscs. Sioirs. 

Present. The Bimple form of the verb, and sometimes do, am, orf, 

i$ or are. 
Imperfect, The simple form, and sometimes did, was, wast or were. 
Perfect, have, hast or has. 

Pluperfid, had or hadst 

First Future, shall or will 

Second Future, shall have, or will have. 



EXAMPLES OF THE TEKSES. 

NoTX.— Each tense has two forms, which may be called the Indefinite and 
Progressive forms. The Indefinite denotes no precise time; the Progressive 
denotes an action as progressing or going on at some particular time. 



. PBSSBNT TEK3S. 

Indefinite Form. Progressive Form. 

i ride, (that is, at any time.) I am riding, (that is, at the present moment.) 

f love, (no precise time denoted.) I am loving, (that is now.) 

I write, (a customary act.) I am writing,(that is at the present moment) 



• IMPERFECT TENSE, 

MeJMte Fortn, Progretnve Form, 

I rode, (no precise time denoted.) I was riding, (that is, yesterday.) 

I loved, (when 1 not certain.) 1 was loving, (when 7 at a certaia time.) 

I wrote, (that is, was accustomad I was writing, (aa hour ago.) 
to write.) 
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PEEFSCT TENSE. 

IndefinUi Form, Ptognmv FomL 

I luiTe read, (time not specified.) I have been reading, (that is, just now.) 
I haye written. I liave been writing. 

PLTJPEBFEOT TENSE. 

htdefinitt Form. Frogretaive Form 

I had read. I had been reading. 

I had written. I had been writing. 

VIBST FTJTUBE TENSE. 

/fii2f/!mle Form, ProgrttHve Form, 

I shall or will read. I shall or will be reading. 

I shall or will write» I shaU or will be writing. 

SECOND PUTUBE. 

JhdefinUe Form. ^ Progreaahe Form. 

I shall have read. I shall have been reading. 

I shall haVe written. I shall have been writing. 



EXEBCISE. 

Write the Indefinite and ProgressiTe forms of the following rerbs, In etch 
of the tenses. 

Heart Read. Study. Command^ Obey. 



OBAL EXEBCISE. 

1. In what tense are. " I have lored." ** yon have loved," " he has loved V* 
Why T What does this tense denote t What is the Progressive form of this 
tenae t What ia the aign of this tenaa 1 

2. In what tense are, " I had loved,'' "yon had loved,'' " they had loved V* 
What does this tense denote T What it the tig««kf thit teste f Whtt it th» 
PngiMriifv Iborm cf tlait tuM f 
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3. In what tenie are, « I lored/' « they lored/' " you loved t" What doe- 
this tense denote t What is the Progressive Torm of this tenae T 

4. « I shall or will love," « he shall or will love/' " you shall or will lore." 
In what tease are these expressions 7 Define this tense. Give its Progies- 
sive form. 

6. « I shall have lovedj" tense ? sign ? what does it denote t What is the 
Progressive form ? 

6. How many tenses have been described T Define each. Give an eiam- 
ple of each, in both forms. 

7. How many modes have been detcribed? Define etch. Give an 
pie of each. 



REMARKS. 

1. The Indicative mode has six tenses. 

2. The Potential mode has four tenses, viz : the presenti imper 
feet, perfect and pluperfect 

The tenses of the Potential mode are : 

Present — I may, can or must love. 
Imperfect — ^I might, could, would or should love. 
Perfect — ^I may, or can, or must have loved. 
Pluperfect — ^I might, could, would or should have loved. 

3. The Infinitive mode has two tenses, viz : 

The Present— To love. 
The Pejr/erf— To have loved. 

4. The Subjunctive mode has all the tenses of the Indicative ; 
BSfJfl lovcy present ; Jflhave loved^ perfect, &c 



§ 70. AUXILIARY VERBS. 

1. Auxiliary means " helping," or " helper." 

2. A few verbs are used in forming the modes or Censes of 
other verbs, and are called auxiliaries, or helping verbs. 

3. Most of these have only two forms, as ; 

Can, coidd. 
May,* might 
Will,^' would. 
Shall, ^^_^_ should. 

* WUl \m sometimes used as a principal verb, and in that case it takes an 
aaziliary, and may have the regular forms of te mfriBbB and tenses 5 as, I will. 
I wiUdU I htfv« will«d, 1 may wUl^ Svo. 
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4. The yerbs am or be, have and do, have all the modes and 
texises of other verbs. 



ORAL BXBBCISE* 

^ r have loved." Which is the auiiliary 7 Which ii the principal verb 1 

" I shall love.'' Which is the auxiliary or helping veib 1 

'* I shall have loved.'' Point out the helping verbs, ^hat is the mode and 

tense T 
** I may or can have loved." Point out the principal verb. Which are the 

helping verbs t What mode is denoted by may or can 1 
** I mighty eoulf/, would or sliould love." Which is the principal verb? Which 

are helping verbs T What mode is denoted by the forms might cotddf would 

vaAthouldl 
«M do believe." Which is the helping verb ? What tense 7 
'^ I did believe." Which ia the helping verb 7 What tense 7 



§ 71. PARTlCIPLEa 

1. Participles are derived from verbs ; but they modify 
the meauing of nouns to which they belong. 

2. Verbs have three participles ; a present, a perfect, and a com- 
pound participle. 

3. A Present* participle ends in vng, and implies continuance of 
action or being ; as, Loving, haidng, standing, being. 

4 A Perfect, or past participle denotes action or being com- 
pleted ; as, Loved, been, stood. 

5. A compound participle, formed of the helping verb have, and 
the perfect participle of the principal verb, denotes action or being, 
completed, before some other action or event ; as. Having loved ; 
baving been. 

Present, loving. Perfect, loved. 

Compound, having loved, 

*The participle in tng, denotes continuance of 6etng, or action as present in 
reference to the time denoted by the verb of the sentence in which it stands. 
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EXEB0I6E. 
Write the partidplefl to the following yoiImi 

Vert>, Love. 
Preimt, loving, paf^ct, loved^ compound, having lored. 

Receive Obey 

Believe CommaBd 

Hate Study. 



§72. REGOLAR VERBS. 

1. Verbs which form their Imperfecit teme K[iii Perfect 
participle by adding erf, or d* to the present, are called 
regular verbs. 

Levey is a regcdar verb. Why ? Ans. Its Imperfect 
tense, and Perfect participle are formed by adding d 
to the present ; as, Present, Ihve, Imp., I loved, 

2. All verbs which do not form their Imperfect tense 
and perfect participle by addmg erf or c? to the present, are 
called irregylar verba ; as, Present, I come. Imp., I came. 

§ 73. Afdtm and Passive Forms of TranstHve Verbs.f 

What is a trangitiTe verb 7 Is stnke a tranBltive veib 7 Why ? Xa love a 
transitive i^erb T Why 1 Is there any difference d meaning, in the following 
expressions t 

* When the present ends in «, d only is sdded to form the Imperfect tense 
and Perfect participle of regular verbs. 

t The terms active and pamve arm not very properly applied to these two 
forms of the veib. They belone more properljr to the subjects of the verbs. 
In the active form, the subject of the verb is active, or denotes the doer of the 
action. In the passive form,,the subject of the verb is passive, or denotes the 
object of tibe action. See examples already given. 
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1. IlovetnysUter, 2. My aitUr U lo9ed bif m^ 

The first e]q[)ramian is called the "* Active form.'' The seecmd the ^ Passire 
form." 

1. All traositiyc verbs have tok acdye and a passive form. 

2. la the active form, the subject denotes the actor, or agent. 

3. In the passive form, the subject of the verb denotes the 
object of the action ; and the noun or pronoun which denotes 
the agent is put in the objective ease after the preposition by. 



EXAMPLES. 

jSdwe, Passive. 

Charles reads the book. The book is read by Charles. 

The child obeys his {Barents. His parents are obeyed by the child. 

Edward strikes his brother. His brother is struck by Edward. 

[Note.— In these sentences the object of the verb in the active form becomes 
the subject in the passive, and the meaning is not changed.] 

I love my sister. I am loved by my sister. 

I stiike you. I am struck by you. 

Edward strikes his brother. Edward is strudc by his brother. 

[NoTE.-*In these sentences, the subject of the veib is the same in the 
passive form as in the active, but the meaning is materially different] 



BXBBOISE. 

Write the foUowing verbs in the paisiva form.^ 

(1) Make the objects of the verbs in the active form, the saljects of the 
verbs in the passive form. 

Subjects. Verbs. ' Ohjeds. 

The sun warms the earth. 

The hunter kills the fox. 

The farmer tUls the ground. 
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(S) Let the mbjeetibe the Mine in bothfomM. 




iSUfeeft. FMf. 


O^/eeCi. 


The hunter kills 
I diBlllw 


the tiger. 
Cbarlea 



§74. CONJUGATION. 

1. Conjugation is the infleetion of ft verb in the diflBureni 
modes, tenses, nnmbeis and persons. 

ItffkctionofthtvahhveinUie huSeMf modt premdUme. 

Singular. 

/loot, fint pexwnii lingolir, becenee the pronoui / ie of the flnt person, 
■iDsular. 
Thou lovut, leeond penon, lingular, becanee thou ii of tfie lecond perM>n, 

Fit, ih§ or tf loeet, third penon, nngolar, became hi jad aft« and t< are 
of the tliud peraon, aingolar. 

FhardL 

We kw, firit pei^i ploral, beeanae we ia of the firat pemm, plural. 

Ye Cfwmlooe, aecoiia peraon, plural, becauae ft and you are of the a^ond 
person pIuraL 

Jheff lav€f third peraon, plnxHl, became the oominatiTe ikejfiM of the third 
person, pIuxaL 

BEMABE. 

Hie [ironoun tou represents nouns either of the singular or plu- 
ral niunlier, but it requires the verb to be In the plural fonn. 

2. Thb Pbikcipal Pabts of a verb are, the PresaU In- 
dicaiivej the Imperfect Indicative, and the Perfect Participle, 



§ 75. CONJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 
VERB, LOVE. 

fRIVCIPAL ThSLTB. 

PremUj love ; h^ptrfidj loved ; Paftd Par^dpU, loved. 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 

Present ienK^ to love, v 

Perfect tense^ to have loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, loving. 

Perfect, loved. 

Compound, having loved. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE 

IITDEFINITE FORM. PROGRESSIVE FORM. 

Singular. Singidar. 

lit PtTBon, I love. let Pefsotif I am loving. 

M Thou lovest 2d Thou art loving. 

3d He* loves: Sd He is loving. 

Phtetd, FlurdL 

1. We love. 1. We are loving. 

-2. Ye, or you love.. 2. Ye, or you are loving. 

8. They low. 3. They are loving. 

Write the verbs move, prove, and believe, in the different persons end num- 
bers of the Present tense. 

IMPEBFBCT TEKSE. 
Singtdar, Singular. 

/ 1. I loved, or did love. 1. f was loving. 

2. Thou lovedst; or didst love. 2. Thou wast Toting. 

3. He loved, or did love. 3. He was loving. ' 

Plural Plwid, 

1. We loved. 1. We were loving. 

2. Ye, or you loved. 2. Ye, or you were loving. 

3. They loved. 3. They were loving. 

Write the verbs move, prove, believe in the different persons and numbers 
of the Imperfect tense. Is thou did love proper ? Why not 9 

* A noun or some other pronoun of the third person, might be used instead of 
fee in the conjugation of the verbs ; as. He, the, it, or man, dec, loves. 
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PERFECT TSNSB. 

INDEFINITE FORM. PR00RK5SITS FORM. 

Singidar, Singuiar. 

1. I have loved. 1. I have been loving. 

2. Thoa hast loved. S. Thou hast been loving. 

3. He haA Loved. 3. He has been loving. 

PluraL Plural. 

1. We have loved. 1. We have been loving. 

2. Ye or YOU have loved. 2. Ye or you have been loving. 

3. They nave loved. 3. They have been lovinj. 

Write the verbs move, jtrovt^ bdieve in the diiTerent persons and numben 
of the Perfect tense. Correct the following. Y'ou hadst believed j the horses 
has moved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Sign — Had. 
SingvJar. Sing^dar, 

1. t had lovod. 1. I had been loving. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2. Thou hadst been loving. 
^ 3. He had loved. 3. He had been loving. 

PluraL PluraL 

1. We had loved. I. We had been loving. 

2. Ye or you had loved. 2. Ye or you had been loving. 

3. They had loved. 3. They bad been loving. 

Write the verbs luar, receive, arrive, in the different persons and numben of 
the Pluperfect tense. What is the ngn of this tense ? 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

SignB—SIudl or Will. 
Svngular, Singular, 

1. 1 shall or will love. 1. I shall or will be loving. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love. 2. Thou shalt or wilt be loving. 

3. He shall or will love. 3. He shall or will be loving. 

PluraL PluraL 

1; We shall or will love. 1. We shall or will be loving. 

2. Ye or you shall or will love. 2. Ye or you shall or will be loving. 

3. They shall or will love. 3. They shall or will be lovingi 

Write the verbs obey, command and trust, in the different persons and num* 
ben of the First Future tense. Are these; verbs regular or irregular? Why f 
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SECOND FUTURE. 
Sign— £iftaa have, 

* INDEFINITE FORMt PROGRKSSITX FORM. 

^Xig;vikw, Singular, 

1. I shall havo loved. 1. I shall haye heen loving. 

2. Then wilt have loved. S. Thoa wilt have been loving. 

3. He shall or will have loved. 3. He shall or will }iave been loving. 

FluraL » Plural. 

1. We shall have loved. 1. We shall have been loving. 

2. Ye or you will have loved. 2. Ye or you will have been loving. 

3. They shall or will have loved. 3. They shall or will have been loving. 

Writethe verbs Af or, believe, and look, in the different persons and numbers 
of the Second Future tense. How many tenses in the Indicative mode 7 De- 
fine each. Tell the different numbers and persons in each. 



POTENTIAL MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Note.— The present tense of the potential mode is used to denote eithef 
jnreeaU or future time. 

Signs— ifa^, can, muai, 
Singular, Angular, 

1. I may, can, or must love. 1. I may, can, or must be lovine. 

2. Thou mayst, canst, or must love. 2. Thou mayst,canst,or must be loving* 

3. He may, can, or must lo?e. 3. He may, can, or must be loving. 

PluruL " Plural, 

1. We may, can, or must love. 1. We may, can. or must be loving. 

2. Ye, or you may, can, or must love. 2. Ye or you may,can,or must be loving. 

3. They may, can or must love. 3. They may, can, or must be loving. 

Write the verbs create, destroy and deceive, in the different persons and 
numbers of the Present tense, of the Potential mode. Are these veibs regu- 
lar? Why? 

IMPERFECT TENSE.* 

Note.— The Imperfect tense of the Potential mode is used to denote either 
past, present or fiUtare time. 

. * The terms Present and Imperfect are applicable/ only in part, to the two 
first tenses of the Potential mode. May, can, and mutt when they are' the 
signs of the present tense, refer either to future or to present time ; and might, 
couldf would, should, when they are the signs of the Imperfect tense, more 
commonly refer to present and future time, than to past. 

The terms Present and Imperfect are retained in this work for the sake of 
nnifoimitv with most English Granmianin use. Neitherof the tense forms 
can be fully explained by a single term. 
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Signs^iUtg/cC, could, would or ahouUL 

INDEFIiriTE FORSr. PROGRESSITS FORK. 

Singular, Singutar. 

I. I might, could, would or should love. 1. 1 might, &c., be loving. 
Z» Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst or 

sbouldst love. S. Thou mightst, &c., be loviiig. 

3. He might,could,would or Bhooldlove. 3. He might, &«^ be loving. 

. Plural. Plurei. 

I Wemight^could^would or should love. 1. We might, &e., be loving. 
S. Ye or vou mighty could, would or 

should love. 2. Ye or you might, &C., be loving. 

3. They might, could, w.ould or should 

love. 3. They might, 4cc., be loving. 

Write the verbs, dtfend, pretend, uid convey, in the different persons tnd 
numbers of the Impeifect tense of the Potential mode. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Sigor^Mdy have, 
Bingular, Singtdar, 

li T may or can have loved. 1. I may or can have been loving. 

S. Thou mayst or canst have loved. S. Thou mayst or canst have beenioving 

3. He may or can have loved. 3. He may or can have been loving. 

Pitirflrf. PluraL 

1. We may or can have loved. 1. We may or can have been loving. 

2. Ye or you may or can have loved. 2. Ye or you may or can have been loving 

3. They may or can have loved. 3. They may or can have been loving. 

Write the verbs employ, prepare and owe in the different persons and num- 
bers in the Perfect tense of the Po^ntial mode. What is the sign of this tenset 

PLUPERFECT. 

Sign»->JI%A/, could, would, tkotdd or mutt have. 

Singular, 

1. I nught, could, would or should have loved.* 

A 5 '^oa miphtst; couldst, wouldst or shouldst have loved. 

/ You might, could, would or should have loved. 
3. He might, could, would or should have loved. 

Plural 

1. We might, could, would or should h»Te loved. 

2. Ye or you might, could, would or should have loved. 

3. They might, could, would or should have loved. 

Write the verbs employ, prepare and owre in the different persons and num- 
bers of all the tenses of the Potential mode. Tell the si^ns of all the tenses 
of the Indicative mode. Tell the signs of all the tenses of the Potential mode . 

*For the Progressive form, place ** been loving'' after the anxiliariet . 
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IMPERATIVE MODE. 

NnTE.— -A verb is not varied in the Imperative mode on account of person^ 
or number. It has for its subject nr nominative ^a pronoun of the second person, 
singular or plural ; and this pronoun is generally omitted. A verb in the Im- 
perative mode is ofteYi preceded by do to render it more emphatic. 

Singular. PluraL ^ 

Love. Love. ^ 

Love thou. Love ye or you. 

Do love Do love. 

Do ttiou love. Do ye or you love. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Annex if, (hou^h^ unless, suppose, admUy grcmi, aUow^ or any word 
implying a condition, to each tense of the Indicative and Potential 
modes to form the Subjunctive ; as, 

FKE15ENT. IMPERFECT. 

* Singular. Singular. 

Mfllove. LIflloved. 

2. If thou lovest or love.* « J If thou lovedsti 

3. If he loves or love. * / If you loved. 

3. If he loved. 

Plural. PluraL 

1. If we love. • 1. If we loved. 

2. If ye or yon love. 2. If ye or you loved. 

3. If they love. 3. If they loved. 

In like manner the other tenses may be declined. ' 

Oral Exercises on the Verb to i.ove. 

Name the tenses of the Indicative mode. 

Decline (that is. give the forms of the different persons and numbers of) the 
Present tense of the Indicative mode, Indefinite form ; Progressive form. 

Decline the verb love in the Imperfect tense in both forms. 

What auxiliary is used as the sign of the Perfect tense ? 

Decline the Perfect tense in both forms. 

What auxiliary is used in the Pluperfect tense 7 Decline the verb lom in 
this tense". 

Decline the verb love in the Future and Second Future tenses. 

What words are signs of the Subjunctive mode 1 

How many tenses in the Subjunctive ? 

Name the auxiliaries in each tense. 

* Formerly it was customary to omit the terminations in the second and third 
persons of the Present tense of the Subjunctive mode. But now the termina- 
tions are generally retained except when the ellipsis of duM or should is 
implied ; as. If he obey, i. e., if he •haU or nhmAd ooey. 
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How many persons has the Imperative mode T Ans. As one person always 
eommand8f ismorU or entreats another, the Imperative mode has only the second 
person.* 

Name the Infinitive mode, and Participles of the verb love, and then begin 
with the present tense, Indicative mode, and name the first person, singular, 
of each tense in the Indicative and Potential modes. Xbis is called a Stnop« 
SIS, which means a ** general view." 

SYNOPSIS OF THE VERB IiOVE. 

l^t the following synopsis be thoroughly committed to mem9ry! 
pRiNCipAii FARTS*4ope, loocd, loved. Infihitive MoDE-«7b love, io 
have loved. Participles — Loving, loved, having looedi 

INDICATIVE MODE. POTENTIAL MODB^. 

Free, I love or am loving. Free. 1 may or can love or be loving. 

Imp. 1 loved or was loving. Imp. I miffht, could,&c., love or be 
Perf. I have loved or been loving. loving 

Flup. I had loved or been loving. Perf. I may or can have loved or been 
/^<^ I shaU or will love or be loving. loving. . 

S,Put I shall or will have loved, or Plup. I might, d&c, have loved or been 
have been lovii^. loving. 

IMPERATIVE MODE, 

J Love, love thou, or do love* 
( Love you or ye, do you lote. 

Remark. — All regular verbs are conjugated like the verb love. 
Model for Parsing the Verb. 

SsiTTENCE. The keepers chain the lion. 

Analyze. TTie keepers is the subject. Cliain is the predicate, modified or 
limited by its object, the lion. 

Parse. Keepers is a common noun of the third person, plural number, mas- 
culine gender, nominative case, and is the subject of the verb chain. Rule 6 
60. 

Chain is a verb ; it asserts or declares something of keepers ; trtamtire — ^it 
takes an object, viz : lion ; it shows whai the keepers do to the Hon ; in the 
third person plural, because keepers is of the third perr$on and plural number. 

It i^ees with its nominative keepers, according to the 



§76. RULE. 
A verb agrees with its nominative case in nvmiher and 

* A few instances of the use of the Imperative in the first and third pertoni 
will be enumerated in another place. 
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KoTX.— The n^ meam if the nominative ease is plural, the verb mast be 
plural, and if the nominative case is of the first, or second, or thini person, the 
verb must correspond. The names of all persons and things,wben spoken ofy 
are of the third pesson. 



EXERCISE. 

(a) Mention the class, number and person, and agreement of the verbs. 

The sun shines. The oxen draw the plough. 

The rain &lls. The wind drives the waves. 

I grieve. . * Bees produce honey. 

The guilty Iremhle. The branch bends to the earth. 

The lamp bums. The fire consumes the wood. 

(6) Write on the board or slate a transitive and an intrahnthe verb after 
each of the following subjects. ^ 

( Model, 

They — 
SutQtetf They drive the flock, transitive ; they run, intransitive. 
SUBJECTS. 

1 - 

James — 
The earth - 
Bi^ds— 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED BY RULE, § 76. 

Give the reason in each instance why the example is wrong. 

I goeth ; I goes : I loveth ; 1 walketh ; I is ; 1 art 

Thou loves ; thou write ; thou hate ; thou trembles. 

He, she or it, desire ; he commend ; fihe dress ; it rain. 

We finds ; we sees the clouds ; we dreadeth the cold. 

Ye or you studies ; you plowedi the field ,* you runs fast. 

They playeth ; they strikes the ball ; they sells com. 

The teacher smileth ; the woman spinneth ; the children cries. 

A sioft answer turn away wrath. The pupils in this school, loves 
study. Evil communications corrupts good manners. The smiles 
of a hypocrite hides his wickedness. These boxes of butter weighs 
thirty pounds. A mixture of salt and vinegar make a good bath. 
Our folks goes to his meeting. My piq/ils generally makes very 
good figures. Adjectives belongs to liouns. The articles an and 
Sie refera to nouns. 



The horses— 


He — 


The sun — 


You — 


Trees— ' 


They — 


Thou — 


Men — 
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(c) Let all the parts of the following verbs be written out on papevi and b» 
presented to the teacher fof examination. 



Believe 


Command 


Leani 


Receive 


Esteem 


Study 


Obey 


Declare 


Guard. 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

Be particular to mention the mode and tense of the verbs, and give the reaa* 
00 why the verba are regular. 

The general commanded the forceti. 

The soldiers obey the commander. 

The sun apiiearing,* dispelled the darknesB. 

The youth have learned to study. 

He has declared the ti'utli. 

The benefactor will receive his reward. 

His father, having received the intelligence, departed. 

He might learn, if he would study. | 

The soldiers were guai-ding the tent 

He can command, but he will not obey. 

He can never deny the fact 

The ship will sail, if the weather allows. 

The time has arrived. 

Guard your tongue ; govern your passions. 



COMPOSITION. 

(a) Fill each blank with several verbs in the Imperfect tense, of the Indica* 
tive mode ; 

His father — a farm. 
The mother — her son. 

{b) in the Future tense, of the same mode 3 

Indolence — poverty. 
Vice — the heart 

(c) in the Perfect and Pluperfect tenses, of the same mode ; 

The time — 

The minister — a discourse. 

(d) In the Potential mode, Present tense. 

My brother — to-morrow. 
^Children — their parents. 

1* Partictoles modify nouns, and are commonly placed ai\er them in a sea* 
fence 5 as, The sun appearing ; the participle appearing, modifies sun. 
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(e) lit the Imperattve mode ; 
• your parents. — the truth. 
■ the Scriptures, -r- God. 



§ 77. IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Verbs which do not form their Imperfect tense and Per- 
fect participle by adding edor dio the present, are called 
irregular verbs, 

PRIirciPAL PARTS OF SOMlC IRREGULAR TERB8. 

Present Tense. Imperfed Tense. Perfect Participle. 

Am or be was been 

Have had had 

Go went gone 

, See ^ saw seen 

Do did done. 

CONJUGATION OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

VERB, BE. 

Fruicipal Parts. — ^Am. Was. Been. 

INFU^ITIVE MODE. 

PresenL To be. 
Perfect. To have been. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Being. 
Perfect. Been. 
Compound. Having been. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. IMPERFECT. PERFECT. 

Singular. BinguUa. Singular, 

1. I am. 1. T was. ]. ( have been. 

2. Thoa art 2. Thou wast 1 Thou hast been. 

3. He is. S. He was. 3. He has been. 



i 
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Plural. PkardL Plural 

1. We are or be. 1. We were. 1. We have been. 

2. Ye or you are or be. 2. Ye or you were. 2. Ye or you have been 

3. They are or be. 3. They were. 3. They nave been. 

. PLUPtfRPECT. FIRST FUTURE. SXCOHD FUTURE. 

Stn^ulor. BmguUtr, Singular, 

1. 1 had been. 1. 1 shall or will be. 1. 1 shall have been. 

2. Thou hadst been. 2. Thou shalt or wilt be. 2. Thou wilt have been. 

3. He had been. 3. He shall or will be. 3. He shall or will have been. 

Plural Plural Plural 

1 . We had been. 1. We shall or will be. 1. We shall have been. 

2. Ye or vou had been. 2. Ye or you shall or will be2. Ye oryou will have been. 

3. They had been. 3. They shall or will be. 3. They shall or.will have been. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

PBXSXNT. IMPERFECT. 

Singular, Singtdar, 

h I may, can or must be. 1. I. might, could, would or should be. 

2. Thou mayst, canst or must be. o Thou mishtst, conldst wouldst ot 

3. He may, can or must be. shouldst be. 

3. He might, could, would, or should be. 
^ Plural Plural 

1. We may, can or must be. 1. We might, could, would or should be. 

2. Ye or you may, can or must be. 2. Ye oryou might,conld,would or should be. 

3. They may, can or must be. 3. They might, could, would or should be. 

PERFECT. PLUPERFECT. 

Singular, Singular. 

1. 1 may, can or must have been. ' 1. 1 might, could, would, should or must 

have been. 
2. Thou maystycanst or must have been. ^. Thou mightst, &c., have been. 
8. He may, can or must have been. 3. He might, 6lc,, have been. 
Plural Plural 

1. We may, can or must have oeen. 1. We might, &c., have been. 

2. Ye or yoa may,can or must have been. 2. Ye or you roisht dec, have been. 

3. They may, can or must have been. 3. They might, &e., have been. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Singular, Plural. 

fie, be thou, or do thou be. Be, be ye, or yon, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Coi\jugated like the Indicative and Potential, bj prefixing 
the signs if, &c 
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JNoTX. 1/ The following is the elliptical form of the Sab. Prei. of the Texb 

Singular, Plural 

1. If I be. 1. If we be. 

2. If thou be. 2. If ye or you be. 

3. If he be. 3. If they be. 

« CONDITIONAL FORM. 

Note. — ^The conditional form of the Subjunctive mode generally iflapUei % 
negative ; 9a,Ifit were possible they would deceive you. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. If I were. 1. If we were. 

!?. Ifthouwert. 2. If ye or you were. 

3. If he were. 3. If they were. 

SYNOPSIS. 



PARTICIPLZ8. 

Present, Being. Fafed, Been. Compoundf Having Been. 

iirriNiTiy^. 

Pnseid, To Be. Perfedy To have been 

IKDICATIVE POTENTIAL. 

Present, lam. i may.' can or must be. 

ImpexfecL I wa?. I mignt, could, &c., be. 

Peifett. I have been. . I may, can or must have been. 

Pluperfect. I had been. I might, could; &c., have been. 

JFWure. I shall or will be. 
Second Future. I shall have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE . • 

Present. If i am (common form.) Plupetfett. Ifl had been. 
Present. Ifl be (elliptical form.) First Future. Ifl shall be. 
Perfect. If I ha^ve been. , Second Future. If I shall have been. 

Impeifect. If I were, (conditional form.) Imperatvee. Be or Be thou or you. 



EXEBOISE. 

Write the Perfbct tense of the Indicative and Potential modes of the verb 
Be. Write the Pluperfect tense of both modes. Write the Present tense of 
both modes. Write the Imperfect tense of both modes. Write the First Fu 
ture tense of the Indicative mode. Write the Second Future tense. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

'1. The verb Be, when used alone denotes simply existence. 

2. In all its forma it requires some word or combination of words af\er it to 
assert any thing besides existence 

3. The words 6e, am, toaSf U, S^c, may be followed by an adjective, a noun, 
a Verb in the Infinitive mode, a participle, or by a preposition with its object. 

4. The verb be with a present participle constitutes the Progressivt form of 
the tense which the verb is in 5 as, " I am writing," *' he is wfitXng" " he was 
writing," &c. 

5. The verb be with the perfect participle of a transitive verb, constitutes 
the Passive form of that verb 5 as, I am loved. I have been loved. I shall or 
will be. loved. 

6. The perfect participle of an intranaUive verb is in a few instances joined 
to the verb be; as, The sun is risen, that is, ha» risen The winter is gone, 
that is, ha» gone. A few expressions of this kind are occasionally met with. 

But analogy, and the general practice of good writers are opposed to the use 
of intransitive v^rbs in the pa»aive form. 

REMARK. 

The verb Be joined with a noun, adjective, or participle, 
constitutes a predicate ; as, The youth is diligent ; is diligent^ 
is the predicate. 

EXERCISE FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 
§79. RULE. 
Adjectives belong to nouns which they qualify or define. 

Note.— The adjective is oflen placed afler the verb. As the fruit la good. 
Good is an adjective and belongs to fruit, which it describes. 

ModtL 
Sentence. True friendship is everlasting. 

Analyze.— Fneni&Wp is the subject, modified by true. Tnu Frimdship 
is the modified subject. /< everlasting is the predicate, formed of the verb u 
and the adjective everlasting. 

I' ARSE. Friendship is a common noun, singular, nominative, the subject of 
u. Rule $ 76. True and everlasting belong to friendship, h is aii irregular 
iniranaiHve verb ; principal parts, am, was, been. Indicative mode, Present 
teoBe, and agrees with its nominative caaefJHendthip. Rule. 
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Analyze and Pane. 

The spring is delightful. 

The bees fire industrious. 

The ant is provident 

Good men will be happy. 

The winter has been severe. 

Scholars should be industrious. 

Lafayette was a brave general 

Washington was a vnse statesman. 

I have been young,* now I am old. 

Milton was a great poet 

The music was charming. 

Thou art righteous. 

If you are virtuous, you will be happy 

Tlte imgvlar Verbs have, do, and go. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Present. Imperfect, Perfect Part. 

Have had had. 

Do did done. 

Go went gone. 

CONJUGATION. 

iNFiisrtrrvE mode. 

Present To have. To do. Togo. 

PerfecL To have had.* T9 have done. To have gone. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Having. Doing. Going. 

Perfed. Had. Done. Gone. 

Ckmp. Having had. Having done. Having gone. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. t 
SwgV'^ar, Singtdar, Singtdw, 

LI have. Lido. 1- JL?»« 

2. Thou hast 2i Thon doest or dost. 2. Tnoa goest. 

3. He has, or had. 3. He does or doeth. 3. He goes or goeth. 

* The Perfect Infinitive is formed of the perfect participle and the auxiliary 
Aooepreceded by to. 

t Tlie pron^ssive form can be easily given, by joining the present participle 
to the verb be or am; as, I am having, I am doing. I am going. I was having^ 
4te. 
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FluraL PUtraL PlunU. 

1. We have. 1. We do. 1. We go. 

J. Ye or >ott have. J. Ye or yoa do. f . Ye or you go. 

S. They haye. 3. They do. 3. They go. 

IMPERFEOT TENSE. 

Singular, SingttUar^ Singular. 

1. I had. 1. I did. 1. I went or did go. 

2. Thou hadst 2. Thou didst 2. Thou wentest or ^Bdat go. 

3. He had. 3. He did. . 3. Ue weat or did go. 

jnuraL FhardL Plurai, 

1. We had. 1. We did. 1. We went. 

2. Ye or you had. 2. Ye or you did- 2, Ye or you went 

3. They had. 3. They did. 3. They went 

PERFECT TEKSB. 

Sign — Have, 
£ftngii2ar. Singtdar. Singular, 

1. I have had.' 1. I have done. 1. I have gone. 

2. Thou haat had. 2. Thou hast done. 2. Thou hast gone. 

3. He has had. 3. He has done. 3. He has gone. 

PlitraL Plural, Plural 

1. We have had. 1. We have done. 1. We have sone. 

2. Ye or you have had. 2. Ye or you ftave done. 2. Yeoryouhavegonek 

3. They nave had. 3. They have done. 3. They have gone. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Sign— Hod 

fiSngvkr. Singular. Stngtdar, 

1. I had had. 1. I had done. 1. I had gone. 

2. Thou hadst had. 2. Thou hadst done. 2. Thou hadst gone. 
3b He had had. 3. He had done. 3. He had gone. 

Plural, Plural Plural 

1. We had had. 1. We had done. 1. We had gone. 

2. Ye or you had had. S. Ye or you had done. 2. Ye or you had gone 

3. They had had. 3. They had done. 3. They had gone. ' 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Signs.— SAon or WiH 

Singular. Singular, Singtdar, 

1. I shall have. I. I shaU db. 1. I shall ga 

2. Thou Shalt have. 2. Thou shalt do. 2. Thou shdt go. 
8, He shall have. 3. He shall do. 3. He shall go. 
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PforaL Fhinl. PkaroL 

1. We shall haye. 1. We shall do. 1. We shall go. 

2 Ye or you shall have. 2. Ye or you ahaIl*do. S. Ye or you shall go. 

3. They shall have. 3. They shall do. 3. They shall go. 



SECOND VUTUBE. 

^vpM-ShaU or WW, hoot, ' 

Singular, Singitkar. SinguUxr. 

1. 1 shall have had. 1. 1 shall have done. 1. 1 shall have gone. 

2.Thott wilt have had. 2 Thou volt have dose, 2. Thou wilt have gone. 
3. Ho shall or will have had.3. He shall &.C., have done. 3. He shall d&Cyfaave gone 

PluraL FluraL Plural, 

1. We shall have had. 1. We shall have done. l.We shall have gone. 

2. Ye or you will havehad,2. Yeoryou will have done. 2.Yeoryott will have gone. 

3. They shall or will have 3. They shaU or will have 3.They shaJ or will have 

nad. done. gone 



POTENTIAL MODE 



PRESENT TENSE 

Signs— JIb^, can, or mutt 
SHngukBr, 

1. I may, can or must, have, do, or go. 

2. Thou mayst or canst, have, do, or ga^ 

3. He may or can, have, do, or go. 

Plural, 

1. We may, can or mast, have, do, or go. 

2. Ye or you may, &c., have, do, or go. 

3. They may, d&c., have, do, or go. 



IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Signs— ifig/*l, could, tomUd or MhouUL 
Singular, 

1. I might, could, would, or should, have, do, or ga 

2. Thou mightst Slc, have, do, or go. 

3. He might, &c., have, do, or go 

PluraL 

1. We mioht, &c., have, do, or go. 

2. Ye or you ^., have, do, or go. 
3 Tfaay might, <&o., have, do, or fo. 
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PERFEOT TENSB. 

SigBS-Jtfay, can or mutt AoM. 
Singidar, » 

1. I may or can, have>liad, done or gone. 

2. Thou mayst, &c., have had, done or gone. 

3. He may, Slc, have had, done or gone. 

PlurdL 

h We may, &c., have had, done, or gone. 

2. Ye or you may, dtc, have had; done, or gone. 
S. They may, &4S., have had, done, or gone. 

PLUPBEFECT TENSE. 

Signs— i%&<, could, tootffd, thquUi, or mnui haoi. 

Singular. 

1. I might, &c., have had, done, or gone. 

S. Thou ipightat, &c., have had, done, or gone. 
3. He might, &c., have had, done, or gone 

Plural. 

1. We might, &c., have had, done, or gone. 

2. Ye or you might, &c., have had. done, or gone. 

3. They might, &,c., have had, done, or gone. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Singular. 

1. Have. 1. Do. 1. Go. 

2. Have thou or yon. 2. Do thou or yon. 2. Go thott or you. 

PlurdL 

1. Have. 1. Do. 1. Go. 

2. Have ye or you. 2. Do ye or you. 2. Go ye or you, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

The Subjunctive mode is conjugated by prefixing the sigAt if, though, &0. 
to the diffisrent tenses of the Indicative. 



ORAL EXERCISE. 

Give the first person singular of the verbs above, in each tense of the Indica- 
tive mode ; abo, in each tense of the Pptential mode. Give the principal JfMirti 
of each verb. How is the Perfect tense formed? Ant, By the auxiliary 
have, and the Perfect Participle. How is the Pluperfect tense formed t How 
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•re the Fatare tenses fonned 7 How may the Perfect, Pluperfect and Futore 
tenses be known 7 

In what tense is haTe ha) 7 have done 7 have gone 7 Why 7 

In what tense is had gone 7 had had 7 had done 7 In what mode is maj 
have 7 Why ? Might have had 7 must have 7 could have had 7 In what 
mode is do thou go 7 let us go 7 Why 7 What are the participles of the 
▼erbs have, do. go 7 

What iund of a verb is hatt? Ans. An auxiliary or a helping veib. Wbj 
so called 7 

In what tenses is the auxiliary hoot used with other Terbs in their coniugi^ 
tion 7 

Is do ever a helping verb 7 Ant, Do is ofUn used in the Pre^eiU, and did 
in the Imperfect tense, with other verbs, for the sake of c 



Exercise on irregular Verbs, 

Let the principal parts of the following irregular verbs be committed to 
memory. 

Jn^etfect 



PretenL 

See. 

Strike, 

Know, 

Grow, 

Break, 

Smite, 

Buy, 

Sell, . 

Keep, 

Seek, 



saw, 

struck, 

knew, 

Broke, 

smote, 

bought, 

sold, 

kept. 

sought, 



Perfect ParHe^. 

seen, 
struck. 
knowuk 
. grown. 

broken^ and broke. 

smitten. 

bousht. 

sold. 

kept. 

sought 



EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

The learner should be careful to mention the mode, tense, number and 
■on of the verb, and tell why it is irregular. 

I see the pleasant sun. 
Charles struck the animaL 
The traveller smote the robber. 
I have known the man. 
Ye knew your duty. 
The child grew in knowledge. 
The tidings will break her heart 
Charles has broken his promise. 
Trouble will surely come. 
' Buy the truth, and sell it not. 
Keep thy heart with diligence. 
I have sought thee with my whole heart 
10 
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§ 79. FORMATION OF TENSES. 

I. INDICATIVE MODE. 

I^OTE.-»The directionB below have reference to the firvt peraon singalai 
of each teiue. 

1. The fint permm Bingalar of the Praeni tense, it the root of the verb 3 as, 
I coramvuL 

2. The Impetfeet tense is formed from the present in regular verbs, by adding 
ed to the Present, or d when the root or present ends in e. In irregular verbs, 
the Imperfect can be learned from Table No. 3, near the end of the book. 

3. The Perfect tense is formed by placing the auxiliary fume, before the per- 
fect participle ', as, I have loved. I have gono. 

4. The Pluperfect tense is formed by placing had before the perfect partici- 
ple. 

5. The First Future tense is formed by placing shaU or wtU before the pro- 
tntf or root ; as, I shall or will command. 

6. The Second FtUure tense is formed by placing shall have, or will haoi, 
before the perfect participle ; as, I shall have gone, he will have gone. 

n. THE POTENTIAL, INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Present tense is formed by placing may, pan or must, before the root 
or present ; as, I may or can go. 

2. The Imperfect tense is formed by placing mxgkl, could, would or thoitdd, 
before the root or present j as, I might go. 

3. The Perfect tense is formed by placing may have, can have, or mutt have, 
befbre the perfect participle ; as, I may, can or must have read. 

4. The Plupeifect tense is formed by placing might, could, wmdd or ^dundd 
have, before the perfect participle ; as, I might,&;c., have loved. 

5. The Present tense of the Infinitive mode has to before the root ; as, 7b love. ■ 

6. The Perfect tense of the Infinitive mode has to have, before the perfect 
participle ; as, To have read. 

7. The PreserU participle ends in tngr. 

8. The Perfect participle of regular verbs ends in ed, 

9. The Perfect participle of irregular verbs may be found in Table No. 8,. 
near the end of the book. 

10. The Compound participle is formed of the present participle homing, and 
a perfect participle. 

11. The tenses of the Subjunctive mode are formed like the tenses of the In- 
dicative and Potential, with the signs, if, unless, admit, grant, 4*^., prefixed. 

12. The Imperative mode is the simple form or root nf the verb ; and its sub- 
jeet or noininatly« ii gensiaUy oiaitted 3 at, G0| do, «ie ; thoo (» yea ia oinittad. 
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EXERGISB. 

(«) In tiiis ex«rcise the learner may be required to ahow why the yerb ii 
regular or irregular, and give the mode, tense, person, number, formation, dec. 

Note.— For the Principal Parta of the irregular verbs, he can consult Table 
No. 3, near the end of the book* 

, I will read« You will sing, Tbey will go. They went We 
see. They have seen. You had believed. He will have known* 
He must obey. Th^ must have forgotten. He should stay. They 
might have gone. They will work. He may write. They have 
been. Study. Learn. Obey. You will return. She arrived. 
Having learned. Having gone. Standing. To have. To see. 
To have known. Suppose we read. If he obeys. Though he 
speaks. The letter being written. Failed. Finished. Having 
been commanded 

(See Table No. 3, near the end of the book.) 
Write the Imperfect Indicative of the verbs. 
See. - Do. Look. 

Come. Arrive^ Hold. 

Make. Leave. Grind. 

Know. Give. Teach. 

Go. Bestow. Lie. 

Mow.* Take.' Find. 

Write the Perfect participles of the same verbs. Write the Perfect tense 
ofthe same verbs. The Pluperfect The Future. 
Write aU the tensee ofthe same verbs in the Potential mode. 



§ 80. PARTICIPLES. 

Analysis and Parsing. 
RULES. 

1. Participles belong to nouns, which they limit or explain. 

2. Present and Compound participles of transitive verbs 
in the active fonn, govern the objective case. 

Model. 
SxHTXRCX. The past participle siguifieB aetaon fiidriMd. 
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AvALTZft. Participle ifl the ni&feel, modified by past The put pirtieipla 
li the modifild subfeet. Signifies Is the predicaU. Signifies action finiahM, 
the modified predicaU. Finished, tfie partieiple, modifies action. 

Parse the Participle. Finiahed is a pexfect pazticiple of the vegolBr i«b 
finuk and belongs to action. Rule. 

AITALTZE AUD PA&8X. 

He had a poniard concealed under* his coat 
Roweverf fatigued, he alwaysf returned in* spirhs. 
Havine rtited, we descended the hilL 
After Kavin^ performed the ceremony, ha retiimecL 
Jesus knomng Uieir thoughts, rebuked them. 
I saw him laSoring in^ tl^ field. 

The Most High dwelleth not in temples made with hands. 
I see the heavens opened^ andj: the Son of* man tUmding on 
the right hand oP God. 

THE INFINrnVE MODE. 

$ 81. RULE. 

The Infinitive mode follows a verb, nornij or adjective. 

EXERCISBS FOR ANALYZTNG AND PARSING. 

Modd. 

Sentence. The scholar loves to study. 

Analtze. Scholar is the snhiect Lovee is the predicate, modified or lim- 
ited by the verb to etudy in the Infinitive. 

Pa hse. Scholar is a common noon, of the third person^ singnltr, noimiialive 
case, and the subject of loves. 

iAMfea is a verb ; it asserts something of its subject ; in the hi^UcaUve mode. 
Present tense,thira person, singular, and azrees with scholar. Rule. 

To ttudy is a ferb, in the Infinitive moae, and follows the verb loves. Rule 
$68. 

Analyze and Parse. 

Birds love to sing. 

The youth tries to learn. 

The man has a desire to hear. 

Charles strives to improve. 

Learn to obey. He may hope to succeed. 

It is kindi to forbear. 

It is pleasant^ to hear the sweet music of birds.3 

• Preposition. t Adverb. X Conjunction. 

t h kind, IB the predicate ; kind is an adjective. 
^bpteaeantf is the predicate ; pleasant is an adjective. 
* Cfbirde, is the adjunct of music. 
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J 82. PASSIVE FORM OF TRANSITIVE VERBS. 

Ride of Fonnation. Annex the Perfect participle to each tense 
of the verb be in all its different modes, numbers and persons; as, 
Thou €ui loved, I toas loved, ^c. 

STNOPSIS OF THE VERB LOTE IN THE PASSITS FOAM. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Being loved. 
Compound, having been loved. 

INDICATIVE MODE. POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present I am loved I may, can or must be lovetL 

ImperfecL I was loved. I might, &c., be UmuL 

Perfect. I have been loved. 1 may,can or must have been loved* 
Pluperfect. I had been loved. I might, &c., have been loved, 

F. Future. I shall or will be loved. 

S. Future. I shall have been loved. 

IltfFERATIVE. 

Be loved, or lie thou or you loved. 

INFINITIVE. 

Present. To be loved. PerfecL To have been lored. 

EXERCISE. # 

For the Board or Slcde. 

Verbs to be ased. 

Strike, Perfect Participle struck. 

Drive, " " driven. 

I Make, « " made. 

According to the Rule of forming the Passive — write Jjie Perfect tense of 
the Passwe form of Btrikty in all the persons and numbers ; also the Plupep* 
feet tense of the Passive form, in the Indicative and Potential modes. 
Write the Imperfect tense of the Passive form of" strike" " drive" ** make.'' 
Write the FtUure tense of the Passive form of the same verbs. 
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BEMABE.* 

Other words often separate* the parts of thepassive form; as^ 
The subject wiU, I hope, be well considered, WuL he eormdend^ m 
thepassiye form. How are the parts separated ? 

Tautology should always he avoukd How are the parts separated ( 

COMPOSITION- 

Fill the blanks with Passive formB of traiudtlTe Tetbt. 
MbdeL 

The sea by the wind. 

The sea is agitated by the wind. 

Theearthf — by the sun. 
The eyes — by looking at the sun. 
His limjbs — by the cold. 
The book should — diligently. 
The Creator — by all men. 
l-»that the plan will succeed. 

POB PABSING. 

Analyze and Parse the following. 

He was persuaded to yield. 
tie was visited by his friend. 
Mercy was offered to him. 
The report was generally belieyed. 

§ 83. THE INTEKROGATIVE FORAL 
1. When a question is asked, the principal verb or its aux- 
iliary, usually stands before the subject or nominative case. 

S. The aoxiliaiy do is commonly employed in the present tense, when a 
question is asked, and did in the imperfect. 

3. When a qaestion is asked in the passive fonn, the parts of the verb fte, 
stand before the nominatiye case in the Present and Imperfect tenees of tiie 
Indicative. In other tenses the auxiliary stands fiqst. 

*- The auxiliaries of the actiye form are oflen separated from the principal 
verb by some intervening word or words 3 as, I have recently heard the news, 
t Each of the blanks maybe filled with several verbs, and with different 
I of the same verb. 
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EXAMPLES, 

Do you understand?* Present ten»e,ftdTtenon, « 

Did you understand ? Imperfect tense, 2a person. 

Does he understand ? Present tensef 3d person. 

Did they obey 1 What tense, number and person ? 

Will he go ? What tense, number and person ? 

Are you persuaded? Present Interrogative Passive, 

Was he persuaded ? What form and tense 7 

Will he be persuaded ? What form and tense ? 

Have you heard ? What tense and person ? 
Conjugate the verb love in the laterrogativeform ; as, Do I love? doct tbou 
lore ? do you love ? does he love ? &.c. Did I love ? didst thou lore? did he 
love ? &^c. 

EXAMPIiES TO BE ANALYZED AND PABSED. 

Model. 

SxiTTEircE. Have yon received the letter ? « 

Analtzs. You is the sutnect^ Sd person. Have received, %$ tla frttkoale. 
Have received the letter, is the modified predicate. 

Parse. You is a Personal Pronoun, 2d person, of the plural form, the sub- 
ject of have received. RtUe, 

Have received.VB a regular transitive verb, Indicative m^e, Perfect tenfe^ 
2d person, singular, and agrees with you, its subject. jRtilc. 

JLetier is thie object of have received. 

Analyze and J'arse. 

Haire you rea4 the book ? 
Did you hear the voice? 
Shall we walk in the garden? 
Can he recover his health ? 
Will he meet his friend ? 
• Can love be bought with gold? 
Can gold gain friendship ? 

§ 84 NEGATIVE FORM, 

1. A verb is conjugated in the negative fonn, by employing 
the adverbs not or tuver* 

EXAMPLES. 

I do not believe. I see not 

I shall not remain. I can not go. 

•Interrogations in grave or emphatic style frequently omit the auxiliary do; 
as, '' Believeat thou this V^ " Know ye not V ' ^ 
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$ 85. EMPHATIC FORM. 

In earnest or emphatic language, the auxiliary verb do, la 
frequently employed; as, 

I do love. I do know; 

i did love. I did know. 

§ 86. DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

1. A defective verb is dne which wants some of the modes 
or tenses. 

2. The auxiliary verbs can, shall, may, have two forms, present and past ; as, 
Can, coxdd, 4»c. 

3. Ought is defective, and is used only in one form. ** Had ought or could 
ought" is improper. « 

4. QmoUi is defective, and usually stnnds before its nominative ; as, ** Quoth 
he." lieioare is defective, and is used chiefly in the Imperative and liiHnitive 
modes ; but occasionally in the FtUure Indicative and the Imperfect Potential. 

§ 87 OBSERVATIONS ON THE VERBS. 
1. GRAVE Oa FORMAL STYLE. 

(a) The Scriptures, addresses to the Deity, and sacred songs diflTcr from coio- 
mon style, in using the pronouns thou, ye and Uiee for you, thy and thine for 
yoWf and a termination of the second and third person, singiUar, of verbs, ia 
et and «/»;* as, « Thou hearest," " belicvest thou ?" " Who hath believed T*' 
« lldne is the power " « Ye are the salt of the earth." " Seek ye." 

(6) The same usage is countenanced in grave and impassioned poetry. 

IL THE SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

(a) The sign of the Subjunctive is often omitted j as, "Wore 1 to go," " had 
he listened to my odvice," for " if I were, if ho hail " 

(6) Were is sometimes used for " would be or could be ; as, " If it were pos- 
sible, they would deceive the very elect," •' It were easy," that is, it would be 
easy. 

(c) Had is sometimes used for "if I might have, or if 1 could havej^as, O 
hadi the wings of a dove. 

Had rather is improperly used for •* would rather." 

(d) The auxiliaries mig:/i/, could, would or iliotddj are used in the Subjunc- 

' The regular termination ins is also used in this style ; as. He sees or 
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tive mode iaavery indefinite aeose, in-ires^ct to time. ''I would go if 1 
pould/' is an expression which may be used in reference either to present or 
future time, but it cannot be used in reference to past time. " I might go 
to-day or to-morrow -,*' this expression may refer to present or future time. 
JThe Present and Imperfect tenses of the Potential form of the Subjunctive 
mode, may refer either to present or fuUire time.* 

m. IMPERATIVE MODE. 

(a) Thelmperatire has strictly but one person, viz : the one addressed or 
the second person. A fonn of the 1st and 3d persons^ however, is given in 
several English Grammars, as follows : 1st person, " let me love, let us love,'' 
Sd person, ** let him love, let them love.'' In these forms, let is a transitive 
verb in the imperative mode, ind governs the pronoun in the objective case. 

(b) The first and third persons of pronouns are sometimes the subject of the 
Imperative ; as, " Be* my tongue mute." " Hallowed be thy name.** " Well, 
march we on — meet we the medicine of the sickly weal ; and with him pour 
we, in oar country's purge, each drop of ns.^^-^ShakBpeare. 

Such expressions may be regarded as elliptical ; still they would lose much 
of their force, if other words were supplied. 

' The pronoun tos with the Imperative, is perhaps, peculiar to poetry. But 
nouns and pronouns of the third person, occur both in prose and in poetry ; as. 
Be it enacted, i. e., let it be enacted; be my tongue mute, 1. e., let my tongue 
be mute. 

TENSES. 

(a) The Present tense of the verb is sgrnetimes employed by historical 
writers, in describ ng events that are past, but which seem present to the mind 
of the narrator who is transported back in imagination to the scene of actioi^. 

(6) The Present tense often refers to what is future, when preceded by the 
words, when^ as soon as, a/2«r, and the like ; as, When the boat arrives I shall 
learn the news. 

(c) None of the tenses are absolutel^r restricted to the time indicated by their 
"■ ' " ■ ■ 1 ' '■' 

* In the subjunetive mode, there is a peculiarity in the tenses which should be noticed. 
When 1 aay. (jr t^ rains, it is understood that I am uncertain of the fact, at the time of 
spe^lcinf. But when I say, " If it rained, we should be obliged lb seek 'shelter," it is 
not understood that I am uncertain of the fact; o i the coqiirary, it i^ understood that I 
am certain, it does not rain at the time of speaking. Or if I say, '• if it did not rain, 
1 would take a walk." I convey the idea that it does rain at the moment of speaking. 
Tliis form of our tenses in ihe subjunctive mode his never been the subject of much no- 
tice, nor ever received its due evplanation and arrangement. For this hypothetical verb 
is actually a present tense, or at least indefinite,— it certainly does not belong to past 
time h is further to be reniarkad. that a negative sentence always implies an afflnna- 
tive— " if it did not rain," implies that it does rain. On the contrary, an affirmative sen* 
tence implies a negative—" if it did rain." implies that it does not. 

In the past lime, a similar distinct on exists; for "if it rained yesterday," denotes un- 
^rtainty in the spe^er's mind->but ** if it had not rained yesterday," implloa a certain- i 
ty, that it dtd raia.-*ireteltr. 
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lugnes. ' The Imperfect tense denotes eompUtedf bs well u unfinished action 
in past time ; as, I rode, I was riding. It is still less precise when applied to 
the Subjunctive mode. The conditional particles, if, thoughf 4*^, preceding a 
rerb in the Present or Imperfect tense, denote either presenl or fixture con- 
tingency. 

The auxiliaries shaU and itnllare consideredthe signb of die Future tense. But 
ikaSl often denotes present obligation, and wUlj present purpose or determina- 
tion. They differ also in this respect ; totU, in the A^ person intimates resolu* 
tion or promising ; in the second person, only foretells ; as, I will reward tha 
good ; he will be sorry for his act. 

Shall, on the contrary, in the first person simply foretelU;in the second and 
third persons it is used to command, to promise, or to express the determina- 
tion of the speaker ; as, You »haU go ; they ahaU inherit the earth. 

The reverse is generally true in interrogative sentences ; as. Shall I go ? 
i. e,doyou command me to go? Will he come t ke., does he intend to 
come. 

IV. PARTICIPLES. 

The Present Participle is often used passively $ as, '' The ship is bniMing/' 
the number *^ is increasing.'' Bevn^ btdlt, and being inefttutd, are ezpreasiona 
mnauthorixed by correct usage. See Part III. under Participles.* . ' 



GENERAL REVIEW. 

I. Into What two general classes are verbs divided. 

2 Give etamples of transitive verbs,— of intransitive. 

3. Explain the difference between transitive and intransitive verbs. 

4. Explain the difference between the Active and Passive forms of a tranti' 
live verb. 

5. Name the modes. What does each mode denote 7 Examples of each. 
The signs. 

6. Name the tenses. What does each tense denote ? Examples of each. 
T))'^ ■■' ■:■. 

7. What ?tre the rnj ^iliaries ? /Explain their use. 

B. EiEpIain the p^s^sive form of transitive verbs by examples. 

Bk Cirtii^TTp.lB the verb love. Give the synopsis of the same verb, 

10. How ai^ regular verbs distingaishea from irregular ? Give ^xadiptet of 
each. 

I I . Givft ilu^ 1 . ds of the passive form of the verb love, 

11. ConjiiLM erb 6e ; the verb go ; the verb i2o. 

1 3. Givti EI ^ij . . , . , . L>f the emphatic form of a verb ; of the interrogative fonn : 
of the negative Ibrm. 

* The grttmmnr is printing. Tlte brass is forging. This is in my opinion a 
ricious expression, probably corrupted from a phraae more pure, but now some- 
what obsolete ; the book is a printing; the brass is a forging j a being properly 
at. and printing ^n6 forging verbal nouns signifying actioB.-woAfUon. 
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$ 8a THE ADJECTIVE. 

* Review $ 24, Part I. 
Define the adjective. $ 25, or $ 43 

CLASSES. 

Adjectiyes may be divided into two classes^ Descriptive 
and Definitive. 

§ 89. DESCRIPTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

1. Descriptive adjectives are words which qualify or de- 
scribe the meaning of nouns or pronouns. • 

2. Such as are derived from proper nouns are called proper 
adjectives ; as, American, English. 

3. Adjectives derived from verbs and having the fonn of 
participles are called participial adjectives ; as, Enduring 
friendship, a bereaved parent. 

EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 
§90. RULE. 

Acyectives belong i!b nouns which they qualify or define ; 
as, A good man, a large dwelling. 

Modd. 

Skktsitce. Shady trees sttrround the dwelling. 
ANALTZt. Trees fe the subject; surroand, the predieaU. 
Shady trees the tnodyied subject. See ^ U« 
Sarroaod the dwelling, the modified prediceAe. 

Parse. Shadyf is a descriptive adjective ; it describes or qualifies trd^. 
Rule, The other words are parsed according to models previously given. 

Analyze and Parse, * 

The fragrant flowers perfume the air. 
The morning sun is bright and clear. 
Dutiful children obey their parents. 
* A wise son maketh a glad father. 
The diligent scholar treasures up knowledge. 
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The winter was 8eTere.-^Bee8 are industrioiH. 
History is interesting. — The fruit is ((eficious. . 
He is disinterested. — Time is ^hbit. 

^OTE. — ^Adjectives are oflen placed after the verb be, und with it form tht 
predicate ; as, The scholar is diligent} u dilygent, is the predicate ; diligent iai 
the adjective, and beloiij^s to eekolar, which it describes, 

BBMARK. * 

Adjectives are often used as nouns, especially tn the plnra}: M, 
The goodj ihep/q/ligaU; and nouns are somedoies uaed as aiyee« 
tives ; as. A gold watch, a anow storm. 



COMPOSITION. 

Fill the blanks with deftcripttve adjec^atf. 

A — heart makes a — countenance. 
— — -i- politeness- consists in — btJiavior to alU 

The — song of the nightingale cneored the — night. 
The old man was — and — 
The youth was — and — — 

§ 91. DEFINITIVES. * 

Definitive adjectives are such as define or limit the mean- 
ing of nouns and pronouns. 

This class includes Articles, Numerals and thfe £ronom* 
inal adjectives. 

§92. ARTICLES. 

An or a, and7A«, are called Articles. They are placed be- 
fore nouns which they define, and may be properly termed 
Definitive adjectives. ,' 

(a) An stands before words beginning with a vowel softnd* \ 

(b) A stands before words beginning with a consonant 
sound; as, A bir^, a use, a yew-tree* 

Note. 1. A stands before words beginning with vowels which can be 
sounded only with the asi^istance of the consoaants yorw; as A[y] tmion, a 
eulogy. 

fVoTi. 2. An is used b^bre wotds beginning with h and tcce&ted on the 
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second tyllabU j u, An historical poem, an heroic act ; and before words be- 
ginning with a silent h ; as, An honor. 

Note. 3. An or a denotes a class or an individual ; as, An eagle is a bird 
of prey 3 meaning any eagle. I saw an eagle yesterday 5 moaning a partiicidBt 
ea^U. 

Note. 4. ^n or a is oflen used in a wide and indefinite sense, and on that 
account is commonly styled the indefinite article 3 as, Give me a book, nch a 
one, many a time. 

Note. 6. Jlie denotes a class or an individual ; as, The elephant is a large 
and strong animal ; meaning any elephant, or the whole class of elephants. 
Did you see the elephant which passed to^ay 7 meaning a particular elepBant 

Note. 6. As the often points out particular things, it is styled the difiniU 
asticle. 

EXERCISE. 

* Let the following expressions be corrected 3 and let the reason be given in 
each instance for the correction made. 

The clock is a hour and an half too fast A honest man sold ae 
a ox. A Indian is a hoi'd master. Such an one can be a upright 
judge. A early {)ear will keep but an sboit time. A old coat is 
an usele^ garment A idle man stole an horse fix>m a honest one. 
A ounce of prevention is woith an hundi*ed pounds of cure. 

§ 93. The Numerals are such as denote number ; as,. 
One^ twoy first^ second. 

§ 94. PRONOMINAL ABJECTIVES. 

1. Those definitives wluch are sometimes used aa adjeo- 
tives, and sometimes as pronouns, may be called Prowmir 
ncU adjectives. 

2. They are this, thaij these, those, (demonstratiyes ;) eaeh, eiOier, ntUhew, 
(distributives;) «om«,anjf, one, aU, such, (indefinites 3) olher^ anotMr, none, ' 
much, many, few, both, same, several, former, latter. 

S. One and o(&er are thus declined. 

Singidari PlteraL 

Norn. One, Other, Others 

JPoss. One's, Other's, Others' 

Olff. One. Other. Others. 

NoTE^-In parsinff, an or a and <&s may be called arOdes, and thedefinitiTM 
f)kw, that, &c., may be called adjectives when they stand before nooiu ; and 
pronawu when they stand alone. 
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BZAHPLSS TO BB ANALYZED AKD PAB8BD. 

<< This is tnia charity.'' 7Mt,isthesQtgect; ttfniceUrtty,iB(lieii 
^mdioattt. Tku, stands in place of a noun and is therofora a jwonMoi^ i 
•tfo case; the subject of is. 

Jlus day will be remembered. 
7W event has been recorded. 
One^ is apt to love one^s self 
Somt were wise, oUien were (boliah. 
He pleases some; he (fi^fiMfo others. 
Much labor has been bestowed. 
Many hours have been wasted. 
AJew days will determine his desdny. 
Ctlhera may boast ; I will be silent 
, .^ must me; fUme can escape. 
A thousand soldiers were encamped. 

COMPOSITION. 
1. Connect two deecriptiTe adjectives with each of the following noi 



Dark blue I 



" Sky, cloud, sun, tempest, mountam, lake, wood, river, valley, 
island, shore, difl^ beach, sand, waves, forests, fields, cloud, eye, 
gardens, roses. 

2. Connect three descriptbe adjectiTes with each of the following ttonns 

MbdeL 

A -^ — — pebble. A — — *— Fienchstian. 

A taUie, amoofA, round pebble. A toZ2, Aafubome, odtoe Frenchman* 

NOUNS. 

1. Cat, dog, wolf, fox, horse, butterfly. 
9l American, Indian, Englishman. 
d. Rose, tree, poppy, lily, flower. 
i Serpent, viper, snake, firog, lizard. 

^ The noun alter the Pronominal adjectives uaed alone, can be easily sop- 
plied I as, StmBf that is, some persona. Others however, in the olnral, is atiict- 
^ a pranouu; is it cannot be used before a noun either expressea or undentood. 



t 




MbdeL 


! 


— — days. 


glass. 




BkdkcMdeiys. 


Qear smooth gli 

NOUNS. 
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§95. COMPARISON OF AJDJECTlVEa 

1. The quality in one object is oflen spoken of in compari- 
son with the same quality in itself, or in some other object 

• 
EXAMPLES. 

(a) The same quality in three different objects may be compared as follows : 

Iron is hard ; hardness is a quality in iron. 

Steel is harder than iron ; hardness is a quality in steel, but this quality ex- 
ists in a higher degree in steel than in iron. 

Diamond is the hardest of the three ; hardness is a quality in diamond,^ but 
this quality exists in a higher degree than it does either in iron or in steel. 

(6)Tbe same quality in three difierent persons may be eomptred as followi t 

A wu^mui'y t toiser man than he 3 the wisest man of the three, or of all. 

A good man 5 a better man than he 3 the beet man of the three, or of all. 

A great man ; a greater man than he 3 the greatest man of the three, or of all, 

(e) Different degrees of a quality in the same qbject may Im expiessed as 
follows: 

The boy was mudiUvotu at home, more miaehievoua at school, but the mo$t 
wuduewnu at church. 

DEFINITIONS. 

1. Comparison is the yariation of an adjective to denote 
the same quality in different degrees* 
. 2. There are three principal degrees of comparison, 
called the pontive^ the comparative and the wperlative. 

8. The positive denotes the simple quality, -without speo- 
ifjring the degree of it ; bs^ Mild, great. 

4. The comparative denotes a higher state of the same 
quality tiban the positive ; as, Milder, greater. 

5. The mperlative denotes a higher or lower state of 
the same quality than that expressed by the compaaratwfi; 
as, Mildest, greatest. 

§96. REGULAR COAIPARISON. 
1. Adjectives of one ^yllaible are commoDly oompftrod 
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by annexing to the p68itive, er 6r r, for the comparaJIhe^ 
and est^ or st^ for the superlative. 

NoTKrf— IS and §t ate added when the poaiUve enda in a. 

EXAMPLBS. 

Pos. Com, Sup. Po9, Conu Sup, 

Tall, taller, tallest Late, later, latest or last 

Wide, wider, widest Great, greater, greatest 

NoTK.— •Adjectivea of two ayllablea ending in y or ailent e are compared in 
the aame way 3 the y being anbatitnted for i; aa, Happy, happier, happieat 

2. Adjectives of more than one syllable are generally com- 
pared by means of the adverbs more and most, or less and 
> least : as, Skilful, mare skilful, most skilful ; learned, more or 
less learned, most or least learned. 

8. An imperfect dtgru is expressed by the ending ish ; as, 
Blue-isA, dark-tsA. 

§ 97. IRREGCJLAR COMPARISON. 

The following adjectirea are irregular in their compariaon. 
Pot. Com, Sup, Po»i Com, Sup, 

Good, better, beat Fore, former, foremoet or firat 

Bad. orill, worae, worat Old,* elder, eldeat. 

Little, leaa, leaat Late, later, lateatorlaat 

Much, more, moat Far, farther, fartheat. 

Many, more, moat Near, nearer, neareat or next: 

4 Some words add most to form the superlative ; as, Hind, 
hinder*fR05^ ; in, inner, inner-fR05f ; up, tipper, upper-mosf , &c. 

NoTEr-Some adjectiTea do not admit of being compared ; aa. Round, §quare' 
iphtncalf 4*e. 

Remark.— 'Varioaa degreea of comparison are expressed by means of ad^ 
verba, aditmete, and by ampAana; aa, Very aick, execedtn^fy great, tn <&e Mgft 
ut digne cenaurable. 

EXEBGISE. 

GiTe the comparatiTe and superlatiTe. 

High. Grateful. Good. HI. 

Low. Unmindflil. Litde. Generous. 

* Thua compared only when applied to persona. The regular form old, old 
ir^ oldesl, la applied eitner to persona or thinga. 
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Small C^ieerfu]. Happy. PMnatoan. 

Great Attractive. Loffy. Extravagant 

JDiaxcTioN. The word more should never be prefixed to the 
comparative degree of an adjective ; nor the wora most to the 
superlative degree. Double comparatives and double superlatives 
should be carefully avoided. 

EXAMPLES TO BE COSBBCTED. 

Who was a more Tn|er man than Solomon. It wbm the beautl- 
fblest sight 1 ever saw. A more honester man you cannot find. J 

My master is more kinder than my mistress. Summer is the 
delightfulest season of the year. The pine is more tall than the 
cedar. The good are more happy than the oad. Socrates was ^ 

much more wiser than Alcibiades. Have you seen a rounder ball < 

than this ? The book is more square than the block. i 

'^ 

REVIEW, • 

j 

1. What !■ the meaning of the word adjective f 

2. Into what two general clasaes may adjectiTes be divided f . 

.3. What are descriptiTe adjectiresT Proper adjectiveif Participial ad- 
jectives ? Give examples of each. 

4. What are definitive adjectives T What does this claaa inelade. 

5. Name the articles. What is the difference between an and a ? 

6. Why are the articles called definite and indefinite t 

7. What am pronominal adjectives 1 Name them. 

8. Define comparison. How many degrees 1 

9. What does the positive denote ? The comparatlTe t Tlie mipoilative T 

§98. PRONOUNa 

What does the word proaoan signifjr f f ) 19, iO. 

GLASSES. 

Pronouns may be diidded into two classes. Personal and 
Relative. 

'Pie personal proDOonfl have already heen explahied. See $f 61, GS 

§ 99. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. A relative pronoun is one that refers to a preceding 
noun or pronoun, wbich is called the ant!eeede7U» 
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NoTK^-Antecedent signifies ** going before, or ]>i«eediog/' 

Remark.— Somclimes. especially in poetry, the natural order of the 
is chimged; uid the rchtive refers to a noon er proilbun foilowiog it. 

EXAMPLES. ^ 

The man who is happy ; 10^0 ia the relative ; it refers to man ; 
man is die antecedent. 

The sight which I saw; which is tlie relative ; sight is the ante- 
cedent. 

The people who are aasemhled ; point oUt the rtioHvef the anU' 
cedenL 

• WHO, WHICH, THAT. 

2. Whoj which and that are the relative pronomis. 

3. Who refers to persons, or to things personified. 

4. WhicJi refbrs to animals and ihingis. In andent 
nfritings, whieh sometimes refers to persons. 

5. That refers to persons, animals and ihingEi. 

DECLENSION OF THE BELATITES. 

lingular and Plural. 

Norn. Who Which That 

Poss. Whose Whose 

Obj. Whom Which That 

The relatives ti^Ao and which^ when used in askuig questions, are 
called irUerrogatives. 

NoTi;.^The noun to which tlie interrogative refers is fonjid in the answer 
fee the question ; as^ Who did this ? Ans. James^ i. e., it was Jcmes who, 4bc 

EXERCISE. 

Fill the blanics with lelatiyes. 

NoTEi— The objectiye case of the relative genersQy ataads b^fi>r€ the tian- 
sitive verb which governs it, and ttfter the preposition. 

The people — we saw. 

The king — commanded, was obeyed. 

The bir^ — fly in the air. 

The man — has no music in himadC 

The events — are passing. 
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EXAMPLES TO BE OOREECTED. 
\ 

Forilireefion see $ 99, 2; 3. 4. 5. . 

The bird whom I caught has escaped. The friend which I 
iiwed has gone. There were some cities who aspired for libert- . 

The rose whom we saw has fiided. The son in which li . 
hopes wore placed was lost at sea. 



§ 100. RULE. 

The relative pronomi agrees with ita antecedent in ff^^f- 
der^ wumber mi person. 

REMARKS. 

. 1* The relative in the d^rent cases is parsed like other pronoi i > < 
3L The objectiTe caise of the relative usually stands before i - 
transitive verb that governs it, but after a prepositimi. 

PaTBe the relatiTeg, 

This master, taho taught us. 

The tr^es, tohkh were planted. 

He, uho preserves me, to tohom^ I owe my being, 

tehose t am, and tehomi I serve, is eternaL - 
The city, uhush Romulus built is called Rome. 
The boy, teho reads. The animal uihkh runs. 
The letter, which I have received. 
My friend^ tf^iom I esteem. 
Thef rose, v^A we saw is fiidinff. 
The tree, that we passed has vrimered. 
WkoH book is this, iMA you gave me ? 

§ lOL COMPOUND PRONOUNa 

1. The word self is often added to the personal piono * * j 
Tdmj her J my^ ihjfy U^ to express emphads ; as, EBIn^^ . 

itsdfj &c. - 

* As the relative is a coiineGtiTe; the sentences in which it ocean ca&itui ua 
properly analyzed vntU compoand sentences have been explained, 
t fVhom is gorezned by the preposition to, 
i Wham is in the objectiTe case and governed by serve. 
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» 

Singular. 
First Person. Second Person. Third Pexvoii. 

Norn, and Ohj. Myself. Thjself. lUelf. 

Plural. 
Nom. and Obj. Ourselves. Yourselves. Themselves. 

Note. — Self, (plural selves) is used alone, as a noon. Wh«n prefixed to 
other words it makes a part of a compound adjective} as, Se^f'-complaemit, 
u{f-taughi. 

WHAT. 

2. What is called a compound pronoun, because it has 
the meaning of that which, these which, or those which.* 

> EXAMPLES. 

I heard u^utl you said ; that is those {kings uifdch you said. 
I know what will please you; that is, Uie things tohich wiU please 
you. 

Model of parsing what. 

Sewtxitcx. I have heard what has been alleged. 
What is a compound relative, and is used in the sense of that wkieh* 
7\at is in the objective case^ and is the object of heard. Which is in the 
nominative case, and is the subject of has been alleged. 

Passe what in the following sentences. 

I have done what you commanded. 

You will know uAat I have said. 

What you have sdd is true. 

They are informed of tohat you did on the last night 

They know what is right 

Bemabk 1. What is sometimes an adjecdve. 

EXAMPLES B'OB PABSINQ. 

In what character he appeared is unknown. 

At what time he will arrive is uncertain. 

It is not material what names are assigned them. 

Eemabk 2. Whatf when used in asking questions, is called 
an interrogative. 

* A noun can always be supplied aAer the relatives what and toAicft. The/ 
an therefore strictly adjectivea* 
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NoTx.^Whmi 118^ at ah inteirogatite, a noon ia aip ro na d or 

utter whaL 

EXAMPLES. 

What [thing] will you do ? ffhat [deed] have I done ? 

What consequence will follow the adoption of this i 

fFha$ news have you heard to-day ? 
NoTXr-Other us^ of what, will be explained in Part4IIi 

8. WhoeTer, whoBoeyer, whatever, wliittsoever, whidnrveri 
whichsoever. 

. (a) These compound words are often used in the sense of two 
pronouns, and qre parsed like what 

(&) Whatever, tonatsoeuer, xjohichever and uMduoever^ are often 
adjectives and agree with die noun following. 

EXAMPLES FOB PABSINO. 

Whoever dreads punishment, deserves it 

Whoever has the aenBo of he whp; he ia in the nomSntUxoe eate,— the atdi- 
|6et of desenrea ; who ia alao in the nonnnctftvey and is the aabject of dieada. 

Whatever Wud whieh] is, is right. 

WhaUmr link you strike, tenth or ten thousandth, fareito tlie 
chain alike. 

REMARK. . 

ThSsy that, tkese^ those, eaeh, either, neither, epme, any, one, aU, muhf 
Mer, another, none, much, many, more, most, both, same, several, for-- 
mer, latter, may be called pronouns, when ^e nouns to which uiey 
properiy belong are omitted. 

COMPOSITION. 
Sapply ralativetf and other words neceaaazy.to make complete aentencaa, 

ANTECEDENTS.* 

Modd. ^ 

The book — — . — — . ia matmctiye. 
The book whiek Iltaoe read ia inatnictive. 

Thb man — — — , The youth — i — — 

-The sun — — — . Birda — — — 

— green banka -*-.*.--. — the huabendman -^ 

• The antecedenta may be in any caae/or place in the aentenee, which beat 
anita the learner's choice ; as, The man who is ▼irtuooa wiU be laapectedi or, 
a& will respect the man who ia upright in hia dealihga. The relative should 
be placed as near as poaaible to ita anteeedeat 
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§ 102. ADVERBS. 

Hera reTiew $ 29. 1, 2, 3, and $ 90. 

Mention the office of different kinds of adTerbi. 

Define the adveiiK ^30. What does adveib MgrnQr ? $S9. 

GLASSES. 

1. Adverbs may be diyided into various classes ; as. 

Adverbs of manner ; 

Adverbs of time ; 

Adverbs of place ; 

Adverbs of assent, denial, or doubt; 

Adverbs of comparison and quality ; 

Adverbs of interrogation ; 

Adverbs of quantity, &c. 

2l Most adverbs are used to express the same meaning, as might 
be caressed by a combination of other words ; as, He acted wMy^ 
Le., he acted wiih wisdom; he stopped here, i.e., in this place; 
u^in shall I see you ? i.e., at what time shall I see you ? he visits 
me qftm, L e., mamf times. Whence art thou ? Le., from what place ; 
Where are you ? lc., in what place. 

§ 103. COMPARISON. 

1. Most adverbs which end in ly are compared by more 
and most, or less and least ; as, Justly, (pos-) more justly ^ 
(oomp.) 11105^ justly, (^^P*) » wisely, (pos.) less wisely, (comp.) 
least wisely, (sup.) 

2. A few adverbs add er for the comparative, and est for 
the superlative ; as, Sooner, soonest, oftener, oftenesU 

A few are compared irregularly ; as, 

Little, less, least. 
Much, more most. 
Badly or ill, worse, worst. 
Far, farther, farthest 
Forth, fiirther, furthest. 

NoT«ir-For£& is an adverb. FwrUar and Jtarthuf, ve «i«d either af ad- 
jectivei or adverbs 
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BEMABK. 

A large propordon of the adverbs may be known by their an< 
HWering to the questions Aou^? whenf tehertf how muoif as. The 
waves dash ;— how ? Ans. Vwhei^y. The adverb mofeii%, an-^ 
swers the question, and modifies doBh. He will return )— when ? 
Ans. /mmejtd^y. 

§ 104. RULE. 

Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives atid other adverbsb 

EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED KSH PABSBD. 

MtM. 

SEirrENCE. jPune flies swUUy. 

An AI.TZS. Time u the robject FlitM is the predicate, modified by net^y 
FlUa 9wiftty is the modified predicate. 

Parss. Tme is a common noUn; flin is an irregular intranaitiTo veib 
both parsed acccordinj; to prerious models. 

8w^y, is an adverb and modifies fli«^. RtUe, 



Analyze and Parse. . 

The stream flows smoothly. 

The wind blows violently. 

l^he time will surely come. 

How can the enemy, escape.' 

The question may be setUed amicably. 

I will never distrust your fiiendship. 

The rumor should not be credited. 

Hje W&s ei^tremely prodigal. 

She reads properly. She writes neatly. 

FOB COMPOSITION. 

NoTE.^Adyerb8 should be placed near tiie verbs which they modifV. Noi 
and never should stand after the auxiliary verbs, may, can. thaU, toULimglU, do, 
wouldf ahould, could, did; as, 1 will ncoer diBtrttst--noty I never will, &c. 

Compose sentences which shaU contain the fbUowing advetbii 

Anxiously. Much. . Often. 

Occasionally. Too. Sometioiea. 

Frequently. Very. When, 

fmniediately. Chiefly. UatU. 



1» 
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EXAMPLES TO BE qORBEGTED. 
AdjecttTOf are ^pm^times improperly used as adverbs. ^ 

Hanry writes careless; it should be eartleady. He did not con- 
duct proper. He acts foolish. She behaved ruder (it should be 
more rwMjf) than she ought. Ho acted bolder than was expected. 
I shall never think mean of you. James reads disrwict> wrMi 
neat,- and recites correct Do not walk so slow. 



AboTe. 

About. 

Acroos. 

After. 

Affainst 

Alonff. 

Amid, Of 

Amidst 

Among, or 

AmoncBt 

Around. 

At. 

Athwart. 

Before. 

Behind. 



§105. PREPOSITIONS. 
Here review ($ 32, 33. Define the prepontion. 

LIST or PRKP08ITI0H8. 



Below. 


In. 


Till 


Beneath. 


Tiike. 


Ta 


Beside, or 


Notwithstanding. 


Toward, or 


Besides. 


Of. 


Towards. 


Between, or 


Off. 


Under, 
undemeath. 


Betwixt 


On. 


Beyond. 


Out of. 


Until. 


By: 


Over. 


Unto. 


Down. 


Overthwart. 


Up. 

Upon. 

With. 


During. 
Ere. 


Round. 
Saving. 


Except 


Since. 


Withm. 


For.*^ 


Through. 


Without 


From. 


Througbont 


Worth. 


' RBMABKS. 





1. Several words in the list above are usuaUy regaled as adverbs, when they 
are not followed by nouns ; as, He has gone bdow, or up, or down, or along , or 
oroundf &c. It is, however, generally easy to supply the noun, when it is not 
expressed. 

2. Sane and except, are ^ctly verbs in the Imperative mode and govern an 
objective case, or a whole clause. But they are commonly treated as preposi- 
tions. * 

3. RetpecUng, batmg, samng, touching, excepHng, which are sometimes 
called prepositions, are really present participles, limiting some noun or pro- 
noun in the sentence. But they are regarded by some Grammarians ag 
prepositions. 

. 4. Like, is by some considered an adverb ; it is, however, followed by an 
objective case, which is either governed by it, or by the preposition to, whic|i 
in most cases it would be awkward to supply. 
5. Worth is a aoun wben it means viiue; an adjective wlMa it nuNiif equal 
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m 



m iMilitf to, or dtttnkig ijfi It is oaen fbllo'wed b^ im i^edioe eoM, iBod on 
tint account is ranlted by some grammarians among tho prepositions. 
6. Bvi in tho sense of except is called a preposition. 

EXERCISE FOB ANALTZIN(5^ AND PASSING. 
Jfcfo(W. 

SxNTXNCK. Tautology is the repetition of the same woid in a seatenoe. 

Analtzx. Tautology is the' subject, b the repetiHon, is the predicate, 
modified by the adjunct, qf the same word in a eenUnee; and in a $enimee 
modifies word, that is, it shotvs how or where th^word must occur to make it 
tautology. 

Parse. Qfw a preposition^t etmida b^mre the noun wordy whMi it 
gO¥enis in the objective case, and connects in sense with repefitton. It con- 
nects or shows the relation between repetHion and word. 

^ is a ptreposition^it atcmdt before the noun sentence, which it governs in 
the ofajectiTe case ;, it connects aentene* to toord. 

§ 106. RULES. 

1. Prepositions connect words, in a sentence, and show 
ihd relation between them. 

2. Prepositions govern the objective case. 

SENTENCES TO PE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Note. In analyzing sentences the learner should be taught to re^pird the 
preposition with its object as the adjunct of some word whose meaning it limits 
or modifies. 

The doctriaes of the pospel are practical principles. 

The immeose quantity of matter in the universe, presents a 
most striking display qf Almighty power. 

The rapid motions of the great bodies of the universe, display 
the infinite power of the Creator. 

I mentioned the unexpected meeting un& my fiiend, tfi a distant 
spot [In connects spot and meeting.J 

He du^cted my eye wiih his finger over another landscape.- 

§ 107. CONJUNCTIONS. 

Review }$ 3^, 40. \^at does the word " conjunction " ngnSfy 7 What do 
conjunctions connect t 

The following is a list of nearly all the words usually termed 
.conjunctions. 

And. 

Although. 
As. 
Because. 

12 



Except 


Or. 


IMleas. 


For. 


Since. 


Wherefore. 


If. 


Than. 


Whether. 


Lest. 


That. 


Yet 
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Both. 


Neither. 


Then. 


Yet 


Biit 


Nor. 


Therefore. 


Save. 


Either. 


Notwithitanding. 


Though. 


StUl 



Saxon, 


Sigmfieation. 


an-ad.. 


add to. 


hot. 


superadd. 


be-utao. 


be out. 


gif. • 


give, grant 


thaf. 


allow. 


get. 
onles. 


Sfsmiis. 



BEMARKS. 

1. A naraber of the words in the list above, which are now employed to cmi- 
nect words or sentences, appear to have been derived fVom the ImperatiiEe 
mode of -Saxon verbs, whose primitive signification is as follows. 

Engli^ 

And. i 

But 

But (Except) 

If. 

Though. 

Yet 

Unless. 

S. Several words in the list of con^unetioru are called prepositions when they 
■re followed by a noun or a pronoun in the objective case. 
NoTK.'^For other remarks on c6njunctions, see Part III. Syntax. 

§ 108. COMBINATIONS. 

Prepositions are not, unfrequently united with other words, 
forming a compound expression, equivalent in meaning to a single 
word^ as, I looked on Virgil as a miyestic wHter. 

Looked on, is a compound trantUive verb, e^^uivalent in meaning to ^ regard- 
ed," or ** considered." It had, like other transitive verbs, a paanve form ; as, 
Viigfl was looked on,^e, 

BXBEOISE. 
Analyze the sentences and parse the compound Terbs. 

We must look out for words as heautiftil as ean he foun^.T-Fdtoru 
Words must be look^ otdfor, as beautiful as can be found. 
Politeness of manners, and "knowledge of the world should 
principally he looked cfier in a tutor, — Locke, 

NoTXw—rSome intransitive verbs a^mit of a passive form, which includes the 
preposition that followed the verb in the active form ; as, 

He referred to the civil war in his remarks. [Active ibrm.] 
The civil war was referred to in his remarks. [Passive form.] 
He sincerely repevded of his sins. [Active form.] 
His sins were sincerely repented of [Passive form.] 
He dispoHd of his property. [Active.] His property ^oom dif- 
poiedqf. [Passive.] 
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Rkmajik 1. PreposUioiu am sometimes comieoted with. certain yeibal-acU 
Jectiyes, forming what may be tenned compound ttdjeoUveB. The event was 
foUooked/or; the measure was vncaOedfor; he lived neglected sad-uneare^ 
/br. 

Remark 2. Prepositions are often inseparably united with nguns, adjec- 
tives, verbs, adverbs, and with other prepositions ; as, Afternoon, impnideat,* 
to-day, to-morrow. 

Remark 3. The prepositions ft>, and^, are sometimes connected with at, 
making a compound preposition, equivalent in meaning to '' with respect to f* 
M, As for the rest ; as to myself. 

REMARK 4. Other combinations of words frequentiy occur, such as,^ weU 
as, watmuidi a*, tokat Ihough, what tf, as if. Such phrases are elliptical ; and to 
understand the import of each word, it is necessaiy to supply a clause to com- 
plete the grammatical structure of the sentence. See Rule XXtII.,Pait III.| 
and the Idiomatic Selections following Syntax. 

EXERCISES m ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

NoTE.~While performing these exercises, the learner should be required - 
to review those portions of parts J. and II. to which reference is mi^de in the 
mamn, by the figures 1, 2, 3, 4: 

The exercises, are designed to call the attention of the learner to the princi- 
ples, which have been explained and to fix them permanentiy in the memoir* 

Repeat Rules f 56. $ 60. $ 76. ( 78. ^ 80. ( 90. $ 100. $ 104. $ 106. 

EXERCISE I. 

' Hie noqn and the verb. The subject and predicate. Simple sentences. 

The kingi rules.2 Boys3 play.* 1^111© flies. Ccesar command- 
ed.5 The bird was 8inging.6 Trees will grow.7 The kinff will 
conquer. The day had arrived.^ The sun had set^ The hands 
cSiouldio labor. Scholars should learn. The Americans might 
have submitted. The kmg should yield 

EXERCISE II. 

Noun. Verb. Adverb. Modified Predicate. 

The^storm rages yiolently.ii The sluggard sleeps soundly. The 
birds were singing sweedy. The time was passing pleasantly. 
The hour will soonl^ arrive. The ship sailed yesterday. The 

* For the sake of ease in pronouncing, the m is substituted for n, before p, 
6^ and m. 

4^65.3. 7J68. 7. WJ66. 3. 

ft $ 68. 4. i 1 68. 6. " i 29. 1. 

• ( 68. 4. />rogrMtM/orm. • \ 76. » 1 29. 2. 



1 ^ 46. 1. 
«fi76. 
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vtim eame t»-d^* Themistoeles ooukl not rest Friefidii will 
certainly part l^iie man will nevc^ listeiL P«ha;^i the child 
willrecovw. Roots grow downward. 

EX BR 01 S» III. 

Adjective, ^oim. Verb. Adjunct Modified Safagect Modiied Awdi* 
eate. Ql^eet 

CnielA war desolates flourishing cities.^ A kind friend rescued 
me from danger.^ The hunter killed a ferocious panther in the 
forest 
Gh^pes hang in dustersSon ^e tine.^ Proqierous gaies waft 

hang their neSti on a 
ilreeb 



the light ship over the sea. Some birds 
slender ti^7 of the highest branch of the 1 



EXERCISE IV. 

A simple aenteiice gradually extended by the use of adjuncts or oibdifjring 
•words. . . 

The stormS drove. 

A furious jtonn dnne the ship.^ 

A furious dorm^^Jrom the noiihfl-^ drove the* ship violently agauiflt 
the rocks. 

The wind blew. » . 

The gentle wind blew softly. 
- The gentle »mUi windy blew soflJy over the sea. 

Knowledge enlarges. 

A knowledge of the works of nature, enlarffes the understanding. 

An extensive knowledge of the works or nature, enlarges tlie 
understanding of men, in a variety of ways. 

EXERCISE V. 

Passive Form. InterrogatiTe Form. 

The debt will undoubtedly be cancelled. 
The village was shaken violently by the earthquake. 
The. store vras plundered by a gang of robbers* 
No season of life should be spent in idleness. . 
Will he be persuaded to go ?12 Art thou he ?J3 

Note.— The verb in the interrogative sentence has the form either of the 
Indicative or t^otenti^l mode. 

" w $23. M«79. 

" What does this *> {81. 

adjunct modify? . 
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May I be permitted^ to go? Jb the rumor confirmed P^ Can 
be succeed in his undertaking? Whither^ shall I fly? liow 
could he do^ the cruel, deed ? 

EXERCISE VI, 

The contented mind spreads ease and cheerfulness around it 

The acbool of experience teaches many useful lessons. 

The eyes of fishes, compared^ with those^ of terrestrial aninuis, 

exhibit a certain distinctness of structui-e, adapted^ to their stato 

and element 
Birds, in general, procure their food by means of their beak* 
A«nature infinitely wise can hardly be supposed to employ itself 

in vain. * 

^ The spirit of liberty had planted itself deejay among the Vir- 

g^ans. 
A foraging party of the colonists, headed^ by Argall, having 

stolen^ the daughter of Fowhattan, demanded of her fiither a 

ransom. 

COMPOSITION. 

EXERCISE I. 

^Compose sentences which shall contain the following eipressioos. 

duty of the inexperienced to 
The traffic in ardent spirits 
Perseverance and industry will 
The advantages of a good education consist 

to your letter which I have lately received 
It would afford me great satis&ction 

in reply to your 

acquainted with 

a delightful morning 
The follies of youth 

in the highest degree valuable 

EXERCISE II. 

OBJECTS. 

1. Let the parts of tbe following objects be enumerated. 

A ship. A plow. A clock. 

A book. A chair. A carriage. 

A house. A tree. An ear of com. 

A table. A fence. A sleigh. 

2. Mention the uses of the same objects. A composition of several lines 
may be written on each, in describing the various uses, &c. 

1 $65. 4. •(80, s$104. *465. 4, » j 78. ?<^94. 
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BXERCISB III. 

qUALITIKS OF OBJXOTtL 

ET6iy object admits of an adjectiTo or a^unet, to expnm Hi qoalitr or ooii- 
ditioBy Its ronn, tize, or comparative ezceUencej ai, A book, a forge no6kf or, 
the book ia large; a good book, or, the book ia naefiil} a book abouadiag in 
excellent sentiments. 

Express some of the qialitiea or emi^oM of Hm Mlowfng oljeeti bgr id- 
jectives or modifying adjanela* 

An apple. AmaiL Theoeeaa. 

A tree. A honta. A ihipi 

A house. The Sim. Gold. 

* BXBBCISB lY. 

The lesmer may in tkis exercise state all the ideas and ftcti,iHikh ht pi|f 
gain I7 reilectioii or reading on the following subjects. 



SuhjeeL-^lKOV. Iron is the most TaluaUe of all met^. |^ use to iome 
extent was known at a very early period, and has followed the pregrsa s of 
civilization in the world. In its natoral state it is foond in beds of ore, fteaa 
which, by an ingenioos process, it is extracted and jirepared for use. The nln^ 
of this m^tal, which aboonds in almost eveiy region of the esith, oaa only bo 
appreciated, bif reflecting for a moment upon tlw nnmberlesa usee to which it 
is applied. 

The plow. Glafls. Ckindowder. 

A i^p. The compesB. The Ait of Mnting. 

Silver. The telescope. Books. 

BXEllOISB V. 

In this exercise let some of the benefits which are derivad firom the fiiUow* 
ing objects and proYisionSy be specified in wnttng. 

The ocean. Roads. Rain. 

Riyers. Raiboads. WaaiL 

Mountain& Steam Engme. Sun. 

BXBBOISB YI. 
Expand the fdlowing expreapions aocordlng to flia modal 

MM. 
Iwrite. 

I write this letter. 

I write this letter te infona yon that yoor son is well. 
I write this letter to inform yon that yonr son is well and in excellent spirit% 
I write this letter to inform you that your son ia well and in excellent sj^iriti^ 
and is perfectly contented in his new situation. 



T^^'- 
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MoTX.— Each expression may be expanded to a much greater length tha4 
in the model. 

I am contented. He went 

I believe. They sto{)ped. 

Alonzo was not to bjame. The •choir sung. 

I lore to read. Have you heard? 

The learner can now write short compoaitions qhl subjects which are easy 
and fiuniliar, like the following : 

SUBJBCTS.* . 

A visit The advantages of an eduoatioiL 

The sagacity of a dog. A dialogue on the stan. 

A sleigh ride. A story of an elephant 

A dialogue on the study or granunar. 

An anecdote about Washington. 

LETTER WRITING, 
Tlie foUowinff is a proper example for imitation, in respect to the dating^ 
beginning and closing of a letter. 

©&iej, 3«iie <6, ^769. 

(3 am ouuoeo fco iioa foi uou^ inmfcatuMt, tub ueuia Emia 
accu*bmeo h> ieiUemenfc, u^nicn, S woA atuMiuA tona cIL (9 suit nauo- 
moU Aon, coei iifUMKuicp to viaib t^e naua U/tMb wiSicH S rMM% 
loocd, oik) wRjusk 3 nouv aSK;o^. 3 VemmiSe^ Koa uM» off ifte 
jWnoAnilt 3 suei hioEeMed, id£acK« ia 0.6 muuA, a5 3 euci aiUhhojuua 



ULOU, and aooU^ 3 tnoiJl'uou/ Eoi uoiit contutiMO iemcm.* 
otonce of me, ovio maH not ceose h> uc taeii and iioai 
Smed&onojfce 9^Ucn)^ 



BBMABES. 



Letters should be written in an easy and natural st^le, but with a strict re- 
gard to neatness in the penmanship, and to propriety in the complimentazy ad* 
dress and close, and also to pointing, folding and superscribing. 

The learner should occasionally write letters to be examined and corrected 
bythe tencher. 

*The word wbjeet in this connection signifies a tlttme, or that about which 
we may write or converse. 
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PABT III. 



§109. SYNTAX. 

1. Syntax treats of sentences, and teaches ti^e proper con« 
struction of words in forming them. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

1. Sentences are of five kinds ; dedaraiort/^ inyperaHvey inkrroga- 
ftve, condUwfud and exclamatory, ^ • 

6. A declaratory sentence is one in which any thing is simply 
affirmed or denied of a 6ul]ject ; as, Time flies ; he will not under- 
stand. 

3. Jin iinperaHioe sentence is one in which n, command is expressed : 
as. Buy the truth, and sell it not 

4. ^n inierrogativt sentence is one in which a question is asked; 
as, Who hath believed our report? 

5. A condUional sentence is one in which something continent or 
hff)oihdiccd is expte^d, and is always dependent on another sen- 
tence with which \t is connected by a conjunction; us, If it rains; 
though he slay n^e. 

6. An exdamatory si^ntence is one in which something surprising 
is expressed, or in which full utterance is given to sow strong or 
sudden emotion ^ as, Ther^ stands tlie mighty Mansield ! May 
my tongue cleave tp the roof of my mouth ! 

7. Sentences are either simple or eompoutuL A simplA stTitence 
consists of but one proposition; a compound sentence consults of 
two or more simple sentences. 

& The simple propositions which make up pi compound sen- 
tence, are called dcmses or numhers* 

9. The leading dause is one on which the other members depend. 

IQ. A depend^ dause^ is one which makes co];nplet^ sense only 
in connection with another clause. 



1 
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§ 110. SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

A fflmple sentence contains only one subject or nominar 
tive, and one predicate. See explanation in Part I. 

BXAMPLES. 

fFaUrJlom, is a dniple sentence ;— it is a simple statement, con- 
taining only one subject, tooter, and om predicate^otM. 

Birds fiy. Why a ^ple^ sentence? Which is the predicate? 
Which the subject? 

Hyt Ha roan. Why a ample sentence ? 
• The trees pui forth their leaves. What kind of a sentence? Why? 
Point out the subject,— the predicate. AVhich is the object or 
objective case ? Answer. Itetms. 

BBHARES. 

1. The subject of a sentence msy be simple or compound. 

2. The subject is simple when it is a single noun 3 as, The rose is fragrant $ 
rose is the simple, subject. 

9. The snl^ect is simple when it consists of two or more nouns joined by 
some connecting word, if what is asserted of them together cannot be asserted 
of them separately 3 as, Two and three make five, that is, two and three together 
make five, but the same cannot be asserted of them separately, viz ; two make 
five, and three make five. Two and (ArM,then, are the simple subject of make. 
The Iforse and chaise are worth forty pounds. Horse and dudse, is the sim- 
ple subject ' 

4w The subject is compound when it consists of two or more nouns connected 
bjF a conjunction, if what is said of the whole, pan be said of each separately 3 
as, Pompey and Cesar were Roman generals ; here, what is said of both can 
be said of each, viz : Pompey was a Roman general 3 Caesar was a Roman gen- 
eral, 

5. The predicate also may be simple or compound 3 simple, when but one 
thing is asserted of the subject 3 compound, when more than one thing is as- 
serted of the subject 3 as, Honesty is praised 3 is praUtd is a simple predicate ; 
it asserts bat one thing of honesty 3 hone&ty iepraiMed and neglected ; is praiaed 
and neglected is a compound predicate, because mpre than one thin^ is asserted 
of honesty, the subject. 

§ IIL COMPOUND SENTENCED 

1. A compound sentende consists of two or more simple 
sentences. 
2. The Bunple senteaces which make up a compound sentence aie called 
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BXAMPLES. 
The wind subsides and the clouds disperae. 

The wind sabeidei, ia a eimple sentence or elauM. 

The clouds disperse, is another limple sentence, or douse. The eoigme- 
tion and connects them. 
Together they make a eoinpowid sentencei 

Metellus conquered Jugurtha and took his elephants. 

What kind of a sentence is this ? Why ? Point out the simple senteBcee 
or clauses which compose it Which is the connecting word ? 

§ 112. CONNECTIVES.* 

The clauses of a compound sentence are connected by 
CofiQunctiom^ Adverbs^ and BdaUves. 

I. BY CONJUNCTIONS. 

Here review ( 39. Repeat the list of conjunctions, $ 107. 
Do conjunctions connect words ? Give an example. ( 39. Give other ex- 
amples. 

EXAMPLES. 

Point out the conjunctions in the following examples and show what they 
connect. 

True valor protects the feehle, and humbles the oppressor. 

Is this sentence simple or compound ? Of how many clauses is it com- 
posed 7 What word connects these clauses ? 

High seasoned food vitiates the palate, and occasions a disrelish 
for plain &re. 

The desert shall rejoice, and the wilderness shall blossom. 

Disappointment sinks the heart; biU the renewal of hope g^ves 
consolation. 

His vices have weakened his mind, and broken his health. 

I know not whether Charles was the author, but I understood it to 

behioL 

i 

In the last sentence, there are three clauses or simple sentences.—!. I know 
noU 2. CharU* tocu Vu author. 3. lundentood it to be him. 

The first two are connected by whether, the 2d and 3d by bnL 

* Particular attention should be given to the subject of connectives ; a neg 
lict of which, i&akes parsing a merely mechanical exeroiae. 
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jT y^u wotdd pldase to omplo^ ywr tiiouffhtt on that pubgect^ 
you would easily conceive our miserable comutioiu 

This compound sentence' odntists of two clauses ^ Hmj^e sentences. 
t. From if to st^jectsL 2. From you to condUion, 
The ci&njunction if conneets them. 

^ he approve my endeavors, it will be an ample reward* 
If I haa known the distress of tey friend, it wnndd have been my 
duty to relieve him, 
I thought that Titus was your friend. 

That is the conjunction, and connects the two clauses. 

I see that you are sad, 
^ I respect him because he js siocere. . 

n. BT ADVERBS. 

f>IoTX.— Adverbs which connect ekcoses are' called wi^undhH adnerfn. 

When he is in town, he Uvea in Soho square. 

This sentence consists of two clauses. 1. HtUiniown, % titHmiin 
Soho square. They are connected by the conjunctive adverb mMl 

Whilst I was lamenting this suddrai desolation, the whole scend ' 
vanished. » • ■ 

WMM connects the two clauses. 
The rest will \ set in order whan I come. 

III. BY RELATIVES. 

He came to the Alps, tofcic^ separate Italy from GhniL 

This compound sentence is composed of two clauses. 1. Ht eamt to ihs 
. AlpB, ' S. SeparaU Hdy fmm OauL The relative wkieh, eenaecto them, nd 
.standi in the place o€Mp8, to ^Adtii it refers as ils aatecedttit 

I read the letter tofdch he reciBiv^d. 
^ It is God» tffAom we worship. 
I am Bliltiades, uiho conquered the Ptrsians. 
Tlie city, wkish Romulus buih^ is called Rome* 

KEMABK. 

Combinations of words flrequenlly connect sentences, such •«, JH at miMM 
4W, oi \DeU aSfin order ihai,iDUh Ihe intent that, or any expression which 
scei^s merely to show the relatjioa between the parts of a Qompouad^penteoct 

13 
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COMPOSITION. 
Write compound sentences, using the following noons and connectlTes. 

ModeL ' 
Sul^eet^Thie time. Connedive— When. ^ 

Compot m d Sentena. The time has come when I must depart We shall 
never rotget the ferns tehen we parted. 

Svhjtds, Conntdivea, 
The world. Which. 

The man. Wha 

The youth. If. 
Youth. > When. 

Write other compound sentences, each of which shall indode one of^ the. 
fbllowing connectiYea. 

That, nnce, and, whdbar, vMlst^ whkhj as uxU as, but, or, whose, 
whonif because. 

EEMABKS. 

1. The learner will bear in mind, that every compound sentence contains as 
many simple sentences or clauses, as it has finite verbs, expressed or implied. 

Note.— A finite verb is a verb not in the Infinitive mode. 

Z. It is of great importance to undexstand how the clauses of a compound 
sentence are connected, and what relation they bear to one anotiier. The 
learner should never neglect a connective, but carefully consider whether it 
connects words or clauses, and whether it is an adverb,coifjunction, or relative. 
After the office of the connective has been pointed out, each clause of the 
compound sentence should be analyzed, as explained in Part I. 

§ lia PUNCTUATION.* 

No'^s. — ^The importance of a correct punctuation will justify the introduction 
ofthesubjectin this place. The general principles which govern the use of 
the points or mafks, will be easily learned by oral instruction, or by wstiuff 
sentences without marks, on the black-board, and punctuating them accorf 
ing to the general rules given below. % 

THE USE OF THE COMMA. 
The comma [,] which is the mark most frequently used in punctoation 
may be inserted according to the following Rules : 

Bulb 1. The cdmma shotdd be used to separate the 
clauses of a compound sentence. 

* Writers differ much in regard to punctuation ; some use fewer marks than 
others } some dispense entirely with the colon [i] 'y some use the comma where 
others would use the semicolon [;]. There is, indeed, a great want of uni- 
formity in punctuation, the principal object of which is to separate the parts 
of a sentence, that their reiaticnM may not be misunderstood. 
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EXAMPLES. 

A wise son maketh a glad father, but a foolish man de^iseth 

bis mother. 

This is a compoond sentence, consistiflg of two clauses which are separated 
by a comma. 

EXERCISE. 

(a) Analyze the following sentences and explain the use of the conuna. 
A stone is heavy, and the sand' [is] weighty. As cold water to 
a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far country. 

The sun had risen bright and high, 
g And cloudless shone along the sky. 

(6) Insert commas in the proper places in the following compound senten 
ces, Let each sentence be analyzed before inserting the comma. 

When the graces of novelty are worn off admiration is succeed- 
ed by indifference. The ox knoweth his owner the ass his mas- 
ter's crib Israel doth not know my people do not consider. He 
who preserves liie to whom I owe my being whose I am and 
whom I serve is eternal. 

NoTE^-When the compound sentence consists of two clauses only, 
which are closely connected, the comma may be omitted ; as, The sluggard is 
wiser in hid owli conceit, than seven men that can render a reason. 

Rule 2. The comma should be used to mark the omission 
of some word or words, necessary to a complete grammatical 
construction. 

EXAMPLE. 

Self conceit, presumption, and obstinacy, blast the prospects of 
many a youth. 

By analyzing th^ compound sentence, it wi^l be perceived, that the commas 
after conceit and prewmpUon, denote the omission of and, or of the predicate, 
bUaU Uie prospects ; for the compound sentence may be divided into as many 
parts as there are subjects; as. Self conceit blasts, presumption blasts, and 
obstinacy blasts. The subjects taken together make a compound subject. 

EXERCISE'. 

{a) Analyze the following sentences, and supply some word or words whose 
omission is indicated by the comma. 

Health, life, possessions, conilections, and pleasures, will imper- 
ceptibly vanish away. To err is human ; to forgive, divine. His 
wisdom, not his talents, attracted attention. 
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(b) Insert the comma to mark the ellipsis in the following sentences. 

The earth the sea the rain the snow the night the day summer 
and winter seed time an4 harvest show forth the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator. He was gigandc in knowledge in virtue 
in health. 

EuLE 3. The case independent^ with its modifying wards, 
all detached assertions and phrases, direct quotations, and ad- 
verbs used independently, or referring to the whole sentence, 
|bould be separated by commas ; as, 

^ Why, Mr. Pearson/' said she, ''you are just like Dr. J<dm8on, •! tfain^' 
JUr, Pearson is in the case independent; the adverb, toAy, is used independ- 
ently, or it refers to the whole sentence ; udd aftc, is a detadud assertion. 
Why, Mr. PearsoUf and said she, are separated by* commas, according tQ the 
rule. 

NoTE.^-The words, yes, no, now, hovoever, indeed, perhaps, again, finidly, 
and the phrases, in short, at length, at least, in return, and the like, are gener- 
ally to be separated by commas from the words contiguous to them. 

Bi^E 4 A comma is somietimes used to separate words 
and clauses, expressing contrast or opposition ; as, 

Liberal, not^lavish, is kind nature's hand. 

•Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull. 

Bttle 5. When three or more nouns, adjectives, verbs, or 

adverbs occur in succession, they should be separated by 

commas; as, 

A woman, gentle, sensible, well informed, and reUgioas. The husband, wife, 
and children, suffered extremely. In a letter, we may advise, exhort, comfort^ 
request, and discuss. 

Rule 6. Clauses and phrases, which occur between words 
connected in construction; and words in apposition,when accom- 
panied with adjuncts, are generally separated by commas ; as, 
Johnson had repeated a psalm which he had translated, during his eviction 
into Latin verses. Cowper, the gifted ^et, died in the year 1800. MilUades 
tfie son qf Cimgn, theAthenian. 

* NoTrf. — If the word in apposition is not limited by an adjunct, or qualified 
by an adjective, the comma siiould not be inserted; as, Milton the poet 

Rule 7. The parts of a simple sentence are generally 
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separated, except when they axe long, or interrupted by 

phrases or explanatory words ; as, 

Tbe fijea of the mmd are like the eyes of the bodj. 
To be very active in laudable ponuita, is the diatiDguiahing characteristic ot 
a man of merit. 

Remark. — ^The insertion of a comma between contiguoaa words, closely 
connected in construction, should be avoided, unless such words are particv" 
iarly emphatic or important 

SEMICOLON, OOLOK, AKD PERIOD. 

The semicolon [;] is placed between the clauses of a period,^ 

which are less closely connected than such as are separated by 

commas. 

Note. — ^It is impossible to rive very definite rules for the use of the semi- 
colon. Its use, like tiiat of euier pauses, must be learned in a great measure 
by observing how it is employed by the most correct writers. 

The colon [:] is used when there is still less connection in the 
parts of a period, than that which is indicated by the semicolon. 
See note above. 

The period [.] is used after a sentence which is complete and 
mdependent 

A period is also used after abbreviations; as, N. S., P. S., N. BL 

The dash [ — ] denotes an abrupt turn in the sentence ; or, that a 
signi^cant pause is required ; as. Here lies the greatr-^ahe marble. 
it is also used to denote the omission of letters in a word, and of 
words in a sentence ; as, K — g for king. 

The mark of interrogation [?} is used to denote that a question 
is asked. 

The mark of exclamation [ ! ] denotes wonder or surprise. 

The parenthesis ( ) is used to include an explanatory clause, not 
connected in construction with the rest of the sentence. 

The brackets, [ ] or hooks, are used to inclose an explanatory 
note or word, f 

* A period is a sentence complete, making perfect sense, and not connected 
in construction with what follows. — Webster, 

t The use of other marks, such as the apostrophe ( * ), the double comma 
(^ "), caret (a); Slc., can be learned from spelling books. 
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RULES OF SYNTAX. 

§ ]14. THE NOUN AND PRONOUN. 
RULE I. 

A noun or a pronoun annexed to another noun, and denot- 
mg the same person or thing, is put in the same case ; as, 
Cicero, the orator. 

Note. — ^This construction is called a/ppoHtion. 

EXAMPLES TO BE ANALYZED AND PAUSED. 

Herschel, the aa/ronomBr, disccvered the {^anet Uranus. 

Astronomer is annexed to Herschel, and is in the nominative case. Why t 
Uranus is joined to planet, and is in the objective case. Why ? 

Washington, the commander-in-chief of the American army, was 
bom near the banks of the Potonjac. 

Webster, a dramatic poet of the seventeenth century, was clerk 
of the parish of St Andrew. 

Tippecanoe, a river of Indiana, is rendered famous for a battle 
between the Americans an\l Indians. 

I dined with him at om* friend* Davies's. 

REMAKES. 

1. A noun is fioinetimes In apposition with a elmtte ; as, The eldest son was 
always brought up to that employment, a custom which he and my father fol- 
lowed. 

2. A clause, or a verb in the Infinitive mode, is sometimes in apposition with 
a noun preceding it; as, I would only mention at present one article, that qf 
mainimance qf the dergy. 

3. A noun in apposition is frequently connected with the one which is ex- 
plained, by the conjunction as; aa, My &thor intended to devote me as the 
tythe of his sons. 

Note. — ^The word <u appears to be used frequently in the sense of the Lat- 
in preposition pro, btsteadof, in place qf, for, in the capacity of. 

4. Names or titles employed to distinguish indiriduals of a 
family or class, are by some pai'sed as nouns in apposition ; as, 
George Washington, Mr. Thompson, Dr. West, Col. Hardy ; 

* Friend is in the possessive case, the apostrophe being omitted j.Davies'i 
ii in apposition with friend. 
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by some they are called adjectives ; by others the general 
name« with the specific appellation or titles, is called a complex 
noun. 



Bmjamin Dranldin. Franklin is the general name ; Benjamin is 
the epeidfic ; together they constitute a complex noun, 
Mr^ frilliam Bardayy — a complex noun. 
Generai Z, Taylor, — a complex nomi. 
Mrs. E. 2%)rTlion, — a complex noun. 

Let other examples of complex nouns be mentioned. 

5. A noun in apposition with two or more nouns, is put in 

the plural. 

COMPOSITION. 

Compose tfoTeral sentences which shall contain examples of nOiuui in appo- 
flition. 

Subjects. George fFashington, America, ' 

BBVIEW. 

1. Define the word t^ppoiition, 2. Repeat the rule for noons in apposition. 
S. Can words of different meaning be in apposition ? 4. Give some examples 
of nouns in apposition. 5. Explain the rale of apposition, by the expressions, 
Oeorge the king, AhxamUr the conqueror. 6. Can a noun be in appofitics 
with a clause or sentence ? This wtu a saying of Franklin ; time u money. 
What words are in apposition in this sentence ? 7. Give some examples of 
complex notms. 8. Samuel Johnson, Are these words in apposition t 9. Men- 
tioD the different ways in which specific nouns and titles are parsed. 

RULE II. 

Some intranative yerbs and transitive verbs in the pas- 
sive form have the same case after as before them, when 
both words refer to the same person or thing; as. It is hey 
Eis name is called John. 

Note.— ^1. This rule is chiefly applicable to the verbs to (e, to deeoiM, and 
some other intransitiTe Terbs, and also to some transitive verbs in the passive 
form ; such as denote to name, to render, to make, and the like. 

* Several prober nouns which distinguish an individual are always put in 
apposition ; as^ IViUiam Pitt. — G. Brown. 

Nouns common or proper of dissimilar import may be parsed as adjectives 
when they become qualifying or distinguishing words ; as, Pre$ident Madison, 
Lake Erie, Suij^Smbom. 



J 
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2. Adjectivet and participles are oflen joined with such verbi to fom the 
predicate ; as, The apple is ripe, the day is dauming. 

3. A few transitive Verbs in the active form, are followed by noans of the 
lame signification, in the objective case ; as, It means nothmg; verb signifiet « 
UiortL 

SENTENCES TO BE ANAtTZED AND F^BSED. 

Intransitive Verbs. 

Clement was the name of many popes. 

A coronation is a solemn inauguration of a monarch. 

The diamond is the most valuable gem. 

The youth will become a poet 

Stephen died a martyr to his faith. 

Passwe Verbs. 

Washington is caUed ^e father of his country. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, an inhabitant of Corsica, was shfkd the 
Umperor of France. 

In England, a kind of trident is used for catching eels, caUed an 
ed-^ear. 

Cicero and .Nonius were called consuls. 

REHAEES. 

1. Rule II. is af^licable to the Infinitive mode, and participles of veibe of 
the same class. ' 

EXAMPLES. 

I desire to be a poet ;-rpoet is the nominative after to be, because J is the 
nominative btfore it. 

1 believe Jdm to be a knaoe i^^^knane is in the objective <|/fer to be, because 
him is in the objective btfore to be. 

Note.— To determine what case the noun following the Infinitive or parti- 
ciple is in, inquire what other word in tlie sentence means the same person or 
thing. 

/*am tired of being an idler. In what case is idler 7 Why ! 
/ cannot bear the thought of being ah, exile from my country. ExHt is the 
nominative after being, in the same case with /. 

2. Both words sometimes stand before, and sometimes after the verb; as. 
Art thou he 1 Am 1 a traitor ? Monster as thou art, I will yet obey thee. 

Note.— 'Transposition for the sake of emphasis, and in questions, is not 
unfrequent. 

.3. A verb in the Infinitive mode, a phrause, or a sentence, is sometimes used 
as the nominative after a verb 3 as, It is pleasant to die for one's country. 
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S£NT£2fC£S TO BE GOSREOTEP. 

Show by Rule IT. whereia these examples are incorrect 

/ that speak unto thee am kinfL 

M was not Mm that said it 

B cannot be Atm. 

Whom are you ? 

Whom do men say that / am ? 

Who do they represent me to be ? 

I do not think it is hm, 

C0MP0SI1?I0K. 

' 1. Supply words according tq the role to fill the blanks. 

Vlrtucf is the siirest-> — to hapjHness. 

Modesty is a lasting , 

America is a and a originally inhabited by who 

were 

The sun is the-^ — of liffht ^nd heat 
Sleep is the of death. 

2. Write five sentences^each of which shall contain examples of this mla 
on the following aabjects. 

Home. Friendship. 

Time. Virtue, 

REVIEW. 

1. Repeat Rnle 11. 2. How does Rule II. differ from Rule l.J An9, Cases 
of Rule II. occur where a verb separates the two nouns ; as, Time is money ; 
u separates time and money ; iu cases of Rule I. no verb intervenes } as, Cicero 
the orator. 3. Give some examples of nouns in apposition. Cicero the ora* 
top— is Rule I. or II. applicable to this* expression t Cicch>' woe an orator. 
Which Rule applies ? 4., Give some examples of the skme' case titter as be- 
fore the verb. o. Repeat the Remark undef Rule II. 6. What sometimes 
supplies the place of one of the nouns 7 Give an example. .7. Why is the 
ezpressiony ti it mt, incorrect t 

§ 115. THE NOMINATIVE CASE. 

THE GEinSIlAL PRIITCIPLES ON WHICH THE rOLLOWme BULEB 
FOR THE NOMINATIVE GA8E ARlS BASED. 

Let these principles Be carefully studied. 

1. The noun, or a substitute for a noun, of which the verb or predicate 
affirms something, is called the subject, or* nominative ease j and as every 
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finite Teif> may be used to affirm something, every finite Terb admits of a aufr- 
Ject or nommativ€ coat.* For example, runs, burnt, blows, may ' be used to 
affirm something ; and to make sense, a word must stand before each ; that 
word will be the subject or nominative case. 

2. When the nominative case denotes one thing only, the singular form of 
the verb is required ; but when the nominative or subject denotes more than 
one thing, the verb is plural; as, George w a student} James and John art 
brothers 3 to lie and to steal ate infkmous crimes. In like manner the verb 
must conform to the person of the nominative. 

3. A noun or pronoun, a part of a sentence, a verb in the /n/initioe mode, or 
any vsord, or expression, of which something can be affirmed or declared, may 
be in the nominative case. For example, Fire bums ; he is learned ; Ihat you 
have wronged me, doth e^pear in this } to lie is base {when is an adverb ; O is 
a word of exclamation 3 and is a connective 3 composing is a difficult exercise* 
Fire, thai you have toronged mt, to Ue, when, and, ooff^osing, are all in th^ 
nominative case, because something is declared or affirmed of each. 

KULE III. 

The nominatiye case is the subject of the verb. 

Review $ 56. 
RULE IV. 
A yerb agrees with its nominatiye case in number and 
person. 

Note. — ^The verbs need and dare, when intransitive, are sometimeB used in 
the plural form with a singular nominative. 

SEirrENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Varo was esteemed a learned man, but Aristides was called Just 

Titus has been called the love and deliffht of the human race. 

Shall a barbarian have these cultivated nelds ? 

At Burlington, I made an acquaintance with many principal 
people of the province. " 

The first impression made by the proceedings of the Ahierican 
CoDgreBB un our people in general, was greatly in our fiivor. 

REMARKS. 
1. A verb in the Infinitive mode, a participle, a clause or 
a part of a sentence, may be the subject of a verb. 

* A few verbs are sometimes used without any definite subject ; as. Let 
there be light. The verb metMnks, and the verbs in the expressions^ as regards, 
m appears, &c., may be considered anomalous. 
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TXAMPLKs to He analyzed and parsed. 

To see the sun is pleasant 

To excel in knowledge is honorable \ but to be ignorant is base* 
That you may enjoy every felicity, is my fervent prayer. 
Promismg and not performing, is evidence of insincerity. 

2. The nominative case generally statidd before the verb, 
but sometimes follows it 

EXAMFIiES. 

Point out the nominatives which follow the verb. 

The wages of sin is death. In the beginning was the word. In 
him was life. Believest thou this? Come ye in peace, or come 
ye in war ? 

NoTS l.-^An intransitive verb between two nominatives generally agrees 
with the first. 

I^oTE 2. — ^The nominative sometimes follows the verb, when it is preceded 
by hertf there, hence, thence, then, thus, such, so, and some opier words 3 as, Here 
is ripe iruit. 

Note 3. — ^The nominative is commonly omitted afler a verb in the impera- 
tive mode ; as, Begone [thou], haste [ye], let [thou] him depart. 

Note 4.«-^In interrogative expressions, the nominative usually follows the 
verb or its auxiliary ; as. Who do men say that I am ? 

3. MethinJa {imperf^t melhovgH,) is called an impersonal verb, compound- 
ed of tiie pronoun me, in the ol:tjective case, and the verb think, which follows 
the analogy of some Latin and Greek verbs, and by custom is used with the 
objective instead of the nominaUve case, and takes the form of the third per* 
son instead of the first 

4. As regards, as concerns, as respects, as appears. These are phrases with- 
out a nominative case expressed. The pronoun it is often used before these 
verbs, and is easily supplied' when wanting. 

5. As foUows. Thci nominative case can be supplied before this veila, as 
the oonnection requires. He addressed the assembly as foUOtos, This can 
be analyzed thus. He addressed the assembly in a manner as this which foUowg. 

By several authors, as is considered a relative pronoun when used before the 
verb follows ; as, The circumstances were as follow, [those whidi follow.] 

6. A verb in the Imperative mode, and thd transitive veibs need, toani and 
require, sometimes appear to be used indefinitely, without a nominative ; as. 
Let there be light $ there required haste in the business ; tiiere needs no 
argument for proving ; there wanted not men who would, &c. mie last ex- 
preflsioiui have an active form with a passive sense^ and should, perhaps, be 
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comiderM «UipticaI rather than wanting a nominatiTe ; 80, Ha$U it rt^pikei, 
no argument is nudedf &c. 

7. The yerb which agrees with the nominatire caae u sometimes onutted} 
as, To whom the mtmarA; repl^d is omitted. What a bloom in that person* 
The verb u is omitted. 

I 
- SElfTEirCES TO BE AKALTZED AND PARSED ACCORDIirO TO 

REMARKS III. IT. AlID YI. 

Methinks this cdngle cqnsidemtion will be sufficient to eztinguiBh 
all envy. 

Methoueht I was admitted into a long spacious gallery. 

I am indifferent as regards my personal security. 

As appears from the evidence, he is guilty of an atrocious crime. 

Let there be no strife betwixt me and thee. 

" Marry," says* I, " if it be so, I am very well rewarded for all 
the pains I have been at" — Mdison. 

EXAHPLBS TO BE COBRECTED BY BULE lY. 

Show by the rule why these examples are incorrect. 

The clouds has dispersed. The rivers has overflowed their banks. 
There was three Indians in the company. A variety of blessings 
has been conferred upon us. In piety and virtue consist the hap- 
piness of man. What names has the planets? There goes the 
ships freighted with treasure. There follows from thence these 
plain consequences. There is men who never reason. The 
smiles that encourage severity of judgment, hides malice and 
insincerity. Some foggy days, and about ten or twelve days in 
January, wbb cold and icy. How do your pulse beat.' How does 
your plans succeed? 

REVIEW. 

1. Repeat rules III. and IV. and explain them by examples. 2. " To err is 
human ".—Show how the niles apply in this sentence. What is human T what 
then is the nominatiYe ? which remark under rule IV. is applicable ? 3. 
** Whence art thou ?"— Which word is the nominative 1 does the nominative 
generally stand btfore or ^^er the verb? 4. Repeat the I. and IL general te- 
marks under Rule IV. 5. How is methinks explained 1 6. What is said of oi 
regards, as concerns, &c. 7. Are any verbs used without a nominative case 1 

* There are trrepdar expressions occasionally to be met with, which usage 
or custom rather than analogy, sanction. Such as, Saya /, thinfu I, &c. These 
however are ungrammatical, and should-not be imitated. 
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gOMPOSITION. 

Supply nominatives for the following verbs, with which the verbs will agree, 
in number and person. 

— readi —surprise. —admire. ^ — go. 

—reads. — has arrived. • —admires, —make. 

— readest -^have arrived. -^ffoesi —makes. 

^-surprises. — hast arrived. —have gone. —walks. 

Supply verbs for the following nominatiTes. 

Misfortune*— The wind — Horses — The rivers— 

, Misfortunes — The lioi^— Modesty — The world- 
Happiness — Lions — Industry- Patience— 

SYNONYMES. 

Synonymes are words which have the same meaning. 

Note. — ^There are many words which are used in the same sense, and may 
be interchanged to avoid the repetition of the same word in a sentence. Such 
words difier m their literal signification, but in various connections convey tte 
same meaning. These are called Synonymes 5 for example, 

Signification, meanings import^ sense,* are synonymes, three of 
which are used in the note preceding. 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Compose five sentences, each of which shall comprise one of the follow- 
ing synonymes as a nominative case. 

BuHd, erect construct ; comprise, comprehend, embrace, contain, 
include ; compose, form, constitute. 

RULE V. 

Two or more nouns or pronouns connected by andy ex- 
pressed or understood, generally require a plural verb ; as, 
Charles, Thomas, and George, are brothers.! 

Note. 1. — ^When the nouns connected by and refer to the aamepenonor 
tkin^t the verb is singular; as, Why is dtut and ashes proud 1 

Note 2. — When every stands before each of the nouns, the verb is singular} 
as. Every officer and every soldier claims a superiority. 

Note 3.— When the adverb not stands berore one of the nouns conhected, 

♦The best Enzlish authors sometimes imitate the Greek and Roman writers 
in using a singular verb after nouns connected by and; as, Their safety and 
welfare is most concerned. — Spectator. The majority of Granmiarians, how- 
ever, do not approve this license. 

t It would hot be proper to substitute one of these words for each of the 
others in every connection. The pupil should be required to give from the 
dictionary the literal ngniflcation of each. 
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the verb agrees with the other ; as, Diligent iniiiMfry, and not mean Itfingt, 
produces honorable competence.* 

BEMABE. 

When the nominativei connected hj%nd are of diilbrent penorUf the verb 
agrees with th6 first person rather than with the second,, and with the second 
rather than with the third; as, My brother and I are ioterested in the work. 
The verb are is in the JSrsi person, because / is of the first person ; and it is in 
the plural number j because brother and I are connected by itnd, and make a 
compoand subject 

MoM of anah/zing sentences iMckfitU under RuU V. 

SslRTEircE. Tranquility and love dwell here. 

Analyze. The sentence is simple, having a compound subject 

Tranquility and love is the compound subject 3 and is the connective. 

Dweu is the predicate modified by here. Or the sentence may be consid- 
ered compouna, and be resolved into two simple sentences j as, Tranquility 
dwells here, and love dwells here 3 in this case and connects the verbs. The 
former method is preferable. 

TO B*B ANALYZED AND PASSED. 

Reason and truth constitute intellectual gold. 
Riches, honors, and pleasures, steal away tlie heart from religion. 
The planetary system, boundless space, and the immense ocelik^ 
affect the mind with sensations of astonishment 
Prosperity with humility, renders its possessor truly amiable. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

NoTE<— The reasons for the correction should be given in eveiy instance. 

Idleness and ignorance is the parent of many vices. Time and 
tide waits for no man. Patience and diligence, like faith, removes 
mountains. The forehead, the eyes, and the countenance, ojflen de- 
ceives. Castor and Pollux was seen to fight on. horseback. The 
following treatise, together with those that accotnpany it, were 
written many years ago. His wisdom, not his money, produce 
esteem. 

*A nominative singular sometimes has an adianct connected with it, by wiihf in 
company vnth, or by some other connective phrase, which gives, in reference to 
the whole subject, the idea of plurality, and occasionally such a subject is used 
with a plural verb ; as. The angle H. with the angles B and C. compose [compo- 
ses] the triangle ; theking,witb the lords and commons, constitute [constitutes] 
an excellent form of government In all such examples, a Singuiar iferb is 
more strictly in accordance with the principles of cOtistruetion^ and ^th the 
usage of the best writers. 
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RULE VI. 

Two or more nominatives singular, connected by or or 
rwr, require a singular verb ; as, Ambition or pride con- 
trols him. 

Remark 1. If either of the nominatives thtts connected is pitiral, the verb 
usually agrees with it j as. Neither poverty nor riches were injurious to him. 
But in this case the plural nominative should be placed next to the verb. 

Remark %. If the nominatives connected by or or noVf are of different 
oersons, the verb agrees with the person placed next to it} as, Either thou or / 
am mistaken. 

NoTE.-*Of two or three pronouns of different persons, the second is usually 
placed before the third, and the first should always be placed nearest to the 
yerb^ as, George or I am the person Such expressions as. Kither }iou or / am 
in fault, Oeorge or / am the person, are inelegant, and may be easily avoided. 
It would be better to say, either / am to blame, or you are 5 either Oeorge is 
in fault or I am. 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

The method of analyzing examples under this rule is similar to that present* 
ed in the model under 'Rule V. 

Ignorance or negligence has caused the mistake. 
John, James, or Andrew, intends to accompany you. 
Death or some worse misfortune soon divides them. 
History or geography is a proper study for youth. 
Extreme heat or extreme cold is painfuL 

RULE VII. 

The nominative of a collective noun requires a verb in 
the sinfftdar or plural, according as the noun denotes unity 
or plurality ; as, The class was large; my people do not 
consider. 

Note 1.— The plural form of the verb is more commonly used. 
Note 2.*— When the definitive this, ot that, precedes tne noun^ the verb 
must be singular. 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PABSED« 

A part mount the horses and guide the reins. 
A great multitude hurl stones and darts. 
The court has just ended. 
lo France the peasantry go harefooL 
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The people rejoice in that which should oaiise than sorrow. 

The fleet was seen sailiDg up the channel 

The nobility are the pillars to support the throne. 

A company «f troops was detached. 

TO BE CORBECTED BY RTTLES VI. AND TO. 

James or Charles were in faulL Neither authority nor analogy 
support such an opinion. Either ability or inclination were want- 
ing. Neither the father or the son was saved. Neither the 
general nor the soldiers was charged with cowardice. The Bridsb 
parliament are composed of king, lords and commons. A council 
were called. The crowd weye very great The fleet is all arrived. 
This sort of goods are not fashionable. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF THE NOMINATIVE CASE. 

1. What are the general principles which govern the construction of the 
nominative case ? 2. Repeat Rules III. IV. V. VI. and VII. 3. When must 
the verb be sinsular ? Give examples. 4. When must a verb be plural ? 
Give examples. 5. What besides a noun can be the ^bject of a verb 7 6. When 
a nominative is a verb in the Infinitive, or a sentence, what must be the per* 
son and number of the verb ? Ant. Third person, singular. 7. If two Innni- 
tives are connected by andf in what number must the verb be 1 Ana, Plural. 
8. When pronouns of different persons are connected by and, in which person 
must the verb be ? If connected by or, in which person 1 . 

COMPOSITION. 

Write sentences, using for a nominative case, the following woids con- 
nected by and, or, nor, &.c. 

Anger and revenge — . Washington and Lafayette — . Neither 
the moon nor the stars — , I or you — , He or I — • The man 
or the boy — , James with his brother — s 

STNONTMES. 

Make each of the following words, in turn, the subject of a aentonce, i:e., a 
nominative case. 

Anger, resentment, wrath, ire, indignation, choler, rage, fliry, 
multitude, crowd, throng, swarm. 

REMARK. 

After the sentence is composed the scholar may be required to substitnto 
one of the synonymes for another of like import 3 thus, A mtdtiUude of people 
w^*e present For mtiUtlude, substitate crowd, A crowd of people, a throng 
of peo{fle, a awarm of people, doc. 
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In this maaner he will fiad that there is often an impropriety in using on« 
■ynonyme for another; for instance, he might properly say a stoarm of beef, 
bat not a ttrong or a crowd of bees. 

Ihr the Board or Slaie. 

Write the synonymes or words of similar meamng to 

^mpany, maxim, nation, mirth, mercy, matrimony, care, an« 
guish, malice, medley, cargo, argument 

§ lia THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 
RULE VIII. 

A noun or pronoun in the possessive case^ is governed 
by the nam^ of the object possessed. 

See $$ 57, 68. 
TO BB ANALYZED AND PARSED. , 

He spoke slightingly of Dyer's fleece. ' 

I asked for ^rkerville's edition of Barclay's Apology. 

My ways are not thy ways. 

He accompanied me to St Mary's church. 

His lady was the daughter of Johnson's first schoolmaster. ' 

I have received your letter. 

Their insolence is intolerable. 
' My country has claims, my children have claims, and my own 
character has claims upon Qie. 

REMAKES. 

1. The noun denoting the thing owned or possessed is oflen 
omitted, when it can be easily supplied ; as, We dined at Peter 
Garrxcks ; house is omitted ; vital air was a discovery of 
Priestley's ; that is, of Priestley's discoveries ; the same as to 
say, Vital wr was one of Priestley's discoveries. 

« EXERCISES. 

You will see his sister at Mr. Hector's. 

I found Dr. Johpson at Mr. Seward's. 

Sometimes I smoke a pipe at Child's (coffee house.; 

This was a discovery of Newton's. 

There weus also a bookof De Foe's, and another of Dr. Mather's^ 
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2. When two or more noun's imply joint pofliesnon of the eame object, tiie 
sign ('b) ifl generally omitted after the first, but annexed to the last j as,-5oi^ 
bom and Carter's 'book-store. Sanborn and Carter, joint owners, are both in 
the possessive case, and are governed by book-store ; but the tign is aim<^xed 
to Carter only. 

3. When two or more nouns denote separaU ownership, each noun has the 
sign annexed j as, Cowper^Sf ThotMon^a and CoUridge't works. Works is 
understood ailer each possessive. ^ 

4. When the possessive is denoted by two or more words so closely related 
is not to admit a pause between them, the last generally has the sign ; as^ 
John the BaptisVs head; the king of Great Briiaiv!s prerogative; at our 
friend Sir Robert Hinkley's ; the captain of Uw gtutrd'e house. * 

Note 1.— In case of possessives in apposition, if the govenung word is 
omitted, the sign is generally annexed to tne first, especially if the possessive 
is described by more than two words ; as, I dined at WeJton's, an amiable and 
worthy man. I left the parcel at Smith's, the book-seller and stationer. 

Note 2. — ^The preposition qf with its objective casef often supplies the place 
of the possessive ; as. The advice of my father, or, my father's advice. 

Note 3.— Where, b;^ the use of the possessive, an expression would be' 
harsh or obscure, qf ¥rith the objective should be employea in its stead. 

5. The possessive is often governed by a participial noun ; 
as, Much will depend on the pupiVs composing frequently. 
PupiVs is governed by the participial noun composing.* 

Note.— The sign ('s) should be annexed to the word governed by the parlir 
eiptot notm following it. 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

This took place at our friend Sir Joshua Reynold's. 

The mann^ of a young lady's employing herself usefully in 
reading, will be the subject of another paper. 

Very litde time was necessary for Johnson's concludingf a trea^ 
with the bookrseller. 

He added an anecdote of Quin's relieving Thomson from prison. 

He pathetically described the parent's and the son's misfortune. 

* ITie participle used as a noun, still retains its verbal properties, and may 
govern the objective case, or be modified by an adverb or adjunct, like the 
verb from which it is derived. 

t A clause, or a part of a sentence, used as the subject of a verb, or as the 
object of a verb or preposition, when it contains a verb or ^parlkiple, may be 
called a substantits clause. 
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He reminded Dr. Johnson of Mr. Murphy's having paid him the 
highest compliment that ever was paid to a layman. 

I dined with him at our friend Davies'a 

I gave him an account of my having examined the chest of 
books which he had sent to me. 

TO BE CORRECTED BT THE REMARKS UNDER RULE VIII. 

Webster or Johnson's Dictionary. Washington and Taylor's 
courage. Bancroft or Prescott's History. Ferdinand,3and Isabel- 
la's reign. Hyde's, Lord's, and Daren's bookstore. Mr. Murphy 
mentioned Dr. Johnson having a design to publish an edition of 
Cowley. X dined with him at Mr. Thrale. Pancifiil people may 
talk of a mythology being amongst them. There is no danger of 
that complaint being made at present The bishop's ofLandaif 
excellent works. I will not, for David^s thy Father's sake. Much 
depends on tiaa rule being observed. 

RE]^ARK. 

The nse of the possessive case, in composing, is attended sometimes with 
harshness and obscurity, which may be avoided by employing the preposition 
off or the expressions, the property qf, or belonging to ; as, This was my father 
and brother's farm ;— better thus, this farm belonged to^ or, toot Ihe property qf 
my father and brother. They condemned the prodigal's, as he was called, ex- 
travagant conduct — it should be, they condemned the extravagant conduct of 
the prodigal, as he was called. 

It Change the following sentences into other forms which shall convey the 
same meaning. 

Model, 

This was the king of England's eldest son. 

Changed. This was the eldest mm of tite king qf England. 

Sentences to be changed. 
A mother's tenderness and a father's care, are nature's gifts for 
man's advantage. This was John, Robert and Charles's estate. 
Very little time was necessary for Johnson's concluding a treaty 
with the book-seller. This property was my father'^, my brother's, 
and my uncle's. This was John Johnson's eldest son's estate. 
This was a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's. 
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COMPOSITION. 

2»«Fi]l the blanks with noans or proiyuns in the posBesaiTe case, s 

I bought goods at—-. I have read — and — poetry, and — histonr of the Uni* 
ted States. — and— occupation was that of mercnaDts. He did not heed his 
— and — > entreaties. The time of — making the experiment has arrived. 

BBVIBW. 

1. What is the rale for the gOTernment of nouns or pronouns in the posses- 
sive case 7 2. Wbat is the sign of the possessive case 7 3. When two or 
more nouns denote the joint owners of the same thing, to which is the sign 
annexed 7, 4. When can the noun be omitted which governs the possessive 
cai^ 7 Give some examples. 5. When the possessive is governed by a par- 
ticipial clause, can the sign be properly omitted 7 6. Repeat the rules and 
remarks for the government and use of the possessive case. # 

§ 117. OBJECTIVE CASE. 

RULE IX. 

The object of a iaransitiTe verb, in ike active form, is 
put in the objectiye case ; as. The sun imparts warmth to 
the ground. 

Note.— Participles of transitive verbs m the active fbim, likewise govern 
the objective case. 

SENTBINCES TO BE ANALYZBD AND PARSED. 

Disappointment Eonks the heart of man. 
Foolish pm^uits delight some persons. 
A variety of pleasing objects charms the eye. 
I have read your letter. I commend your diligence^ 
The President's speech is so important to the public, that I know 
you Mrill be anxious to see it as early as possible. 
I will resign my office and remain witn you. 

REMARK. 
Some intransitive verbs are followed by an objective of kindred 
rignification to their own ; as, He dreamed a dream ; let him die ^ 
iht death ; to run the race; to sleep the sleep of death; to live* a life 
of ease ; he uoent his way. 

Note 1. — Some other intransitive verbs are occasionally followed by an ob- 
jective -f as, To grate barsh thunder ; he repeated his folly. 

Note 2. — ^The objective case is sometimes improperly nsed after certain 
transitive verbs in the pasaiveform ; as, The bishops were allowed their seats; 
1 1001 ihowu a new potato ; he was forbid the emperor's presence. 
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TO BE COERECTED BY RULE IX. 

Who did they send ? He that ts idle reprove. He and they We 
know. He invited my brother and I to examine his library. Ye 
hath he quickened. Who shall I call you ? He who committed 
the offence, you should correct, not I who am innocent He who 
is in fault I will chastise. Who shall I direct this letter to ? , Who 
will you vote for ? 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Fill the blanks with words in the objective case. 

The children made-— a — to-day, and went with— to dine with my old — — 
you have often heard — mention. The children are still in good — and — ,and 
are well pleased with their-— — . Yoa will leam from the— before this reaches 
—the — of things here. Mr. Howe's army is at [Chester] about fifteen — from 
the— % 

2. Write three sentences each of which shall include one of the following 
words in the objective case. 

' Day. Nifht Summer. Winter. Autumn. 

STNONTMES. 
li Write on the board or slate the synonymes of the following words. 

,2* 2 5 3 2^ 

XJasualty. Caution. Celerity. Cessation. Seclusion. 

2. Put these words and their synonymes, in the objective case after a transi- 
tive verb or preposition j as, By some casualty, he was detained, &c. 

RULE X. 

Nouns which denote time^ quantity j measure^ distuneej 
value^ or direction^ are often put in the objective case with- 
out a preposition ; as, He is ten years old ; the rule is a 
' foot in length.f 

Note.— In analyzing, such nouns with the acFjectives joined to them are 
to be treated as adjuncts, modifying or liraititag some otiier words in the sen- 
tence. Some grammarians prefer to have the preposition supplied in explain- 
ing the construction of such words. In some instances this is easily done io 
o^ers it is difficult 

• : 

*Thel figures 2, 2, 6, 3, 2, denote how many other words have a like meaning; 
for example, casualty, has two synonymes, viz; accidentf contingency. CanUum 
has two, viz ; warning^ admotvUkm. 

t Before words of this description, the ellipsis of a preposition is obvioits. 
Bat it is seldom proper to use th« preposition before such words. 
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SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

Congress has been io session tbree months. 

NoTE.-«Three months answers to the question how Umgl and modifiei the 
predicate of the sentence 3 months is in the objective case without a prepoeitioiu 

He was absent from his native coufitry six yeais. 

They excavated a pit twenty feet in depth. 

One morning we walked out together. 

Wednesday, November 1st, we left Paris. 

The storm burst upon us three leagues from the land. 

They traveled north, south, east and west 

The people looked this way and that way, but discovered no 
means of escape. 

REMARK. 

1. The word home after the verbs come, go, and the like, is generally in the 
objective case without a preposition 5 as, My intention is to come home, unless 
I receive a commission to St. James. 

Note.— When an adjective or an article is joined to the word home, north, 
&,c., the preposition is used ; as, He has gone to his honft. 

Remark 2.— The words worth,. Wee, near and nigh, are followed by the ob- 
jective case, without a preposition 3 as, He is like his father. He is worth a 
mUlion, He lives near the river. 

Note. — ^The preposition is sometimes used after near, like, and nigh, 

RULE XI. • * 

TWO oisJECTIVKS. * 

Verbs signifying to asky to teach^ to call, to pay^ to aUoWy 

to make, to constitute, and some others, axe often followed 

by two objectives ;* as, v 

He asked me a question ; " and God called thefirmament Heaven f* 
" God seems to have made him what he was." They chose or elect- 
ed him derk. Siman, he surnamed Peter. 

Note 1. — ^The verb cost is sometimes followed by two objectives ; as. It 
cost m£ much Mfor. 

Note 2.— In .many cases when* the verb is followed by two objectives, the 
preposition to, is easily supplied; as, Give me some dfink; that is, give Uf me 3 
Ike offered me a seat ; that is, to me. 

Remark 1.— Verbs signifying to ask, teach, offer, promisef pay, dUow, 

* A preposition is generally used before one of the objectives following the 
verbs ask, teadi, pay, aJUno, and promise, and can easily be supplied when 
omitted. But the omission of the preposition in many inatancee after verba of 
this class, is authorized by the best authors. 
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whicl) ia the active form have two objectiyes, retain one objeetiye in the pw- 
8ive form ) as, T was asked a qtiestion ; he was taught grarmttar ; great indul* 
gence was offered me. I was allowed great liberty. A shop waa promiaed me. 
Remark 2 — ^The preposition is often omitted before the objective case 3 aa 
Wo is me, that is, to me. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PABSEP. 

Modd. 

Sentence. A wise man will teach his sons justice. * 

Analyze. A loise man, is the modified subject. Will teach his sons jus- 
tice, is the modified predicate. The predicate will teadi is modified, 1st, by 
its direct object, sons, 2d, by jutiice, which may be called the indirect object 
of teach ; if the preposition of or about were supplied before justice, the 
expression df j,uatice would be the adjunct of tot/2 teach. 

Parse.-— iSona is a common noun, third person, plural, masculine gender, 
objective case, and the object of teach. 

Jiutiet is a common noun, third person, singular, neuter gender, objective 
case, and Uie indirect object of teach. Teach is followed by two objectives 
according to Rule XIII. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED, 

In long journeys, ask your master leave to give ale to your horses. 
— Swift, 

God called the light day, and the darkness he called night 
» While they promise themselves, liberty, they themselves are the 
servants of corruption. 

He fashioned it with a graving tool, after he had made it a molt- 
en calf. 

• SPECIAL REMARK. 

Any word, phrase, or sentence, can be used as a noun in 

the nominative or objective case ; as, Examine the why and 

the haw» There is an if in the way. ''And is a conjunction* 

The crime of being a young man. 

§ 118. CASE INDEPENDENT. 

^ The form of the independent case is usually that of the nomtno- 
ftve, but its relations and office are quite different. 

RULE XII. 

See $ 54, 6. 

A noun joined with a participle, standing unconnected 
with the subject or predicate of a sentence, is in the case 
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absolute or independent ; as, The oration having hem ^h 
en, the assembly was dismissed/ 

NoTS 1..— The noun independent maj hare adjectiTes and modifying ad« 
lunctB. 

Note 2. — ^In antdyxing. the caae absolute or independent, with the participle 
and other modifying words, may be called an^ abridged expression, wnicb may 
be formed into a complete sentence, by substituting a verb for the participle, 
and supplying other necessary woids; as, Tarquinius reigning, Pythagoras 
cane into Italy. TarquiniuM reigning , is an abridged expression, and is eouir- 
alent to while Tarquinius was reigning. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 
Modd, 

Sentencs. *Mr. Welch's health being impaired, he was advised to try th« 
effect of a warm climate. 

Analyze. He is the subject ; was {tdviied^ d&c, is the modified predicate. 
Jifr. Widch*8 health being impaired, is an abridged expression, equivalent to, 
ftnee Mr. Welch's health was impaired. 

Parse. Mr. Welch's is a complex noun, third person, singular, possessive 



ease, and governed by health. R. VIII. 
Health is a common noun, ti 



, third person, singular, and in the ease independ- 
ent, joined with the participle being impaired. Rule, " A tibun joined with a 
parUdpU^' d&c. 

Being impaired is a present passive participle of the verb co imjKdr, and be- 
longs to health. The other words maybe parsed according to previous models 

Analyze and Parse, 

The sun rising, the darkness disappears. 

Jesus had conveyed himself away, the muititude beipg in that 
place. 

We being exceedingly tossed, they lightened the ship. 

Edwards walked along with us, I eagerly assisting to keep up 
the conversation. 

Johnson appearing to be in a reverie, Mr. Edwards fiddressed 
himself to me. 

RULE XIII. 

Nouns and pronouns denotmg persons or things (id- 
dressed, and nouns in abrupt and exclamatory expressions, 
are in the case independent. 

* A noun having no grammatical connection with the subiect or predicate 
of a sentence, when joined with a participle is usually said to be in the case 
absolute, but when it is the name of an object addresud. is aaid to be in the 
case independerU. As either term indicates the fact that the noun is not 
grammatically connected with the leading parts of the sentence, it is deemed 
immaterial wnich term is employed. 
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EXAMPLES. 

O light of Trojans and support of Troy! O sacred city! O 
valiant heroes ! Religion ! what treasure divine ! 

Your lathers! — where are they? and the prophets, do they live 
forever? 

The name of a procession ! what a great mixture of indepen- 
dent i<leas of persons, hahits, tapers, orders, motions, sounds, does 
it contain ! 

But a physician, although he be a slave, still it is necessary to 
obey Irnn. 

O happy we! Miserable they ! Me miserable! Ome! Ah me! 

REHABKS. 

NameSy titles^ captions, and signatures, standing uncon- 
nected, are abridged expressions, to which, in analyzing and 
parsing, such words can be added as are necessary to complete 
a sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

The Spectator; that is, this book is entitled the Spectator. 
Rule V. ; Chapter IV. ; tlmt is, this is Rule V., &c. Henry Martyn ; 
that is, the memoir of Henry Martyn. Spectator, Rule V^ Chapter 
IF., are strictly parts of sentences, and can be parsed as nouns in 
the nominative after the verbs. 

REVIEW. 

1. What are the rules for nouns in the independent case? Giye some exam- 
ples under each. % Tn what case are the nouns in the following expressions? 
liberty ! O my country ! Time ! how few thy value weigh. Our work being 
finished, we will play. 3. Repeat the rule for the objective case ; for two ob- 
jectives. Give examples under each. 4. Repeat the rules for the nominative 
case ', for the possessive case ; for the objective case } for the independent 
case. d. What rule is applicable to the nouns, in such expressions as the fol- 
lowing; ( am busy every day; he has been absent rix weeks; six rods wide ; 
ten feet deep; much every way; the book is worth a doBar; it cost me 
Wkoney; he is like his father. 

§ 119. PRONOUNS. 
RULE XIV. 

- Pronouns agree with the nouns, or woirds for which they 

15 
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stand, in gender^ wiwjber axii person; as, ThoUyWho speak* 
est ; th^ went their way. 

Review $$ 62, 100, 101, with all the remarkB and ezercises under them. 

REMARKS. 

1. Pronouns which refer to two or more nount connected by and, rnnst be 
hi the plural number ; as, George and Thomas excel in (heir studies. 

Note. — ^When the nouns in a sentence refer to the tame person or tidngy or 
brioog to different propositions, the pronoun agrees according to Rule XV. 

2. Pronouns which refer to two or more singtUar nouns connected bj or or 
nor must be m ^e singular number ; as, Neither James nor John is diligent in 
Ma studies. 

Note.— When the nouns connected are of different persons, the JSrsf person 
is preferred to the wcondf and the second to the third. 
' 3. The pronoun it often refers to nouns without regard to numher, ^fendetf or 
ptrson ; to InJBnitives, to clauses, and even to whole paragraphs. 

4. The pronoun whatever or whatsoever is sometimes used for the sake of em. 
phasis ; as, No ground wh(Hever ; when used in this manner it may be treat- 
ed as an adjective belonging to a noun understood ;- as, No prudence wh&tevenr 
i.e., no prudence, wlmtever prudence may exist, can deviate from this scheme. 

N0TE.F-.A is frequently redundant^ or is used indefinitely ; and when so 
used, it may be parsed in apposition with the Infinitive or clause following 3 as, 
It is the mark of a generous spirit to forgive injuAes ; the proper subject of 
the verb is, to forgive injuries, and it is redundant, or unnecessary to the sense ; 
but such a usage is authorized by the best writers. 

5. The pronouns himself , itself , themselves, &c., are used in the nominative 
or objective case, and are frequently a mere repetition for the sake of empha- 
sis, and in many cases are to be parsed in apposition with^some noun ca* pro« 
noun expressed or understood; as. He himself said it. 

6. WJuU is also sometimes used adverbially in the sense of par%; aBfWhat 
ynth the war 3 what with the sweat, &c. 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

In parsing the pronoun, inquire, what does it stand in f^aee of? how 
^c^ned? how governed? what is the rule for its agreement? what fbr its 
government ? 

Hie little bill must be paid, bat I confess it alarms me. The 
expense of my son here, is greater than I ever imagined. Althoueh 
his company is almost all the pleasure I have in life, yet I sfaowd 
notbave brought him, if I had known the expense. 

The cookery, and the manner of living here, ttkich* youf know 

* Which is in the objective case and governed by dislike, 
i You stands iu tlie place of Mrs. Adams, to whom the language was ad- 
dressed. 
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Americans were taught by theit masters to dislike, are more agree- 
able* to me than you can imagine. 

It is the care of a very great part of mankind to conceal their 
indigence from the Test; they support themselves by temporaiy 
expedients, and every day ta lost in contriving for the morrow. 

Tfaemseives have made themselves worthy to sufibr it. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put them upon Jacob. 
' One should not think too favorably of themselves. 
The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as its chief good. 
The council were divided in its sentiments. 
The moon iippears, but the light is not his oWVi. 
The men which seek wisdom will find him. 
One catinot be too careful of their reputation. 
My brother and I are employed in their proper hMti^m, 
George and Chaiitfs are diRgent in his Studies. 
Neither James nor John httt gained to themseln^ taacAi eredh. 

COSitOBItlON. 
The blanks are to be filled with pronouns. 
There are twelve states — are adjacent to the A^antic. Take — only son 
— -^ lovest Patience and industnr will receive — reward. Youth — are 
inexperienced, often think more Highly of — than — ought to think. 

Write sentences W&ich shall include in each, one oi: more of the foUowuig 
pronouns. f 

They. He. ft Thee. Ydu. 

Thck His. lis Us. Your. 

Themselres. Himself. Itself. Ourselves. Yourself. 

Who. • Which. Whom. That Whose. 

RBVIBW. 

1. What is ^ general rule for the agreement of proiiouas ? £x|Aahk tbm 
meaning of this rue. %. When two or more nouns are connected by and, ib 
what number must the pronoiin he whicli refers to them 7 If nouns afe con- 
nected by or mr noTf wmit must be the fwmber of the f^ronoun referring to 
them 7 3. Repeat the niles. for the eon^truotion of the rtkUive, 4. What 
kind of a pronoun is what? ($ 101, 2.) How is it treated in parsing? Ans, 
Generally, as a compound pronoun, equivalent to that which or those wkich. 

§ 120. ADJECTIVES. 
RULE JCV. 

Acgectires l>eloiig to nouns which ihe j qualiiPy or defiae ; 
&8, A teM tTOBy A Mffk motmtain. 

*JgneaM» in mi a^ieetiTe, igieeing with cook$nf and mamMt*. 
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Reyie>r$$24,90. 

. Note— Adjectives which denote but <m«, should be joined to nngtdar novnt) 
those which denote more than one, should be joined to plural nouns ; as, Tibs 
man, lAesc men, i%oo birds, om bird, 

Note. — ^A plural adjective is sometii]Ms found with asin^lar noun ; as, A 
fleet of tioetUy soil ; forty head of catde j but such expressions should not be 
imitatedi 

TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

The young blood of modern literature, has put new life into the 
literature of the dead language& 

All the features of a great heroic age, — ^from which European 
civilizatiou dates, and ix)Htical and domestic order take their rise,-^ 
Btaud fortii m living reality. t 

The encumbered oar scarce leaves the hostile coast 
Through purple billows and a floating bost 

None were ranished except the thirty tyrants. 

I have not seen him these ten years. 

That sort of books was a valuable present 

These studies were the delight of his declining years. 

REMARKS. 

I. Adjectives are frequently separated by intervening woida from the nnnns 
to which they belong; as. The day is pUaaanL Great is the Lord. A river 
twenty rods wide, 

Z, Adjectives are used to modify Infinitives, parts of clauses, and whole 
propositions; as. To see the sun is pUasant; to advance waa^fficuU; to re- 
treat haxardmu, 

3. Adjectives sre used to modify both the aclion qf the verb, and its ntbject; 
as, The wind was blowing/resA ; he grew old in the service of his country * ' 

4. Adjectives are sometimes used to modify other acyectiTes ; as, De£p blue, 
atdttefthaale mineral red, yols red. 

Note. — Several adjectives are sometihws joined to a single noon; as, /i.tv- 
upool deep blue earthen pitchers. 

6. The adjective is often ^ed alone, the noun with which it agrees being 
nnderstood ; as, T%e brave, the righteoue. 

Note.— The adjective is sometimes used indefinitely, without direct refer- 
ence to any noun ; as, To be wise and good, is to be great and noble. A noun 
however, cah generally be supplied in such instances j as. For one to be wise. 
Is for one to be great, &c. 

* Adjectives of this kind are treated by some grammarians as adverbs, or as 
adjectives qualifying the notm only. Neither way is according to the sense, for 
they show both manner and quality, and therefore refer to the subject and pradt* 
cate. 
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SErVTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

To die fbr one's coantrjr is sweet and beoomiiig. 

To restrain anger is excellent 

To excel in knowledge is honorable. 

The flame bums bright and clear. 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold. 

A great many stars are visible in a clear night 

A light shineth in the path of the upright 

6. The expressions ttoofirst, first two, are both authorised by good nugie.* 

7. An adjective is sometimes used to modify a noun and another adjeetiwi 
■a, A j^oor old man. 

8. Adjectives are sometimes improperly used for adverbs ; as, MutrabU poor^ 
for mUeriMy poor ; exe^tteni well, for exeeUently well ; he behaved himself 
conformable to that great example ; it should be eo^fortnably to. 

He acted agreeable to my advice. It should l^ agreeably to, because agrees 
abhf shows the manner of acting; but, Agreeable to my promise I now ufriU^ 
is correct, as will appear by analyzing : I now wriU, thi$ is agreeable to, dee.} 
agreeable does not show the manner of writing, but qualifies the clause, / now 
write. 

Note. — Much care is necessary to avoid errors of this kind. The trae 
meaning of the sentence should be sought by a careAd and rigid analysis. 

SENTENCES TO BE CORRECTED. 

A new barrel of flour. A clear taring of water. A green load 
of wood. A new pair of boots. I have received them books 
which you sent me, I can never think so mean of him. Thej 
wandered about solitarUyf and distressed. She reads proper, writes 
neat, and composes accurate. They lived conformabJe to the rules 
of prudence. He was such| an extravagant man, that he soon 
wasted his property. 1 never saw such hirge trees. Such a bad 
temper is seldom found. A tr6e fifty foot high. Twenty ton of 
hay. Two shilling a pound. 

*The question whether the nuiAerals two, Uvreeffour, should stand before the 
' words first or last, or whether first or last should stand before the numerals, 
does not appear to be settled by usage. There are good authorities on both 
sides. Grammarians generally favor the use of first and laHf before the num- 
eral. When objects are spoken of in pairs, triplets, &c., it is manifestly 
proper to place the numeral last. 

t It should be solitary; an adverb is improperly used for an adjective. 

X It should be. He waa 10 extravagant a man ; muh is improperly used fbr aa 
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COMPOSITION. 

1. The UaQjl^ aso to l>e fiUed with deschptiTe a^MtivM, or adjectiTef used % 
Mnoiiiu. 

We had a — and — ahower to-daj. The — ^ are — ^ bnt the —— 
are Hia conduct is -—-and---*- his manoeia are——. His example 

ia and hta whole demeanor is . If his life is spared, hf will become 

a man and a citizen. Jane has placked some ~^— flowera in the gar- 
den J 'how — they smell 5 how — the color of their petals. 

SXNONTKES. 

% Compoae six sentences, each of which shall include one or more of tiie 
following synonymous adjectiTes. 
-NoTj(. — Compose aa many aentencea aa there are adjectiTea^ 

AcTiTS, diligent; industrioua, aaaiduous, laboiiooa. 
Bold, fearless, intrepid, undaunted. 
BxAUTiFUL, fine, handsome, pretty. 
Agrieablk, pleasant, pleasing. 
AoRXSABLS, conformable, suitable. 
Holt, pious, devout, religious. 
HxATT, buraensome, ponderous, weighty. 
FoRTUVATK, lucky, prosperous, aucceaafuL 

§ 121. PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES .♦ 

See $94. 

RULE XVI. 

Pronommal adjectives limit the nouns to which thej 
belong, or are used alone aa pronouns ; as, TMs day, f&tff 
men, both men, rmny people, the latter day^ 9omp thinki 
/^mr come, &c 

BEMABK. 

Theee elliptical ezpreaaiona may be explained as foUowa. 

Righteonaness and peace have kiaaed eaek otiuri that ia, each haa kiaaed the 

We ought also to love one another.; that is, one ought to lore, &c. 

* This class of words in nearly every instance where they are used alone^ 
admit of having a noun supplied ; but as it would be obviously improper to 
aupply a noun in some. cases, it ia better to treat them aa pronouna when they 
1^ used alone* 
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When ye come together to eat, tarry one for aihoffier; it might be, for cum' 
mother. 
£xhort one another daily ; let each exhort the other, &c.* 

SENTENC&S TO BB ANALYZED AND PABSED. 
Pronominal AdjectiYea. 

One day Alonzo made a discovery which fitarded him. 

A great many people think that the sahbath ends at sunset 

The boy hoped he had made some in]|)ression. 

You know very well that such an expedition, with such compan* 
ions, wUl not be keeping holy the sabbath day. 

Every feeling of gratitude is obliterated by one 'single interfer- 
ence with your wicked desires. 

He soon learned, that it was one thing to see that his feelings 
were wrong, and another thing to feel dght 

These omissions were more frequent dian he imagined. 

And<the eyes of them both were opened* 

Pronominal Adjdctivea oaed as Pronouns. 

And he went after the man of Israel into the tent, and thrust 
both of them through. 

The same is equally true of the past 

In the evening he was occupied with some one of these enjoy- 
ments^ and the next day he was {)lanning another. 

This he could not but strongly i^irink from. 

Let others serve whom they will ; as fi>r me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord. 

The dialogue between conscience and his heart was going on 
all the time ; the latter finally prevailed. ' 

Many shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ, and shall 
decmve many. 

Jubal was the father of such as dwell in tents; , 

I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my God, to do less or 
more. 

Let eadi fiilfil his part 

TO »E^ COH&ECEED. 

These kind of indulgences. Those sort of favors. Many a 8or« 
row. I have been waiting this two hours. 

REMARK. 

The adjectives thU and these refer to what is near or present 3 but the adjec* 
tives that and those zeter to what is' more remote or absent 3 as, Tkis man, i.e. 

*.The expnssions, each other, one another , are sometimes tenned reciprocal 
prononns. 
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the maa who is present or near 3 tfuU man, i.e. the man who u at a ^JiTt»ncff mr 
absent. 

TO BE CORRECTBD* 

Do you see those books lying on this table? These men that 
stand yonder are soldiers. Thai breeze is refi-eshing. Where ara 
these books which you took fram the desk ? 

§ 122. THE ARTICLE. 
See ^ 92. 
RULE XVII. 

. Articles define or limit the signification of the nouns to 
which they belong ; as, A man, an hour, the horse. 

Note 1. — A or an is joined to nouns of the singular number only; except 
when the noun is preceded by the adjective few or many ; as,. A few men; a 
^reat many men ; or by some collective word ; as, A hundred men, &c. The 
18 joined to nouns of the singular or plural number. 

Note £.— When an article and a descriptive adjective belong to the same 
noun, the article stands first ; as, A good man, the wise man. 

Exception. — A sometimes stands after the adjective many ; as, Fall many 
a gem ; many a flower. 

Note 3. — ^The article the is frequently applied to adverbs in the compara- 
tive or superlative degree, and to adjectives iised as nouns; as, The more I ex- 
amine it, the better I like it ; the least of the apostles ; a few, the many, the 
good ; I was astonished not a little. 

Note 4. — When two or more adjectives or nouns refer to the same individ- 
ual, the article eenerally stands Sefore the first only "; as, A great and good 
man; but it is sometimes repeated for the sake of emphasis; as, Tfie wise, the 
virtuous, the patriotic Franklin, 

Note 5. — Articles are often misapplied; as, The virtues like his are not 
easily acquired ; the article should be omitted. 

, Show how the articles are misapplied in the following sentences. 

Reason was given to a man to control his passions. A man is 
the noblest woric of creation. He is a much better writer than a 
reader. The king has conferred on him a title of a duke. 

COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLA+IVES. 
REMARKS. 

1. The degrees of comparison are sometimes wrongly applied; 
psy He is, of aU others, the most insensible ; it should be, he is the 
most insensible of all; the vice of covetousness enters deepest 
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into llie soul of man of any other; it should be, deeper than cm^ 
Mar. The toeakest of the two ; it should be, the weaker of the two , 
The elder of the three ; it should be, the eldest of the three. 

1. The. soperiatiTe is admiasable where two things are compared, if there 
u no ambiguity from such a use; as. The weakest of the two, or the tocoft* 
<r of the two. 

S. Some adjectives which denote fixed qualities do not admit of being com- 
{Ared; as ptxfed, ch^f,rovnd, square, d&c. 

3. In expressing a comparison, if both nouns relate to the same thing, the 
wticle should not be prefixed to the latter; if to different things it should not 
be omitted; as, He is a much better general than statesman. 

The wdrd »ueh' ia often improperly used for so; as, He was tueh an extraYa- 
gant person ; it should be so extravagant. 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 

^Tis more easier to build two chimneys than to maintain one. 
The tongue is like a race-horse, which runs the faster the lesser 
weight it carries. The nightingale sings; hers is the most sweet- 
est voice in the grove. The Most Highest hath created us for his 
glory and our own happiness. The Supreme Being is the most 
wisest, the most^poweifulest, and the most best of beings. Virtue 
confers the supremest dignity on mauj and should be his chief de- 
sire. . His assertion was more true than that of his opponent; nay, 
the words of the latter were most untrue. His work is perfect ; 
ius brother's more perfect; and his father's the most perfect of all. 
Eve was the fiiirest of all her dauehters. Profane swearing is, of 
all other vices, the most inexcusable. A talent of this kind would, 
perhaps, prove the likeliest of any other to succeed. He spoke 
with so much propriety, that I understood him the best of all the 
others who spoke on the subject Such distinguished virtues 
seldom occiur. 

REVIEW. 

1. What is the rule for the agreement of adjectives t What is an adjective ? 
Does the term adjective include the article 1 What is an article 1 2. Are ad- 
jectives ever separated from their nouns 1 Give some examples. 3. Can ad- 
jectives qualify JnfinitiveSf clauses or sentences 1 Give examples. In the ex- 
pressions, thai yoH art miataken is certain, which is the adiective ? To what 
qoes it belong f 4. In the expression, ske looks pdUy which is the adjective f 
What does it appear to modify 7 ,Give other examples of the same kind. 
^. Do adjectives modify other adjectives ? Give some examples. Show 
wherein tne following expressions are incorrect. He was extreme prodigal ; 
he writes neifi ; the stream fiowa rapid ; the wind blows violent. 7. Repeat the 
lale and notes for the agreement and use of the article. 8. Is there any differ- 
ence in. the following expressions 7 few people, a few people. Few, without 
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the article, is opposed to many, or denotes a comparisoa in respecl to the mm • 
ber to which it is applied; as, Many are called, bat few {comparatively) are 
chosen*; but with the article it denotes a6«o2u^eZy a small namoer; as, A few 
people. The same is true of UiUe and a UUU ; as, LUtte attention (compara- 
tively^ was paid to mv advice ; a little, that is, a small degree of attention was 
paid, &.C. 9. Show how the comparative and the sttpfldftkive 4efrees ftrs 
sometimes misapplied. 10. Why is it improper to say, rpunder,<hi!iift»t, more 
perfect', 

§ 103. VERBS. 

THE INTIWITIVB MODE. 
RULE XVIIl. 

A verb in the Infinitiye mode is generallj used to limi 
iihe meaning of a verb, noun, or adjtcdve ; as, I hope to 
succeed; a desire to improve; anxiotis to hear. 

EEMARES. 

A verb in the Infinitiye may also limit the meamng of 

1. As, or than ; as, He is so conceited aa to disdain to have any thing to dQ 
with books; he desired nothing more tkan to know his imperfections.* 

2. Adverbs; as. The rope is strong enough to suspend a ton. I know not 
hoto to fiddnss you. 

3. Prepositions; as, What went ye out for to sesTf my friend ii.oboui tQ 
take his departure. 

4. The Infinitive is also used independently ; as, To say ih$ leaitt, 1m km 
erred in judgment; hxxX. to proceed with our argument 

5. The Infinitive mode is oflen used as a verbal noun, in Iftf nomfmrfioe earn 
to the verb, or in the objective east afler verbs or prepositions. 

6. When the Infinitive denotes purpose or design^ it is freqnently preceded 
by the phrase in order , but this phrase is often omitted. 

SPECIAL RULE. 

The Infinitive mode has an olgective case befin^ it whenl&a^is 
omitted ; as, I believe tkt mn to be in the centre of the sohir sya* ' 
tem ; I know \vm to be a roan of veracity.J 

«The Infinitive after as or than, more properly limits a verb imdentpod ; ai^ 
He Oesired nothing more than ^ dmred to Know, &,c. 

f This form of expression is now obsolete ; it occurs in the scriptures and in 
ancient writings. 

{This construction is far less common, and less elegant, in the Eogliah ttna 
in the Latin language \ ^till it frequently occurs. 
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IJfii W9S wiHiotg tp risk all, for the excitenaent of a new revolutipii. 

He delivered his brother Alfonzo into their bandp* to be xeecig^n 
ftked ae the lawful heir of the crown. 

Not &r flrom the oily of Avila, they caused a sca^^d to be erect* 
ed, of sufficient elevation to lie easily eeen from the surrounding 
countiy. 

A manifesto was then read, exhibiting in glowing colors, the ty. 
cannical conduct of the king, and the consequent 4otermination to 
depose him. 

It would be an unprofitable task to attempt to unravel aU the 
finei^pun intrigues, by which the Marquis Villena contrived to de* 
feat every attempt at an ukiinate accommodation. 

The abject mind of Henry was content to purchase repose, even 
by the most humiliating sacrifice. 

Be not so greedy of popular applaiiae, ae to forget that the nine 
breatli which blows up a fire, may blow it out again. 

J understand bim better, tham to suppose he will relinquish his 
design. . 

RULE !XIX. 

The verbs vHch follow bid, dare, durst, hear, feel, let, 
make, need, see, and their participles, are used in the Infin- 
itive without fche sign tb^ asy He bid me go. 

NoTEy— Th« ve^8 xDoich, bekold^ Jnww, ohtervef have^ command, find,, and 
ne oth«n,are oosaaiQaally followed l>y the Infinitive without the sign to, 

SENTBUTCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PAUSED. 

The name of Henry makes them leave me desolate. 

My followers' base and ignominious treasons make me betake 
me to my heels. 

Dare any man be so bold to sound retreat or parley, when I com* 
mand them kill ? — Shakspenre, 

Hark ! I hear the herald angels say. 

Xjad the mvkitude wondered when ^y saw the lame walk and 
the blind see. 

He had dared to think for himself. — Cohrid^ 

The haughty priests of learning banished m>m the schools, aH 
who h^id dared draw water from the living fountain. — Coleridge. 

I found my friend express much satisfaction for the bargains he 
had made. — Steele. ' 

* The sign to is retained afler these verbs when used in the paasiva fona 
The sign is also sometimes letaiaed afl^ mdfct and dme. 
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EXAMPLES TO BE CORKEOTBD. 

Yoti ought not walk too hastily. I seed not to solicit him to 
do a kind actioo. I have seen some very young perams to con- 
duct themselves very indiscreetly. And the. multitude wondered 
when they saw the lame to walk, and the blind to see. 

§ 124. PARTICIPLES. 
RULE XXi 

1. Participles belong to nouns or pronouns, -wMch they 
limit or explarn. 

2. Present and compound participles govern the same 
case as the verbs from which they are derived. 

3. Participles are often governed by prepositions ; as, I 
am weary witii hearing 1dm. 

REMABKS. 

1. Participles preceded by an aiticle are called parHdpUi nowit ; as, By the 
preaehmg qf repentance* 

2. Participles preceded by the article should alwajs be followed hj the pre 
position <(f. By the preaching repenUmce is incorrect *, it should be q^ repent- 
ance. 

3. Participles not preceded by the article, should not be followed by qf* 
Preaching qf repentance Is incorrect } it should be preacking repentance. 

4. Participles are sometimes used indefinitely, or withoat reference to any 
noun or pronoun expressed ; as, Generally tpeaking, his conduct Was veiy 
honorable. 

5. Participles, like the yerbs from which they are derived, have the emu 
ease after as before them ; as, I was not consdous of my brother's being a 
dninkard; drunkard is in the possessive case without the sign, after being ; oi 
as some prefer, in apposition with brother. 

6. Adjectives derived from verbs, and having the form of participles, are 
called verbal or participial adjectives. 

7. The participle in ttig' is sometimes used passively j as, For^ ud six yean 
was this temple in bmUUng; not, in being biriU, 

Note.— The form of expression, is being bidtt, is being eommitiedf &c., is 
almost universally condemned, by gralnraarians ; but it is eometimee met wiUi 
in respectable writers. It occurs meet frequently in newspaper pttragraphs. 
and in hast^ compositions. See on this subject, Worcester's Vmvefstd ana 
Critical Dictionary.* 

* Either of the expressions, is bvUding or is being bmlt, is objectionable, 
and it would be more eonsistettt with analogy to avoid both fonna, in writing 
and in 9peaking. See mider same subfeot. Port 1* 
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SEOTEBrOES TO BE ANALYZED AND PAESED. 

And they, continuing daily with one accord in the teimple, and 
breakinff. bread fi^m house to house, did eat their meat with glad- 
ness ana singleness of heart, praiising God, and having fkvor with . 
all the people. 

He has left town for Ireland without taking leave of either of us. 
. Having a litde time upon my hands, I could not think of be- 
stowing It better than in writing an epistle to the Spectator. 

I cannot forbear troubling you with a letter upon that subject 

We considered man as belonging to societies; societies as 
formed of different ranks, and different ranks distinguished by 
habits. 

Having jiieen very well entertained bjr your specimen of clubs 
I shall take the liberty to furnish you with a brief account of such 
a one ^ you have not seen. 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED BT THE REMARKS. 

By observing of truth. By the observing truth. By the send- 
ing proper information. Without the taking pains. Without tak- 
ing of pains. The changing times and seasons, the removing and 
setting up kings, belong to Providence alone. Povwty turns one's 
thoughts too much upon the supplying one's wants. In tracuig of 
his liistory, we discover littie that is worthy of imitation. 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Write sentences, each of which shall include one or more of the follow- 
ing InfinitiTes. 

To hea:p. To pile. To accumulate. To amass. To prefer. 
To choose, l^o give. To offer. To present , 

2. Write sentences which shall inclade, in hke manner, the following verbs 
-followed by the Jn/imiive with or without the sign to,according to the preYious 

rules. 

Prepare. Prefer. Make. Hear, See. Desire. Dare. 

3. Write sentences'; in like manner, to include the following partlc^les. 

Having. Havmg received. Knowmg. Beceiving. Learning. 
Preventing. Hindering. Sending. Writing. 

REVIEW. 

• 1. Repeat the rules for the construction of the Infinttire mode. With what 
Mrts of speech can it be connected 1 2. After what verbs is the sign of the 
*^ 16 
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InfinitiTe omitted 7 3. Repeat the rule for the agreemoBt aad govemmmt of 

the participle. 4. When is the prepositlcMi of to be uaedafler the participle 1 
When ia it to be omitted ? 5. Repeat the Remarks under the general rulea 

§ 1«5. M0DE81 

THB INDICATIVE MODS. 

1. The Indicative mode is used after coi^anctioiis which are 
positive aiid unconditional in their nature ; a«, Heia esteemed 
because be is generous. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

2. The Subjunctive mode is used after conjunctions which 
imply doubt, contingency or condition ; as, If he is expert in 
business, he will find employment Suppose we admit this 
fact 

REMARKS. 

3* In general, the form of the verb in the Sutgunetive, is the 
same as that of the Indicative ; but an elliptical form in the second 
and third person singular, is used in the following instances : 

(a) Fuiwre eofUvngencu is expressed l^ the omission of the Indic- 
ative termination ; as, If he go, for, if he shedl go. Though he 
slay me, i.e. Though he shoiUd slay me. If thou iiyure another, 
thou wilt hurt thyself. 

(b) Left and that annexed to a conuniund are followed by the el- 
liptical form of the Suljunctive ; as. Love not sleep lest \hcu come 
to poverty. 

(c) If with bul following it, when futurity is denoted, requires 
the emptical form ; as, if he <2t> but ioiuk the hills they shail smoke. 

EXAMPLES TO BE COaEBCTED VimEE REMAEK 3. (o.) 

If he acquires riches, they will corrupt his mind, and be Useless 
to others. Tliough he urges me yet more earnestly, I shall not 
comply, unless he advances more forcible reasons 1 shall walk in 
the Aeids to-day, unless it raina As tiie governess were present, 
the children behaved properly. 

Exanqdes to be corrected under ReoL 3. (b, c.) 

Despise not any condition, lest it happens to be your own. Let 
Mm that is sanguine take heed lest he miscarries. Take care that. 
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tbou braokest tm ssy of tiie* established rules. If he does hut in- 
timate his desire, it will be sufficient to produce obedience. At 
the time of his return, if he is but expert in the busuiess, he wi)l 
find employment If he do but speak to display his abilities, he is 
unworthy of attention. If he be but in health, I am content 

4 But when filture contingency is not denoted by the subjunc- 
tive clause, the Indicative form is used ; as, If she is but sincere 
I am happy. 

5. The verb Be has two forms in the Present, and in the Imper 
lect subjunctive ; as, Pns. If 1 am. If I be. Imp, If I waa If I 
were. 

Excmiples io be corrected under Bern, 4 OTid 5. 

If thou have promised, be faithfiil to thy engagement Though 
ho have proved his right to submission, he is too generous to exact* 
it Unless he have improved, he is unfit for the office. If thou 
had succeeded, perhaps thou would not be the happier for it 
Though thou did injure him, 'he harbors no resentment- Was he 
ever so great and opulent, this conduct would debase him. Was 
I to enumerate all her virtues, it would look like flattery. Though 
I was perfect, yet I would not presume. Unless thou can fairly 
support the Cause, give it Ap honorably. Though thou might have 
foreseen the danger, thou could not have avoided it 

The form, ^ The, which properly belongs to the ancient styte, is used by 
modem writers, when used at all, in reference to jf\Uure time. 

The form, If I wertf is conditional, and generally implies a negative, or 
with the adverb not, implies an affirmation ', as, If / toere not Alexander, 1 
would be Diogenes. If I were now in health, I should feel grateful indeed. 
If he were treated with kindness, he would not be ungrateful. 

These sentences imply that, that which is supposed is not trm, but if it 
were true, some other action would take place-; hence the Imperfect tense of 
the Potential mode should be used after the re^ondii^ douse.* 

Note.— In osuiXyimg compound sentences in which one of die clauses ii 
conditional or subjunctive, the one which is preceded by the conjunction is 
called the dependent clause, the other the leading dauu, 

* The conditional form of the Subjunctive of the veib 6c, does not in all 
Cl^s imply a negative ; but on the contrary it sometimes expresses an affirm* 
alive ; as, if a hereditary title were to be respected, Mary possessed it— 
Maeaultiy. A strong amrmation is implied in the conditional clause of ^bSm 
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SEKTENCES TO BE ANALYZED Aim l^ABSED. 

♦ 

In j>Rnin£^, the learner should tell to which form of the SnbJanctiTe tb« 
Verb oelongs. 

If he acquire riches, they will corrupt his mind. 
Whether he improved or not, I cannot determine. 
Unless the accountant deceives me, my estate is considerably 
improved. 
Thouffh he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down. 
Whether he thinks as he speaks, time will £scover. 

§ 126. TENSES. 
. RULE XXt 

In the use of the tenses, a proper regard should be paid 
to their forms and connections. 

T'hdr F6mu, 

i ernne is very improperly used for I eanu, 
I done is very improperly used for I dtd. 
I begtm is very improperly used for I btgan. 
Done and begun are perfect participles, which are improperly used for the 
imperfect tense. 

The river hat froze over ; it should be Hat froxen. 
9 The school hat began ; it should be^ hat begun. 

The horse was drove hard ; it should be, wat driven. 
The thief has stole my watch ; it should be, hat ttoien. 
Froze, began, drove, tiole, are forms of the Imperfect tense, which are im 
properly used for the perfect participles, Jiroxen, oegun, driven, Slc. 

Their CofinediofL 

AieorreeL ^ Corrected, 

I should be fflad if he will write. would write. 

I have completed the task two days ago. I computed, 

lliey have resided in Italy till two months ago. They retided. 

His style has formerly been admired. ^oatformerlv admireu 

The next year's day, I shall be at school six months. I thaU have oeen. 

After we vitiUd London we returned content and ( After we had vitiUd L«P 

thankful/ to our retired habitation. ( don, &c. 

Sity sdy lie, lay. 

The verbs tU and Ue are often confounded ^nth tet and latf. 
The verb to tit signifies " to repose on a seat.'' Its principal parti are. 
Pees, sit ; Imper. sat > Perf. Part. sat. 
The veib to tet, when transit* "c, signifies ** to place.'' The principel parts 
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are, Pass, set; Im*. set; P£rf. Part. set. This rerb is a^ used intranst- 
tively 5 as, The sun sets, the moon has set. 

The verb to lie signifies " to repose/' " to lie down.*' Its principal parts aro^ 
Prss. lie ; Imp. lay 5 Perf^art. lain. There is also a regular Terb He, 
whioh signifies to utter a falsehood. 

The Teib to lay signifies " to plsCce.'^ Its principal parts are, Pmxs. lay ) 
Imp, laid 3 Pxrf. Part. laid. 

EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTJa). 
^ Let the reason be given for the correction made in each instance. 

They laid down to rest A beggar was setting by the way side. 
A stone was laying in the sti^t The tree has laid there several 
days. Let us set down. It is injurious to health to set up late 
nights. He set up, and began to speak. Sin layeth at the door. 

TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE MODE. 

1. As a verb in the Infinitive mode is strictly nothing more than a verbal 
noun, that is, the name of some action, it will be easy to determine which 
tense of the Infinitive the' sense requires, by inquiring whether the action 
expressed by the Infinitive refers to past, present, or future tin^e ; for example: 

I intended to write, i.e., I intended writing ; not, I intended to have vmtten, 
or having written, for this expression would refer the act to a time beQ>re 
there was an intention to act.. 
^ I hoped to see you *, not to have seen you. 

I commanded him to do it ; not, to have done it; i.e., the doing y^onXd not be 
oefore the command. Hence, in regard to' verbs of this class the following 
rule may be observed for the use of the Infinitive. • 

SPECIAL RULE. 

2. After verbs signifying to hope, ,to intendy to desire, to 
command^ and the like, the present tense of the Infinitive 
should be used ; as, I hoped to see you ; I desired to hear from 
my friend. 

After verbs of other significations, a strict regard should be paid to the time 
of the action denoted by the Infinitive, compared with the tense or time of 
the verb on which it depends. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

It will give our parents much pain to have heard of your misoon- 
dtict They desired to toe seen you respected bnd esteemed, but 
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das ! their hopes have been unexpectedly cut off They intended 
to have devoted you to the service of your country and mankind ; 
but when the sad intelligence readies them, how tooidd they ank 
under the burden of their di8apppintni.ent,«nd how will they weep 
bitter tears, when they have reflected u}X>h the happiness they hmier 
antkipaied, fh>tn your aclmncement to an honorable conditkm hi 
life. I expected to have seen them before the news jAovU hw» 
reached them, but urgent duties tM have nrevented. 

Note.— Mistakes, oreolecismfl, in the use of the modes and tenses, are 
▼ery common, even in respectable writers, and especially so in hasty compo- 
■ition and oonversatioR. No very definite rules can be given, except sttch av 
are found in the definitions of the modes and tenses, as a guide to propriety 
IB using them. 

§ 127. ADVERBS. 
RULE XXII. 

Adverbs generally modify verbs, participles, adjeeti»ei^ 
and other adverbs. 

REMARKS. 

1. Adverbs are- generally placed near the words which they modify 3 as, He 
conducts JbolUhly; he is very sick 3 right onward. 

2. Adverbs are sometimes used for adjectives ; as, The ihtn ministry \ the 
dboot discourse >* tO'morroiw morning} the men otiiy, 

NoTX.— "When only refers to a noun, it should be placed near it, to ftvoid 
ambiguity. 

3. Adverbs are sometimes used as nouns ; as. Until fioto ; yet a little vjihiU. 

4. From is sometimes vmneeutcarily used before toAence, thtnu, hmet: as. 
From whence art thou, for to/fence, &c. 

5. The adverb Hart often stands at the beginning of a sentence, without par- 
ticular reference to any other word; as, There are many who believe^ &c. 

6. The word modified by the verb is sometimes omitted ; as. 111 hcnu to 
London. Such an ellipsis is only to be tolerated in poetry. 

7. Two negatives in the same clause are equivalent to an affirmative ; os, Nor 
did they not perceive, i.e. they did perceive. 

8. An adverb sometimes modifies the word a, used in the sense of one; at, 
Almost a year, not a dollar. 

. 9. The word 6ii( in the sense of only is used as ai) adverb; as, AU ate M 
parts of one stupendous whole; 1 have but one request to make. 
10. As in the sense of so, is an adverb; ad, As well ; as much. 
, ll. The adverb now frequently stands at the beginning of paragraphs in ar* 

*Soch expressions, though not destitute of authority, are exceedingly ineW 
gant and irreconcilable with authority.— Crom&ie. 
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fiunentative and familiar diacourse, as a general comMdht, witlioat modifying 
any particular word; as, Now, it is evident, &e. 

12. A preposition with its object is sometimes equiTalent to an adveib; ai, 
(s trtUhf for truly, &.c. 

13. Adverbs are not unfrequently absolute; that is, they qualify no ptiticnlar 
wQfd; bat nsnally refer to the whole prece^ng sentence ; as, Y€t,no,thtrtfar9, 
IhtOf howeoery ^c., and not nnfteq«ently they are eKpletiveB, that ia» qualify 
nothing; as, Why, weU, there, 4*c. 

14. Adverbs sometimes modiiy prepotUion&f adjuneU, jiAr«as^ and eniin 
dauaee; as, Just below the surface ; nsorly round tbe worid^ I hmi clnMiiD 
vain ; independently of these considerations. 

3ENTEK0ES TO BE ANALYZED AND ^4B9SI>. 

There,* liiera,* now we have had enoafl^ fbr one lecture. 

Well,* sir, said I, how did ytni like Uttte fifinr? I hope she ww 
fine enoughl 

Alas! madam, said he, o)ie day, how few books are there, of 
which one ever can possibly arrive at the last page. — Mimon, 

Well, he brought him home, and reared him at the then Lord 
Valdez^ cost — VoUridge, ^ 

The wall tottered, and had well nigh Men right on their heads. 
— Jrf. 

And not af vanity is given in vain. 

The women ana chudran only, were saved j&om the conflagra- 
tion. 

litde children, yet a little while I am with you. 
Stoop down, my Noughts, that used to rise 
Converse a whUe with death. 

He then, hamg reomved the sop, went inunediat^ out 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Compose three or more sentences, each of which shall include one of the 
IbUowing adf Qibs, 

* . , Here. Now* Soon. No. Yea* 

Hence. Then. Never. Perhaps. 

Thence. While. Seldom. Elsewhere. 

Whence. Where. Almost Wherefwe. 

2. Compose seittences, using whUe and noto as nouns, and yeaUrday, Uhmoir' 
rM0> and above as adjeetnres.^ 

•Thea* adveiba are used Independently; 

tNot modifies a, which is used in the sense of om. 
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§ 128. PREPOSrflONS. 
RULE XXIIl. 

Prepositions govern the objective case. 

REMARKS. 

1. Butf in the lenfe of except, appean ■ometimes to be lued as a prepoti* 
tion ; as, All but om. 

Note.— Ttot is sometimeB followed by the objectives whom and toMcfk; aa. 
Alfradi than whom, &c. Beebebub, than, whomf &.c. 

2. The article a is in a few instances employed in the sense of a preposition} 
as, Simon Peter said, I go a [to] fishing. It is also used for ol. 

3. Two or more words combined, are sometimes ^treated as a componnd prep- 
osition ; as, According to, in reaped to, in regard to, from otove, from belMo, 
Of to, 09 for, over €igain$t, inttead of, otU qf, 4*e* 

4. The words aUowing, conndering, concerning, during, re^^ecHng, euppo^ 
$ing, notwithttcuiding, ereepHng, poet, are sometimes termed verbal prepoai- 
tUme;* and also, save and except 

5. Some of the prepositions are occasionally used as adverbs ; the noon 
however, may generally be supplied. * 

6. Prepositions sometimes govern a participial clause, or a simple sentence. 

COMPOSITION. 

Let one of the following expressions form a part of each eentence to be 
composed. 

NoTE.-»The verbs may be used in any tenee ox mode, number or person. 

Abandoned to-— abhoxrence of— abound in—* absent from— abstain 
from — bep^iiile of—. 

Careful of — careless about— careless of— differ from— disconrage 
from — encouragement to—. . 

Familiar with— interfere with — influence on— impatient at— in 
spection into — partiality to — . 

Prejudice against — provide for— suitable to— participate in— con<« 
ecious of— correspond to — correspond with •— . 

Derogate from — derogation to— - contiguous to— bereave of — diiB- 
cult^in — differ with — . 

Disappointed of— discouragement to— expert fai— influence over— 
influence with — connect with — . 

Impatient for — inspection over — partiality for -~ provide with — pro- 
vide against — suitable for — peculiar to. — • 

*Some grammarians prefer to treat this doss of words as^arttciples, under 
all circumstances, agreeing with the whole sentence, or some word understood $ 
and aave and except as verbs in the imperative mode. 
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BBVIBW. 

I. Repeat the general rule fer adverbc. 2. With what pvts of speech caa 
adverbt he connected 7 3. What is the nse of adverbp ? Do they govern ca- 
ses? Do thej coinnect clauses t 4. Do adverbs' ever modify prepositions? 
iNouns ? Articles? 5. What adverbs axe sometimes used independently ? 6« 
Rule for prepositions 7 Remarks 7 7. In what sense is but used as a prepoai- 
tion 7 As an adverb 7 Is 611/ ever an adjective 7 A conjunction 7 8. What 
participles and verbs are sometimes considered as prepositions 7 Can th^ 
De parsed otherwise than as prepositions 7 

§ 129. CONJUNCTIONS. 
RULE XXIV. 

Conjunctions connect words^ phrases, adjuncts or s^n* 
teuces ; as, He reads and writes. I sought the Lord and 
be heard me. 

^ SPECIAL REMARK. 

Conjunctions connect nouns in the same case, and usually verbs 
in the same mode and tense. 

Examples to he correded under the Special RcTnark. ' 

Professing legard^ and to act differently, discovers a base mind. 
If he understand the subject, and attends to it industriously, he can 
scarcely fail of success. If a man have a hundred sheep, and one 
of them is gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and 
^peth into 3ie mountains and seeketh that which is gone astray ? 
To be moderate in our views, and proceeding temperately in pur« 
suit of them, is the best way to uasure success. 

REMARKS. 

1. The coiyanctions if, though, txceptj unksa and lest, are signs of the siifr- 

junetioe mode. 

NoTK.— 15^ is often omitted before the subjunctive ; as, Had I the wings of 
a dove, for, if I had ; could I but stahd, for, if I could, &.c.j were there no 
difference, for, if there totre. 

2. The following are corresponding conjunctions : 

Though— yet Neither—nor. So— as. 

Whemer— or. So— that. As — so. 

Either— or. As— as. Both— and. 

In composing, these should follow each other in the order given ; Neiiher 
true or just j it tKould be, IQeither true nor just In like manxitr or thooid 
Mow cjter; ye< aboQld follow ttou^ib) d&o. 
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S. Aa'w lometimei uaed in th< ieAte ef a nlati^ pronouo ; as, Sneh m 
■cheme tu I have seen 3 om may be parsed in the obfecHve afler teen. The 
lAipsis of Aal tokidk, thox whiehf &.C., may however be supplied | tbes^ai 
riiould be treated as a conjunction. 

4. The phrases at (^, « ifoagA, what if, uid tfM Aon^kf wft elliptica]. An 
Imemfiiing elante may be aupplied. ' 

5. "niere ore some abridged expressions, whicli it is convenient to call oom- 
ftntnd eotmtelivet: soch as. Am teeS 0$, im tmmu e h ma, m order tkat, 6«f Ihal 
&c«; these, iiowever, cm generally be analyzed intelligibly, and each may 
be' parsed separately, by sapplying such words as the sense will allow. 

6. The word both* may be used as a floiyiaicCum,a8«n »^ec/fee,or as ajnv- 



7. Tfutt may be used as a conjvnetumf as an a^tttM, or as a rttaixot pronoun. 
& CaDjcuictioBS are often imittoperly used, both singly and in pairk 

EXERCISE. 

There is no man so sanguine, who did not apprehend some ill consequences ; 
it should be, at not to oipprthmdf &c., because, according t6 RemaHc 2,*t9 and 
ot are corresponding conjunctions or correlativM. 

TO BE COBEECTED. 

There is no man so miserable, who does not enjoy, something* 
^htlher he or /am able to do it See Rem. 2. I know not |/^it 
was James or his brother that performed the work. He asked mo 
tjTI would call and see his bi-other ; it should be whether. I aske^ 
nun if he kiiew me. The judge asked the foreman if the prisoner 
was guilty or not guilty. 

The word both can refer to only two penons, tbing% or atatementsi following 
it. And both men and women and children ran out to meet him. Both ia 
improperly used before men. Why ? 

I have travelled both in Europe, in France, and in America. 
SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED AND PAESBD. 



All this is done, and all diis expenditore is incurred. 

(This is a compound sentence, consisting of two simple seatencei ; tmd 
eonnects th^m.) 

In order to produce it now, we diminish tlie produdtiveness of 

* By a caraAd analysis it may be (band that both is in all eases an a^eetltSj 
and ffiat au adjective or relative, but in ommI g r w t mmxt timw acre otlier oft«w 
assigned them. 
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an other labor. Aid t^e only .e^^ct 19 tp po8t|H>ne it to a aliU mora 
ffetant period. 

(H,ere are two district sentences, the geixeral tmn of thouoht beios con 
H^eM iby asndf standing at the beginning of the secoiidf after the period) 

Different men are constituted l^ the Creator with diflfereat apti- 
tudes for different pursuits^ and with dA&st&at dispoaitioiiB tivill^aras 
those piu^uits. — fra^land. 

A great public cut wtU us private advantage, ariaea from ewn r y 
one's devotini^ hims^Jf to t(^t occupation which he pre&vs, and 
for which he is specially fitted. — Jd ' ' 

A» wt^M, is ft cc»npound cdnneetilre; and joins pulAic and pioaie. 

It is also evident (hat^ by each nation's devoting itself to that 
branch of production for which it has the ^eatest facilities, either 
original or acquired, its own happiness Witl be better promoted, 
and a greater amount of production created, than in any other 
maimer. — Id 

TJkts compound sentence consists of four members or clauses. Thai con- 
nects the clause, it ia aUo iutdentf &c., with the clause, its own happinas toUl 
be promOiUdi of whioh the phraM, 6y eaoft, &c., is an adjunct ; OMd connects 
the clause following it with the one before $ than connects wUl be created abd 
imB be promoted understood, to the same words expressed ; for which, &c., is 
ft rdaiive clause, and refers to production. Either— or, are corresponding con- 
juBctions and connect original and acquired. 

-§ 130. INTERJECTIONS. 
RULE XXV. 

Interjections have no governing power^ and have no de- 
pendenee on other words in eonstructiion. 

REMARKS. 

1* Interjections <^n stand bef^e nouns independent, and 
before whole clauses ; as, virtue ! O for a lodge in some 
vast wilderness I Some words must be supplied before such 
dtenses tp comptete the sentence ; as, O how I long for « 
lodge, &c 

2. « Ah me !" " Ah sinful nation !" " They have forsaken the Lord I" "Cfe 
taeV* Such expressions may be considered elliptical, and words coabe sap- 
fiUed to make a con^to seatence; aa, Ah pity me, Ah fAu is a ainfol ajutioa. 
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Oh Moe me; or they may be treated ae the caae independent, which ir not 
Jieceaaarily confined to the nominative form. 

3. Certain verba are used in exclamationa ; as. Behold 1 how good and h«Mr 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity! So in like manner, 
Qvth! Harkl See! 

4 The word what ia aometimea need to denote turprite or wonder ; asf 
What ! could ye not watch with me one hour 1 Hie phrase what ho ! may be 
pwved aho aa an interjection. 

NoTjc.— 'It ia not necessary to consider the verbs mentioned above and the 
pronodn what as interjections ; for in all snch broken expressions, governing 
words can be supplied \ aa, What ! [aay you,] or what [does thia mean.] Harkl 
{ye.] See ! [thou.] 



§ 131. ANALYSIS OF COMPOUND SENTENCES. 
ORDER TO BE OBSERVED. 

1. Point out the leading clause, or the one on which the other cl^nses d»> 
pend. This may be known by its not having any connecting word immediately 
preceding it. 

2. Point out the clauae or clauses connected vrith the leading clause. 
5. Show how the remaining clauses are connected with each other. 

4. Analyze each of the simple members, beginning with the leading clause. 

5. Examine and parse each word separately, giving its class, variations, and 
rule of construction. 

Modd of Anahfzing a compound sentence, consisting of several dauses 
or simple sentences^ 

If you listen to the complaints of a forsaken lover, you observe 
that he insists largely on the pleasures which he enjoyed or hoped 
to enjoy, and on Sxe perfection of the object of his desires. — Bwhe. 

This may be resolved into six clauses or simple sentencea. 

1. You o&sen*e,is the leading clause. 

2. iQf you listen to tfu comptotnto qf a forsaken lover, ia a conditional clause 
connected with the Jirat by tf, 

3. That he ineiete largely on the pleaeurteyia a clausd connected by that with 
the first, viz : you observed. 

4. Which he enjoyed, is a relative clause, and refers to pleasures. 

6. Or fwhich he] hoped to enjoy, is connected with eajoyed by or. 

6. Ana [he insists largely] on the perfection, Src. This clause completed by 
the insertion of innate largely, ia connected with the third, viz : he ineists, d&c 
by the conjunction and, 

I9oTE.^-E^ch of the simple clauses may now be analyzed and parsed, ac- 
cording to directiona given in Part I. 

Let the following compound sentences be analyzed and parsed. 

]. ^poMwat men are indolent, because they know neither the ra- 
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suits tliat may be accomplished, nor the benefits that may be se- 
emed by industry. — fFayktnd, 

Of how many simple sentences composed 7 Which is the independent 
member? 

2. If his enemies, however, committed great errors, it is alto- 
gether owing to Gonsalvo, tliat he was in a situation to take advan- 
tage of them. — PrescotL 

3. When Napoleon seizec} the reins of power in France, he 
found the institution of civilization and the bonds of society dis- 
solved to an extent of which the previous history of the world 
afforded no example. — Mison, 

Composed of three members. 

NapdUon teized the reins qf France, 

He foimd, 4»c. to an extent. These are connected by the adverb tohen» 
The previotu history of the vforld t^orded no example^ is a relative 
clause, connected by lohich with the clause preceding, and has inmiediate ref- 
erence to the word extent, 

4. The mother who welcomes you is a widow, and the daily 
labor of her hands procures for her all that is necessary for her 
wants, and much besides, which she enjoys highly as luxuries. 
Her bright brass lamps which she toiled^several days to earn, and 
the plain rocking chair in the comer, are, to her, as much, and 
perhaps far more, than your tall astral, crowned with its cut glass 
shade, or your splended ottoman. — Abbott. 



$132. GENERAL EXERCISES ON THE RULES OF SYNTAX. 

L 

' [Instances in which the same words are used in diiferent offices, or as dif- 
ferent parts of speech.] 

Calm was the day, and the scene delightful. We may expect a 
calm after a storm. To prevent passion is easier than to calm it 

Better is a little, with content, than a great deal, with anxiety. 
The gay and dissolute think liUk of the miseries which are steal- 
inffsoftly after them. A little attention will rectify some en-ors. 

Though he is out of danger, he is still aft^id. He labored to sim 
the tumult Still§mter8 are commonly the deepest 

Damp air is unwholesome. Guilt often casts a da0ip over our 
sprightliest hours. Soft bodies damp the sound much more than 
hard ones. 

Though she is rich and fair, yet she is not amiable. They ai'e 
yet young, and must suspend their judgment yet a while. ^ 

Many persons are better than we suppose them to be. The fetif 
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and the mavy have their prepossessions. Few days pass without 
some clouds. 

The haU was veiy destructive. Hail ! virtue ! thou source of 
every good. We hail you as friends. 

Have you seen the book thai I purchased yesterday? Give me 
tftot book. ' I study thai I may improve. 

A new broom sweeps better than an old one. The boatmen la- 
bored at the sweeps all dav. 

We had been to theyatr,and seen SLfair lady. His lot is hard but 
fair. 

Much money is corrupting. Think much and speak little. He 
has seen much of the world, and been mxtch caressed. 

His years are more than hers ; but he has not more knowledge. 
The more we are blessed, the more grateful we should be. The 
desire of getting niore is rarely satisfied. 

He has equal knowledge, but inferior judgment She is his t9t- 
ferior in sense, but his equid in prudence. 

Every being loves its like. We must make a like space between 
the lines. Behave yourslves like men. We are too apt to like pemici- 
ous company. He may go or stay as he Wees. 

They strive io learn. He ',oes to and fra To his wisdom we 
owe our privilege. The«pro^rtion is ten io one. 

He has served them with his utmost ability. When we do our 
utmost, no more is required. 

He is esteemed both on his own account, and on that of his pa- 
rents. Both of them deserve praise. 

Yesterday was a line day. I rode out yesterday. I shall write Uh- 
motrow. To-morrow may be brighter than to-day. We shall arrive 
Uhday. 

You must either go or stay, and you may do either, as you please. 

Behold! how pleasant it is to see the sun. I behold men as trees, 
walking. 

n. 

§ 133. A collection of idiomatic or peculiar expressions, difffvlt io 
analyze and parse, taken from t niters of standard authorihf^ and 
explained by marginal references or notes. 

Note.— Rules and Remarks in Part III. are reiferred to in tha margin. 
Ab. As in So as. 

In singing as in piping you excel. — Dryden. 

I live as f did, I think as I did, I love you as I did. — Swift 

Mad as I was, I could not bear his fate with silent grief. — Dryden^ 

Darest thou be^ as^ good as thy word now. — Sliakspeare. 

Jis^ thou art a prince I fear thee. — Id. 

' J^le XIX. « Rule XXII, Rem. 10. » Rule XXIV. 
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The objections tbat are caused agahist it as^ a. tragedy, are as 
follow. 

The noise pursues me wheresoe'er I go 
As fate sought only me. — Dryderu 

At either end it whistled cw it flew. — Drydau 

He answered their questions cu^if'tt were a matter that needed 
it. — Locht* 

£ach man's mind has some peculiarity as^ wtU ca^ his face.— /d 

These should be gently treated at^ ihoitgKyve exjiected to be in 
tlieir condition. — SJiarp, 

Seinpronious is as brave a man as Cato.^ 

As'^for the rest of those who have written against me, they de- 
serve not the least notice. — Dn/dcn. 

Is it not every man's interest, that tliere should he such a gov- 
ernment of the world asi^ designs our happiness.^ — TiUotson, 

A bottle swingmg at each side, as hath been said or sung.— 
Cowper. 

They pretend, in general, to great refinements, as to' what re- 
gards eiiristianity. — Addison. 

What Whatever. Whatsoever. 

In these cases we examine the why, l!he whal^ and the how of 
tilings. 

Let them say tohat^^ they will, she will do what she lists. — 
Drcn/ton. 

Mark what^^ it is, his mind aims at in this question, and not what 
words he expressea — Locke. 

What! 11 canst thou not bear with me half an hour ? — Sharp, 

Whai^^ if 1 advance an invention of my own to supply the aefect 
of our new writers.— JDrycfen. 

Wkrfis though none live my innocence to tell ? 

Then balmy sleep had charmed my eye to rest 
}Fhat time the mom mysterious visions, bring. — Pope. 

The enemy having his country wasted, whai^^ by himself and 
«oAflrfi3 by tlie soldiers, findeth succor in no places. — Speviser. 

Whatever is read, differs from what is repeated. — Swift. 

Whatsoever is first in the invention, is last in the execution. — 
Hammond. 

What ho /ii thou genius of the clime, what ho ! — Dryden. 

» Rule XXII, Rem. 10. « Rule XXIV, Rem. 5. " Rule XXV, Rem. 4. 
9 Rule XXIV. 7 Rule XXIII, Rem. 3» « i.e. What, [would 

3 Rule I. Rem. 3. 8 Rule XXIV, Rem. 3. you say] What may be 

* Rule IV, Rem. 5. » Rule XI, Spec. Rem. governed by some word 

» Rule XXIV, Rem. 4, w $ 100. understood. 

13 Rule XrV. Rem. 6. 
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Himself. Itself. . So, &c. See Corop. Pron. $ 101. 

He Mniseip returned again. David lii<l himsdf in tlie fieliL 

WitJ) shnme lie remembers while himself was one of the some 
herd, Jdniself the same liaJ done. — Denhaitu 

I viewed in my mind so^ far as I was able, tlie beginning and. 
progress of a rising world. 

We think our fathere fools,«o wise we*re grown, 

Our wiser sons no doubt will tJiink ns so. 

Deliver us from the nauseous rejietitioii of As and So, which 
some so sor^ writers, I may call them so, ai*e continually somKling in 
our eai's. — Fdtoiu 

O, sOf and had you a counsel of Indies too ? 

When. While. Then. 

Kings may take their advantage when and how tliey list. 
I was adopted heir by his consent, 
Since tohen^ his oatti is broke. — Shakspeart, 
Pausing a whiltfi thus to herself she nnised. — MUimu 
One while we tlionght iiim innocent — Ben Johnson, 
Use your memory ; you will sensibly exiierience a gradual Im- 
provement, while you take care not to overload it. 

The thetfi bishop of London, Dr. Laud, attended on his majesQr 
throughout that whole joufney. — Claimdon, 
Thee then^ a boy within my arms I laid. — Dtydau 
Till (hen who knew tiie force of those dire ch earns. — MHUm, 

That Both. See Rule XXIV, Rem. G and 7. 

He wins me by (hat means I told you. — Shakspeare. 
What is that to us? See thou to (hat.-— Matthew. 
I'll know your business, t/ia( I will. — Shakspeare, 
Treat it kuidiy that it may 
Wish with us at least to stay. — Coioley. 
O that those lips had language ! — Coioper, 
And tlie next day, hoth^ morning and aflemoon,he was. kept by 
our party. 

Each other. One another. See Rule XVT. 

Lovliest of women! heaven is in thy soul, beauty and virtue 
shine forever about you, brightening eadi other! Thou art all di« 
vine ! — Addison. 

1 R'ule XIV, Rem. 6. * Rule XXII, Rem. 3. 7 RaJe XXII. 
s Rule XXII. B Rules XXII. and X. 8 Rule XX, Rem. 6. Both 

3 Rule XV. Rule XXII, Rem. in this sentence would be 

considered a corresponding conjunction by most grammarians; but if the sen- 
tence is analyzed caifefully, it will be seen that both refers to the periods of 
time, viz : he was kept by our party, in both parts of the day, in the momingf 
and in tlie evening, jioth, therefore, is strictly an adjective. It may not how- 
ever be worth wliile to deviate from the usual method of disposing of it 
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The storm beats the trees against one another. — Jolmson, 
This is the message that ye heard fi*om the beginning, that we 
ihould love one ano3ier.— Jb^n. 
Beloved, let us love one another. — Id. 

Save. Bat.* 

All the conspirators sdve only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar. — Shakspean. 

Night shades the groves, and all in silence lie. 
All save the mournful Philomel and L — Young, 

He that is washed needeth not, save to wash his feet 
And all desisted, all save him alone. — WadsworOu 
Who can it be, ye perjured Gods, hid Lycon ? 

For who hvi he who arched the skies, 
» Could raise the daisy's purple bud ? 

The boy stood on the burning deck, 
' Whence all hd him had fled. — Henums, 

m. 

FALSE SYNTAX, OR EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED ACCORD- 
ING TO PREVIOUS RULES OF SYNTAX. 

I adnure the generous sympathy of I>a&yette, he who befriend- 
ed America. 

The tomb we visited, was Washington's, the man who is the 
ooast and pride of America. 

They slew Varus, he that was mentioned before. 

Him it is whom Uiey persecuted. 

Whom do you think it is ? 

Who do you think it to be ? 

It was him that said it, not«L^ 

Was it him of whom you spale ? 

Man, though he has a great variety of thoughts, yet they are all 
within his own breast 

* The wordfl »ane and hut, when, in the sense of '< except/' or ** not inclad- 
ins/' they are followed by an objective case, are considered prepositions. 

when used in tiie sense of except^ tiiey are jnore commonly followed by a 
nominative, or by an entire clause ; and in this case they do the office of a 
connective, and are termed eonjtmc^ona. 

The word tape is bv some considered a verb in the Imperative in all connec. 
tions. But this word, and nearly all tiie conjunctions and prepositions, appear 
to have lost their original verhal power, and are now used as connectives to 
show tiie relations of words or sentences, rather than to express the action of 
a subject. 
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Trouble, though it may be long delayed, yet it will sorely come. 

There is a great many different ways of accumulating wealth* 

Nothing but vain and foolish pursuits delight some persons. 

What avails the best sentiments, if persons do not live suitablT 
to them? 

Thou who art the Author of life can restore it 

There is many occasions in life in which siienoe and simplicity 
is true wisdom. ^ 

Great pains was taken to reconcile the parties. [This is right] 

Note.— According to the best usage, the word pains in the sense of labor, 
trouble, &c., though of a plural form, is joined with a sincular'verb; as/The 
pains they had taken was very great-^Ciorefuion. No pains is takiBOj^Popt, 
see Worcester's Dictionaiy. 

He need not proceed in such haste, [right] 
He dare not .touch a hair of Catiline, [right] 



He dare him to the trial [wrong.] 
He need our sympathy, [wrong.] 



Note.— The yerbs need and daref are used both in a traosititeand intraasi- 
tive sense. When they are intransitive, good usage authorizes the plunl fona 
With nouns in the singular. 

To live soberly and piously are required of alL 

What signifies the counsel and care of teachers ? 

One, added to nineteen, make twenty. 

Idleness and ignorance is the parent of many vices* 

In unity consists the welfare and security of society. 

One or both of the scholars was present at the transaction. 

The deceitfblness of riches, or the cares of life, has choked the 
seeds of virtue in many a promising mind. 

The people rejoices in that which should give them sorrow. 

The British parliament are composed of king, lords and comiAoii& 

The time of William making llie experiment 

Such will ever be the effect of youth associating with vicious 
companions. 

Who have I reason to esteem soVighly as you ? 

Ye who are dead hath he quickened. 

And he that was dead set up and began to speak. 

We have done no more than it was our duty to have done. 

I always intended to have rewarded my son. "^ 

He appeared to have been a man of letters. 

It was a pleasure to have received tiiis approbation. 

They whom he had most injured, he had the greatest reason to 
love. Who shall I call you ? 

I am not recommending these kind of sufferings. 

By this mean, he had them more at vantage. 

There is no mean of escaping the persecution^ 
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And with this ftmend he was content 

Peace of miiici is an honorable amend for the'^Ricrifices of sel^ 
interest 

Note.-— The word tneana in the sense of " cause'' and the word anund$ and 
■everaJ others, as, AlmSftiews, Adtetf Sec., have only the plural form and may 
be used either in the sinfgular or plural number. 

Some men think exceeding clearly, and reason exceeding for- 
cibly. 

He acted in this business bolder than was expected. 

They were seen wandering about solitarily and distressed. 

Every leaf, every twig, every drop of water teem with life. 
Every man and eveiy woman were nmnbered. 

Man's happiness or misery are in a great measure put into his 
hands. 

What black despair, what honx)r fills his mmd. 

Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man. 

His work is perfect ; but his brother's is more than perfect 

Which of them two persons was in fault ? 

We have a great many of them flowers in the garden. 

Each of tliem in their turn receive favors. 

Every person, whatever be their station, are bound by^ duties 
of morality and religion. 

Humility and love 'constitutes the essence of religion. 

If one man prefer a life of industry and economy, it is because 
he has an idea of comfort and wealth. 

Though the design be laudable, it will involve much anxiety and 
labor. 

A large number of vessels is being built, the present season. 

The army is being concentrated to invade the capital. 

I intended to have called on my way home. 

I had hoped to have seen the affidr amicably settled. 

It was said by somebody, I know not who, that Charles was the 
person who they imputed the crime to. • 

Neither despise the poor or envy the rich. 

I should be obliged to him if he will gratify me. 

The relations are so uncertain, as that they require much exami- 
nation. 

IfoTE.— PrepoaitionB are oflen incorrectly applied. 

They arrived in Boston ai 9 o'clock A. M. [at] 
I have spent three weeks at Portland, [in.] 
Tlie old man was sitting upon the ground on the side of th« 
road. 
I difier entirely wUh you in this particular, [from.] 
He was resolved of gouig to the Pernaa court 
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He was eager of recommending it to his fellow citizens. 
He accused the ministers ybr betraying the Dutch* 
The history of Peter is agreeable tri^ the sacred text 
It is a use that perhaps I should have thought wu 
He was made much on at Argos. 
Neither of them shall make me swerVe wA of my path. 
Ye blind guides which strain ot a gnat and swallow a cameL 
[out] 

§ 134. COMPOSITION.* 
DESCRiFTiON.-^lZe^uA of Perception. 

EXERCISE I. SIGHT. 

Direction.-— Place an object before you. Examine it carefully by yoor 
sense of sight You must neither touch, taste nor smell it Then write what 
you have learned by sight 

Model. A piece of sealing wax. 

This piec* of sealing wax is about four inches long, half an inch broad, and 
a quarter of an inch in thickness. It is of a very bright red, and stamped with 
the name of the manufacturer. Its surfkce shines like glass, so that I suppose 
it is smooth, though I cannot be sure of this without touching it One end is 
rough as if broken, and the other is smoked from having been in the flame of 
a candle. 

. Describe in a simflar manner the following objects. 

A book. An inkstand. A chair. 

A pen-knife. A sheet of paper. A looking-glass. 

EXERCISE n. TASTE. 

Direction.— Taste the object and write the result 
Model. A cup of tea. 

The substance in the cup is called tea, though, properly speaking, it is only 
an infusion of the leaves of that plant. Its taste is peculiar, but pleasant It 
is naturally somewhat bitter, but the sugar prevents it from being unpleasantly 
BO. The flavor is aromatic and agreeable. 

* Since the first edition, of this work was published, the author has received 
through the kindness of a friend, a small work on composition, published in 
Edinburg, 1839, edited by W. & R. Chambers^ to which he is mainly indebted 
for some of the following pagea. 
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Objects to be described. 

Onion. Honey. Cinnamon. 

Potato. Orange. Strawberries. 

Lemon. Coflfee. Apples. 

Vinegar. Liquorice. Cheese. 

EXERCISE III. SHELL. 

D1RXGT10N.P— Elxercwe the sense of smell, and write the result 

Modjd» A full blown rose. 

This beautful flower is called the rose. Its buds are gradually opening, and 

from each proceeds a most delightful odqr. But the chief perfume is from 

the petals of the full blown flower. The essence which is extracted from the 

rose-leaves, forms a fragrant scent termed otto of roses. 

Objects to be described. 



Violet 
Boxberry. 
Orailge. 
Pineapple. 



Lilac. 
Cologne. 
Strawberry. 
Geranium. 



Burnt feather. 
Tansy. 
Hartshorn. 
Wormwood. 



EXERCISE IV. FEELINe. 

Direction. — ^With eyes shut, touch the object, and write the result 
Modd. An octavo volume. 

I perceive by feeling, that this book is about tftn inches long, six broad, and 
three in thickness. 

The book is smooth and hard, with raised ornaments on the back. I think 
it has been near the fire, for it feels somewhat warm. 

Objects to be described. 

Boor. Hair-glove. A shilling. 

Sponge. Marble. Woolen cloth. 

Bread. Paper. Spectator. 

A bell. Silk. Soap. 

EXERCISE V. HEARING. 

DiRECTioNi^-Strike the ob|ect,or listen to its natural aounds, and describe 
them. 

Model, 

Last night I listened to the wind. Sometimes it whin«d like a dog, then it 
guve a sort of a shrill whistle. That was followed by a hollow moaning, and 
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then there was a load rush like a waterfalL ThiB ceaaed^aiid afterwaidi thera 
waa a miitare of whiatling and hiaaing. At laat, it died away in gentle mnii- 
man. 

Objecta to be deacribed. 

A Me. The sea. Singiog of birds. 

A violin. Trees. A choir. 

A trumpet Thunder. Bell& 

A drum. HaiL Sounds in a street 

EXERCISE YI. ALL THE SEITSES. 

DiRKCTioN^— Place the obfect before yon, examine it careftilly by your 
aenaea in turn. Then write down the information which each organ haa given 
you. Finish what yoa have learned from one aenae, before yon proceed to 
the next 

ModeL A pencil 

1. My eyes tell me that the pencil ia about five inchea long, and a quarter 
of an inch in thickness. Its shape ia round like a pillar, quite flat at one end, 
and tapering to a point at the other. Ita color is a beautiful light brown with 
dark atreaks. It is at present lying on a sheet of white paper, with an old pen 
on one side, and a short piece of red sealing-wax on the other. 

2. By feeling I perceive its shape to be exactly what my eyea conununicated. 
Bat I ascertain aomething which my eyea could not teU; namely, that the 
pencil is aa hard as this sealing-wax. It ia smooth on one aide and rough on 
the other. 

8. When I put it to my nosteils, I perceive that it haa a very alight pleaaant 
odor like that of cedar wood. 
4. The taste is sweetish. 5. It utters no sound. 

Objects to be described. 

A piece of money. An apple. A thisde. 

An orange. A shell. A pen. 

A watch. A lemon. A bolL 

A flower. A book. A clock. 

RXERCISB yn. STATBMERTS AlfD RXFRRDOirTS. 

DiRKCTioN.— Place an object before you. Tnr it by your own aenaea aa 
before; then make experiments on it, and write aown the reaalt 

Modd. A piece of India-rubber. 

Thia piece of India-rubber, or caoutchouc, ia three inchea long, two broad, 
and one thick. It is in shape, a sort of solid oblong. Its color is nearly black, 
with whitish or greyish parts in the middle, while some portions of it seem 
somewhat brown. Ita amell ii strong and aomewhat diaagreeable. It has no 
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peculiar taste, though some boys are fond of chewing it I shall now make 
some experimerUa with it. While I hold one end, you must pull oat the other. 
When you let go, it returns to its former shape. Then I find it is datUc Next, 
I put a small piece into the flame of a candle, and I perceive it takes fire very 
readily, burning with brilliant light, white at the bottom and red at the top, 
emitting a considerable quantity of black smoke. I therefore ascertain that it 
is inflammable. By putting it into water, I perceiye it floats, so its specific gravi- 
ty must be less than that of water. I further observe that it does not di- 
minish its bulk, from which I infer that it is insoluble in water. I have been 
informed however, that tar will dissolve it ] have found it very usefld in rub- 
bing out pencil marks. 

Things to be Described. 
1. Small piece of glass. ^ 

Qualities, at proved by the seruee. Size. Shape. Color. Weight Heat 
Hardness. Smell. Taste. Experiments, By breaking, markifrg, ftc, 

2. CoaL 

Qualities, as proved by the senses. Size. Shape. Color* Weight 

Experiminis. With water, with firef with a hjUKuner. 

3. A sheet of paper. 

Qualities. Size. Shape, Sec. 

Experiments. With water. With fire. With paint With pendl. With ink. 

4. 'Sealing-wi^ , 

Qualities. Shape. Size. Color. Weight,»&c. 
Experiments. With flame, with water, &.c. 

EXERCISE VIII. SOURCES OF THINGS. 

Direction. — ^Place an object before you. Think of its origin, or from what 
source it came. If you do not know, ask your teacher or consult a book. 
Then put down all that you have heard. You may then add an account of its 
appearance, qualities, &c. Your description may conclude with some ex- 
periments. 

Modd. A piece of lead. 

The substance before me is a metal called lead. 1 procured this piece at 
the plumber's, and he bought it of the owner of the lead-works. .Lead is ob- 
tained by melting the ore, which is dug out of mines by men employed for that 
purpose. Lead is bluish-white, very bright when cut or newly melted, 
but it becomes dull and dim after it has been in the air for some time. 
It has no taste, but if you rub it, you will perceive a sfight tmell. It is 
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fwj loft, and may be hammered into thin platea. It ia eaaily melted, aa jm 
na^ prdve by putting a piece into the fire. 

Objects to be Described. 

' 1. A piece of bread. 

Suggetiunu, Baker, oven, flour 3 mtZ{er, mill, stream, horses, water ',/ar' 
mer, ground, plow, harrow, horses, men, sun, rain, harvest, thrashing, winnow- 
ing) soft, white, sweet, wholesome, nutritious. 

2. A coat 

BuggetUoru, Tailor, cloth, merchant, manufacturer, wool, dyeing, spin- 
ning, weaving ; wool-grower, sheep-washing, shearing. Shape, color, quality, 
&c. 

3. Sugar. 

£^gf cslMnt. Grocer, merchant, ship, sailors, oven ; West Indies, plantation, 
negroes, sugar-cane ; refining. Shape, color, size, smell, taste, &c. 

4. Paper. 

SugguHom. Stationers, paper-maker's mill, water or steam, rags, boiling^ 
sizing, &c. ; rag-merchant, linen, flax plant, mode of praparation, &c. Shape, 
size, color, quality. 

EXERCISE IX. USES OF THINOS. 

DiRKCTiov^— Place th^ object before you, and think for what purpose it is 
usually employed. If you do not know, ask your teacher or consult a book. 

ModeL A piece of lead. 

This metal is of very great use. Water pipes, cisterns, and roofs of houses 
are made of it. Chemists form two substances out of it, called red and white 
lead, both of whieh are poisonous. If we mix it with tin, the result is that 
useful compound called pewter, of which some table-spoons are made. When 
blended with antimony, it affords a composition from which printers' types are 
cast 

Mention the uses of the following objects. 

Iron and steel Gold. Sheep. 

Wood. Leather. Silver. 

MsJiogany. Cotton Cloth. Water. 

Glass. Cows. Steam-engine. 

XXERCISE X. PARTS OF THINGS. 

Direction. — ^Place the object before you. Inquire how it came there, say 
where you bought it. whence the merchant procured it, &c. Tell whether it 
is natuial or artificial, aimple or compound, o&c. 
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ModeL A penknife. 

There, is a pen-knife on the table before me. I bought it at the cutler's. 
He either made it himself or procured it of the manufacturef. It oonsists of 
two parts; each formed of a different substance. The handle is of horn, prob- 
ably that of a stag. It is of a brown color; rough und hard. It has several 
small rivets in it for the purpose of holding its sides together. On one side 
there is a small plate oq ifliich tbe owner's nttme may be engraven. The sec- 
ond substance is steel, of which the blade is composed. Steel is an artificial 
metal, the result of iron prepared with charcosL It it very hard and smooth. 
When properly tempered, it makes very sharp blades. 

Practice ajccordiiig to the Directioii and Mo^aL 

1. A room. ^ 

8uggestian$. Floor boards, eaipet-maker, patteniy cdor, texture, size, shape, 
walls, plaster, paper, color, figure, quality. 

2. A book. 

BvggesHom. Leaves, pages, margins, title-pages, edges, plates, wood cnts^ 
binding, author, printer, book-binder, book-seller. 

3. A house.. 

SuggttHom, Foundation, walls, roof, floors, doorg, windows, stairs, chim- 
neys^ wood-work, plastering, painting, papering. What are the tradesmen 
employed in making a house 7 

4. A lire-place. 5. An inkstand. 

EXERCIBE XI. 

The following directions may afford some aid to the learner in his efforts at 
composition. 

1. A subject should be selected on which the writer has some definite knowl- 
edge, and which is not besKtnd his power of comprehension. 

3. l%e writer should think Umg and patiently on his subject before attempt- 
ing to compose. 

3. Whe»the sul^ect admits of it, he should form a plan and make such divis- 
ions as will enable him to examine eveiy part separately, something like the 
following example. 

EXAMPLE. 

Suited. — Children should render obedience and love to their 
parents. 

18 
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1. Because they are under obligationa to their parents for benefits reoehed 
from them. 

2. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

3. Because God has comnnnded them to honor their parents.* 

Sometimes merely the heads of an essay or subject ara presented as a skel- 
eton of the whole J as follows: 

Siti/ed— Independence. 

1. The meaning of independence. 

2. Its effect upon the character. 

3. Its effect upon society. 

4. The different kinds of independence. 

5. The difference between independence and oibstinacy. 

EXERCISE XII. 

Let a plan or skeleton be made out for the treatment of the following »ubjecls. 

Subjects. 

Benevolence. Indnati^. 

Power of conscience. The love of praise.. 

Integrity. Intemperance. 

The observance of the Sabbath. Education. 

A fretfbl temper. Tlie love of knowledge. 

Afler the subject has been selected, and methodised or planned, the follow- 
ing directions may be observed. 

1. Examine the divisions separately, and place such thoughts under each dl- 
visiop, and no others, as properly belong to it 

2. Carefully analyze every sentence after it has been written, to see whether 
any improper or unnecessary words have been used, and whether the sentence 
is grammatically correct 

3. Afler the essay or composition has been once written, begin uiew and re- 
write every sentence, and inquire at each, whether some different expressions 
would not be more clear and forcible, keeping in mind that almost erery thought 
may be expressed in a variety of ways. 

4. Attend carefully to the spelling, pointing, and capitals. 

EXERCISE XIII. VARIETT OF EXPRESSION. 

The same idea may be expressed in different ways ; and it will be both nsefViI 
and entertaining fbr the learner to practice such exercises as the following. 

* Newman* Ahetoric: See also Parker^s Aids to English composition. 
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MODEL. 

The soitl is immortal. 

Tti — M— naylwa x pw M a d in dUferant wmyi. 

The Boul will never die. 

The sool will never ceue to eziial 

The loul will live forever. 

The soul is destined to an endless ezistenee. 

Sentences for PracHee, 

A wise son maketh a glad &ther. A foolish son is the heairineM 
of (isatise of sorrow to) his mother. 
When we have finished our work, we will play. 
After dinner we will walk in the field. 
Intemperance is ruinous to the mind as svel^as to the body. 
A wolf let into the sheep-fold, will devour the sheep. 
True religion teaches us to be gentle and afikhle. 
My fiiend died last night, without a struggle or a groan. 



§ 135. PROSODY. 

Prosody treats of Recent, quantity, and the laws of vrarsificatioii. 

1. Accent is the laying of a particular stress of voice on a certain syllable 
in a word ; as, The syllable ban in abandon. 

Note. — Accent should not be confounded with Emphasis. Emphatia is a 
stress of voice on a word in a sentence; to mark its importance. Accent is a 
stress of voice on a syllable in a word. 

2. The quantity of a syllable is the time which,, is required to pronounce it. 
A short syllable requires half the time of a long one. 

§ 136. VERSIPICAtlON. 

Versificatioii is a measured arrangement of words into x>oetical 
lines or verses. 

A v^rse consists of a certain number of accented and unaccent- 
ed syllables, arranged according to certain rules. 

Wofme is the correspondence of the last sound of one line to the 
last sound of another. * 

Blank verse is the name given to a kind of poetry written with- 
out rhyme, 

A stanza consists of several lines, and is sometimes improperly 
called a verse. 
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A couplet, or distich, coDsists of two poetical lines which make 
complete senHe. 
A foot is a division of a verse consisting of two or three syllables. . 
Scanning is dividing a line into the teet of which it is composed. 
The principal feet in English verse are the following. 

Feet. 

1. An Iambus, u. 
J. A Trochee. - o 
3. An Ant^aMt. o u - 

1. An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, toad thp Itst ao- 
cented ; as, Betray, consist. 

2. A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last unac- 
cented ; as, H&tefiil, pettish. 

3. An AnapcBst has the first two syllables tmaccented, and the 
last accented ; as, Contravene, acquiesce. 

J 137. IAMBIC VHISE. 

Iambic verses may be divided into several species, according to 
th^ number of feet or syllakes of which diey are composed. 

1. The shortest form of the English Iambic conmsts of on Iam- 
bus, vrith an additional short syllable ; as, 

Disdaining, 
Complaining, 
Consenting, 
Repenting. 

Note.— We have no poem of this measure, bat it may be met with in staa- 
nuB. 

2. The second form of our Iambic is also too short to be con- 
tinued through any great number of line& « It consists of iufo 
Iambuses, 

Note,^ — ^In reading Iambic verse, the accent Js on the second syllabld of 
each foot; or on the even syllables ; as, To m^ | the rtee. 

What pUce | is h6re ! 
What se^mes | appear i 

It sometimes takes, or may take an additional short syllable j as, 

I Up6n I a modnt | aia 
Beside a fodntain. 
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8s Tfa« third Hbrm eonsidts of three Iambuses. 

In pld I ces fAr | or nedr, 
Or fd I mous 6t | obscure. 

It sometimes admits of an additional short syllable 3 as, 

Our hedrta | no I611 | ger Un | guish. 

4. The fourth form is made up ofjbwr Iambuses. 

And miy | at Ust | my wed | xy age, 
Find out | the pedce | ful her | mit | dge. 

5. The fifth species of English Iambic, con»sts of 7^t;e lambusesb 

How Idr'd, I how vAl | u*d dnce | avdils | thee n6t, 
To wh6m related, or by wh6ra begot. 

This is called the Heroic measure. In its simplest form it consists of five 
Iambuses 3 but by the admission of other feet, it is capable of many varietief. 

6. The sixth form of our Iambic is commonly called the •Me»- 
andrine measure. It consists of six Iambuses* 

For th6u I art hiit | of dttstj | be h6m | ble dnd | be wise. 

7. The sevendituid last form of our Iambic measure, is made ' 

up of seven Iambuses. 

The L6rd | descen | ded fr6rn | above | and bow'd | the hedv | ens j 

high. i 

This was uiciently written in one line 3 but it is now broken into two 3 the ' 

first containing four feet, and th^ second three 3 J 

When AW | thy m6r | cies O' | my God I / 

My ris | ing so61 j surv6ys. ' | 

i 

5 138. TROCHAIC VERSE. ; 

1. The shortest Trochaic verse in our^Ianguage, consists of one | 

Tnxfihee imd a long syllable. ( 

Tiimult I c^ase, i 

Sink to I p6ace. } 

This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be used on serious oc- ] 

casions. 'i 

'I 

2. The second English form of the Trochaic consists o^ ttvo jl 

ffect ; and is likewise so briefj that it is rarely used for any very | 

serious purpose. j 

On' the J m6un I tain, 3 

By' a I foiin i tarn. i 
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NoTK^— In reading Troohaie Tene,the accent is plaeed <m Um lint aylkble 
of each foot, or on Uie odd ayllables 3 as, On' the | moon'tain. 

It aometimea containa two feet, or troche^, with an additional long >xU*<- 
ble} as/ 

In' the I dAysoft old 
Fdblea pldinly told. 

3. The third species consists of three trochees ; aa, 

Wh^n oar | hedrts ue | mdurning : 

Or of three trocheea, with an additional long eyllable | as, 

Restless I mortals | tdil for | ndnght; 
Bliss in | ydin from | ed^th is | sought. 

4 The fourth Trochaic species consists of four trochees; as^ 

R6und us | roars the | t6mpest | 16ader. 

lliis form may take an additional long syllable, as follows : 

Pdle I dfler | dinner | in his | chair, 
Sdt a I mrraer, | rdddy, | fit and | fair. 

But this measure is veiy uncommon. 

^ 5. The fifth Trochaic species is likewise uocommon. It la conv 

posed of Jive trochees. 

All' that I wilk on | fo6t or | ride in | chAri | ots, 
All' that I dw^611 in | pdla | c^s or | gdrrets. 

6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic consiais of mx trON 
chees; as, 1 

On' a I mduntain, | str6tch*d be | neath a | hodry | willow, 
Ldy a | shepherd | swdin, and | viewed the ( rolling billow. 

This seems to be the longest Trochaic line that our language admits. 

J 139. ANAPiESTIC VERSE. 
1. The first and simplest form of our genuine AnapoBStic .^ 
is made up of two Anapiests ; as, 

But his codr | age 'gan fail, 
For no drts | could avail. 

Hiis form admits of an additional short syllable. 

Then his co<ir | age 'gan f&il | him 
For no drts | could aydil^j him. 

St The second species consists oflkret Ana|Nest8. 

O ye wo6ds, I spread your brdnch | es apdoe ; 
To your deepest rec6saje8 I fly' ; 
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Jl would hide with the bedsts of the cb^se ; 
I would, vanish from every ey6. 

This is a very pleasing measure^ and much used, both in solemn and cheer 
Pnl subjects. 

^ 3. The third kind of the English AuapcBstic, consists of fmif 
Anapaests. 

May I g6v \ era my pks | sions with Ah | solute sw&y ; 
And grow wi | ser and hht \ ter as lif6 | wears awdy. 

This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end } as, 

On the wirm | cheek of yo6th, | smiles and r6, | ses are bl6nd | ing. 

Note. — In reading Anapaestic verse, the accent is placed on the third syl- 
lable of each foot ; as, 

I would hide 1 with the be4sts ( of the ch4se. 

§ 140. POETIC LICENSE. 

Poetry owes much of its effect to the peculiar style in which it 
is dressed. It indulgies more freely than prose in figurative expres- 
sions, in contractions and transpositions, in exclamations, antiqua- 
ted words and phrases, and other peculiarities. 

Such licenses may be explained under what is usually termed 
Figures of Etymology, Figures of Syntax, and Figures of Rhetoric. 

A figure of Etymology is the intentional deviation in the usual 
form of a word^ 

A figure of Sjmtax is the intentional deviation in the usual con- 
struction of a word. 

A figure of Rhetoric is a departure from ^he usual application 
of a word. 

J 141. FIGURES OP ETYMOLOGY. 

1. Ei/isioN is the omission of a part of a word. 

This figure includes Syncope, or an omission in the middle of a word ; as, 
List'ning, lov'dj apocope, or the elision of a final vowel or syllable 5 apharina, 
or the elision of a letter or syllable from 'the beginning of a word 3 as, 'gainst 
for agauutf aqiare for esquire. 

2. Stnjeresis is the contraction of two syllables into one; as, 
Seest for see-^ droumed for drown-ed. 

3. Diuresis is the separation of two vowels that might form a 
diphthong; as, o^rioiK, not cmal; eadperuJte^ not cooperaU. 
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PABAooes is the addhlon of a letter or syllable t» die end of a 
word; as, WUhout-en for toUhovd ; bottnd-en for houruL 

Prosthesis is the prefixing of an expletive letter; as, Be4ovtd 
for loved; ordoum for down; y-dad fox dad. 

Thesis is the separation of a compound word, by an Interveor 
ing word; as, To-u^'ward^ for UnoardMi. 

$ 142. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

1. Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words necessary 
to complete the construction of the sentence, but &ot essential to 
express the meaning. 

Almost all compoand sentences are more or less elliptical, aome examples 
of which may be seen under the difTerent parts of speech. 

1. The ellipsis of the artieU; as, A man, woman, and diild. The article a 
is omitted, by ellipsis, before woman and child. 

it. The ellipsis of the noun; as, The laws of God and maaj i.e. the lawa 
of God and the laws of man. 

3. The ellipsis of fheadjeetivi ; as, A dellghtfol garden and orchard; i.e. a 
delightful garden, and a deUgh^ orchard. 

4. The ellipsis of a pronoun; as, I lore and fear him; Le. 1 lore iUoi, &c. 
This is the man they love, i.e. witiek they love. 

5. The ellipsis of the verb; as, The man was old and crafty; Le. tne man 
was old, and the man was crafty ; She was yonng and beautiful and good ; i e. 
she was young, she was beautiful, and she was good. I went to see and hear 
him ; i.e. to see him, and to hear him. 

6. The ellipsis of the aduerb; as, He spoke and acted wisely; i.e. He ipoke 
wisely, and he acted wisely. 

7. The ellipsis of a prep^iiums tm. He went into the abbeye, hallsi and pub- 
lic buildings ; into is omitted before haUa, and pubUe building*, 

8. The ellipsis of the eonjunetion; as. They confess the power, wisdom, 
goodness, and love of the Creator; and is omitted, by elUpsis, before fn$dom 
and goodnesM. 

9. The ellipsis of the inUrfeeUon; aa,0 pity and shame! l«.0 pity! O 
shame ! 

2. PLEOifASK is the use of more words tbaxk are necessaiy to 
express the meaning ; as, 

PeoMf O virtae ! Peace is all thy own. 
4E!rALLAGE is the use of one part of speech for another; a% 
The fearful hare limps aiDhDard. 
They fall weceuioe and 9ucu$9Wt live. 
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41 Htferbaton is the traDSposition of words ; as, 

The muses fair, these peaceful ihadet among. 
He wamdert earth around. 

§ 14S. FIGURES OF RHETORIC, 

1. A SiMiJA is an express and formal oomperison. 

EXAMFLXS, 

The actions of prince* are like those great riTen^tfafl oodneof which erery 
one beholds, but their springs have been teen by few. 

As from the wing no scar the sky retaina, 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel, 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 

2. A Metaphor is a comparison implied in a single word* 

EXAMPLES. 

1 will be unto her a toott of fire round about 

Thou art mj rock and my fortress. 

Thy word is a lamp to my feet and a light to my path* 

3. Persomfication or Prosopopobia is that figure by which we 
attribute life and action to inanimate objects. 

EXAUFLES. 

Jordan was driven back! The mountains skipped like rams, and the little 
hills like lambs. ^ 

Rome for empire far renowned 
l^ampleB on a thousand States} 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground— 
Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates. 

4. An Allegory is a continued metapihor; for examples See 
Ezekiel XVIL 22—24, and Ps. XXX. 8. 

4.MET0JfTMT is sufafitituting the name of one thing for that of 
another. 

EXAMPLES. 

They crown ths taint [cups]. They read Cowperj l,e. The poetry of Cow«» 
per. Gray hairs should be respected. 
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6. Vision ia a figure by which something imaginary is repre- 
sented as real and present to cbe senses. 

EXABCFLE. 
I seem to n^jrself to behold this city, the ornament of the earth, and the 
capital of all nations, suddenl/ inrolved in one conflagration. I see before 
me the slaoghtered heaps of citicens, lying nnburied in the midst of their 
niined conntiy. The fiirioas countenance of Cethegns rises to my TieW^ 
while with a savage joy, he is triumphing ih yoor miseries. 

7. Apostrophe is turning off fix>m the regular courae of the 
subject, to address some person or thing. 

EXAMPLE. 
Soul of tile just ! companion of the Good ! 
O sun, thy everlasting light 

8. Hyperbole consists in magnifying or diminishing a thing 
beyond the truth. 

EXAMPLE. 
1 saw their chief, tall as a rock of ice } his spear the blasted fir ; his shield 
the rising moon ; he sat on the shore like a cloud of mist on the hill. 

9. Stnecdoche is putting the name of the whole of anything 
for a part, or a part for the whole ; as the waves for the sea, the 
roof for the house, the head for the person, the heart for the emo- 
tions, &C. 

10. Iront is the intentional use of words in a sense contrary to 
that which the writer or speaker intends to convey ; as, 

The prophet Elijah when he challenged the priests of Baal, ** mocked them 
and said. Cry aloud, for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or 
he is on a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked.'' 

11. Antithesis is the placing of different or opposite words in 
contrast; as, 

If you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase his stores, but to 
diminish his desires. 

Though poor, hawriowj though sii6fmsnoe, vain. 
Though deep, yet clear ; though gttUU, yet not dtdL 

12« Climax is a figure in which the sentiment rises or sinks in 
regular gradation; as, 

. Add to your faith virtue ; and to virtue knowledge ; and to knowledge tem* 
per^jice, &c. See 2 Pet. 1 : 5-7. 
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TABLE I. 



1 . ^ouns whose plurals are formed according to the analogy of the languaf 
es from which they are derived. eb 



- Alumnus 
Arcanum 
Antoinatoa 

Aaianuemii 
AntitheBU 
Am lysis 
Axis 

Apes 
AppsDdix 
fiasis 
B«au 



CrisU 

Calix 

Chrysalis 

Cherub 

Datum 

Desideratni 

Dofma 



Ellipiie 
Emphasis 
Epl ' 



Emtum 

Fuagns 

Formula 



alumni 

arcana 
5 automata 
I automatons 



aniithews 

analyses ' 

axes 
(apices 
( apexes 
C appendiees 
I appeodixes 

bases 

beaux 
5 banditti 
} bandits 
5 criteria 
I criterions 

crises 
' C calicas 
{ calixes 

chrynlides 
( cberubim 
I cberubs 

data 

desiderata 
C dogmas 
I dormata 



ellipses 
emphases 
ephemeridei 
effluvia 
( encomiums 



errata 
J funyi 



( formulas 
{ formula 



FoetM 

Oymnaaivm 

Genus 

Hypothesis 
Ignis Cktuus 
ludex 

Index 



Lar?a 
Medium 



Momentum 

Metamor|diOsis 

Miasma 

Monsieur 

Nebula 

Oasis 



Parent hesis 

l^asis 

Radius 

Scholium 

Stratum 

Stataoi 



Seraph 

Speculmi 

Thesis 



«9el 
C o'mnaaia 



hypotheses 

igues fattti 

indezss (pointers or 
Ubles of 
contents) 

indices preferring 

to al^hraie 
quantities) 



larvsB 
( media 
f mediums 



metamorphoses 



parentheses 

phases 

ladii 
(scholia 
I scholiums 

strata 



( seraphim 
{seraph 



2. The following nouns are used only in the plural. 



Annals 
Archim 
Ashes* 
Assets 

Billiards 

Bitters 

Bowels 

BrMches 

Clothes 

Calendi 



Drawers (an article of 

drass) 
Dicgs 
Embers 
Entrails 
Goods 
Hatches 
Hose (stockings) 



Idift . 
Victuals 



Literati 

Lees 

Letters (Uteiatui) 

Lungs 

Minutia 

Manners 

Morals 

Nipi>ers 

Nones 

Oifies 



Pincers 
Pleiads 



Shears 

Shambles 

Tidings 

Thanks 
Vespers 



TABLE II. 

I. Nouns whose feminine gender is expressed by dUTetent words. 



MueuUnt 


JlmiR*M. 


Beau 


helle 


Boy 
Brother 


&L. 


Buck 


doe 


Drake 


dock 


Earl 


eounlBss 


Father 


mother 


Friar or monk 


BOfl 


Gaader 


(oosa 



King 



landlidf 
lady 
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2. NoBDs whose fenunine ii ezprened by a 



diffiBrence of temiaatioB. 



Actor 
AdminMimlor 

Adulterer 



admialMistriX 

■dnlttroM 



Arbiter 
Author 
Raroa 
lirtdMrooni 

Caterer 
ChaDtv 
CoDdiKtor 

CoUBt 

Cxu- 

Dauphia 

Deaeoa 

Hotf 

Duke 

fimpflitir 

EDchuter . 

Executor 

GovoRior 

Heir 



daophineM 
dacbitea 




iMlnctor 
Jew 



LkM 
Mannib 
Marfrtvt 
M<«fo 



Print 
PriM 



Songator 



SullM 

Tailor 

Teatalor 

Tiger 

Tatar 



Votary 




TABLE 111. 

I&BBGULAB YBBBS. 
The fonna marked thus* ara obsolete, or nearly so, but oocnr in anoient wntuig^ 

JmftrfacU P, JPiartklftL PnmMU IttymiM, P. jinlfcdJi, 



Abide 
Am 

AriM, rtaa 
AwakA 
Bear 



Bid 

Biod 

Bite 

Bleed 

Bloir 

Break 

Breed 

Briqc 



I 



awoko 
awOed 



beat 
I begaB 



{bereft 



bit 

bled 

bleir 
5 broke 
{brake* 

brad 

brot«Ht 
CboUdad 



Bur 
Cait 

Catch 

Chide 
Chuae > 
Choose I 
Cleave (toad- 
bam) 
Cteave (to 
Vl») 



r catched 



(cleaved 
{ cloTe»0 



bma««l,bwBll 



bid, biddoi 

boundibonntaS 

bit, biltea 

bled 

blows 

broke, bnkn 



catched, eaoglit 
chid, chidden* 



[veo 
cleft, clore, do- 



Cort 
Crow 
Creep 

Daraf 

Deal 

Dig 

Do 

Draw 

Drivo 

Drink 

Dwell 

Gat 

Feel 

fa* 

rieo 

Fling 
Fly' 

Forpt 

Fonako 

Freeia 

Get 

GikI 



d«f.«ggpd 



driven, drovo 
drare 



dwelt, dwelled 

a^ra- 
[veil 



engrai 
lUIeB 
felt 



tuttg 



Jfcrgot^ 



fiiM(iU 



f Dan, whaa tAnHiv*, h regular. 
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Oo 

Gnw 

Grind 

Grow 

Havo 

Hang 

Hear 

He«r 

Hide 

Hit 

Hold 

Hurt 

^Sl 

Knit 

Know 

Lad« 

Lay 

Leave 

Lend 

Let 

Lie (dowiO 

LOM 

Maice 

Mean 
Meet 

Mow 

?3 

Head 

Rend 

Bid 

Ride 

tHag 

Riw 

R)»e 

Run 

!Saw 

I? 
See 

Seek 

Sell 

Send 

Set 

Siiake 

Shape 

Shave 

Shear 



Shine 

Shew 

Show 

Shoe 

Shoot 

Shrink 

Shred 



riidecCtirt 



P. Partidpk. 

firdedfgirt 
save fiven 
went gone 
grAved graved, graven 
M — wnd 



hanged, hong 



grew 
had 






^beaid 
hewed 
hid 
hit 



hid, hidden 

hit 

held, holdoi* 



koaded kn^lt, kneeled 
.knitted 



knit, knitted knit, 
knew known 



let 

la7 
loit 



paid 
put. 



cmng 
^nng 

ri 
n 

■ 



riv«d 
ran,nai 



rived, r 



•hape. thapen 

•haved ahavcd. ahaven 

sheared ■beared.ibom 

ahed iked 

^ahone ihone 

\ ihined ahined 

< shewn ahewn 

showed shown, Aowed 

shod shod 

shot shot 



shied 



Prutnt, 

Shut 
Sing 

Sink 

Sit 

Slav 

Slem 

Slidi 

Sling 

Slink 

Silt 

Smitn 

Sow 



Speed 
Spend 
SpUl 

Spread 

Spring 

Stand 

Steal 

Stinr 

Stride 

Strike 

String 

Strive 

Slrow 

Strew 

Swear 

Sweat 
Swell 

Swim 

Swing 

TakT 

Teacli 

Tear 

Tell 

Thmk 

Thrive 

Throw 

Thmst 

Tread 

Wax 

Wear 

Weave 

Weep 

Win 

Wind 

Work 

Wring 
Writ* 



(sang 
sunk, sanl 



Sir 

■lung 
ilunk 
■lit, slit 



{■poke 
< spake* 



5 spilled 
CspUt 



spit, 



spit, spat* 
spread 



Mt,sitta* 
slajn 

slung 
slunk 
slit, siitted 
■initteu,sniit 
■owed, sown 



>paH4>itt 
ipan 

•prMd 



< spiang -i"^ 

stood stood 



stri^ 



etruck,strickan» 
striven 



■tung^ 

stria, sferadi 

struck 

strung 

■trove 

Btrowed 

■trewed 
5 swore 
i aware • 



swelled I eweUediewolleB 



taui^ 

torn 

told 

thoi«ht 

tlirived,thriv«« 



took 

Uoght 

tore, tami 

told^ 
.thought 
5 thrived 
< throve 

thtwr 

thrust 

trod 

waxed 

wore 

wove 



C worked 
i wrought 
X^SSa wT«g,wriag«l 

wotey writ wriUBUf writ 9 



thrus t ,^ 
trod, trodden 
wand, waxen* 



wound 



NoTS.— A consonant is sometimes annexed to the present of regular veiba 
before the termination dottdiB annexed to form the Imperfect tense or Per- 
fect Participle. See Rule 5, page 2M. 
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APPENDIX. 



* DERIVATION. 

AboOT 23000, or fiye-eighths of the words in the English 
Language are of Anglo-Saxon origin; the remaining part 
are derived from the Latin, Greek, French, and some other 
Languages. 

The following is a tpecimen of the orthography of the £nglish Langaage 
about the fourteenth century. . » 

In the days of Eroude, kyng of Judee, dier was a prest, Zacarye 
by name; of the sdrt of Abia, and his wyf was of the dou^tirs 
of Aaron ; and hir name was Elizabeth. Luke L — Wicklijp^s Far' 
turn, miUm 1380. 

The following extracts are from some of the earliest finglish authors. 

Nowe for to speak of the commune, 

It is to dread of that fortune, 

Which hath befalle in sondrye londes. — GfotMr. 

Alas, alas! with how defb an ere deth crueQ tnmeth awaie fro 
wretches, and naieth for to close weepyng eyess. — Chaucer. 

A knight ther was, and that a worthy man. 

That fro the time that he first began 

To ridin out, he lovid chevalrie, 

Trouth and honour, fredome and curtesy.-— M 

Mine hifh estate, power and apctontie. 

If yene know, enserche and ye shall spie. 

That richesse, worship, welth and dignitie, ^ 

Joy, rest, and peace, and all things fynally. 

That any pleasure or profit may come by, 

To mannes comfort, ayde and sustinaunce. 

Is all at m^ deuyse and ordiuaunce. — Thomas More, 
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DERIVATION OP WORDS. 

Words are either primitive or deriyative. 

A primitive word is one which is not derived from any 
other word in the language. 

A derivative is one which is formed from some primitive 
»word or words. 

Words are derived £rom one another in vaqous ways ; viz: 

L Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived firom substantives^ a4ieetiveB| and soxae- 
times from adverbs. 

3. Adverbs are derived from substantives. 
4 Substantives are derived from adjectives. 
5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1. SubsUmtiou are dirio§d firom verbt; as, from " to lore/' eonM '' lover f 
from " to visit, Tiiitor j" from ** to sarriTe; ■anrivor;" Ste. 

In the fbllowing instaneeay and in many others, it is difficult to detennine 
whether the verb was deduced from the noun, or the noun firom the yerb, riz : 
Love, to love 3 hate^ to hatej fear, to fear 5 sleep, to deepj walk, to walk j 
ride, to ride; act, to act; dte. 

2. Verbt are derived Jirom notau, adjeetivet, and sometimeB fi!om adverbs; 
as, from the noun »aU comes <'to salt^' from the adjective umrm, ** to warm f 
and from the adverb forward^ " to forward/' Sometimes they are formed by 
lengthening the vowel, or soflening the consonant \ as, from groM, "to graze ;" 
sometimes by adding en; as from 2en^ft, ** to lengthen;" especially to adjec 
tives 5 as, from tikorty " to shorten ;'' &ng/U, '' to brighten.'' 

3. Ad^ediven are dtrimed from nomUy in the following manner : Adjectives 
denoting plenty are derived from nouns by adding y; as, from health, healthy , 
wealth, wealthy; might, mighty; d&c. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which any thmg is made, are derived 
from nouns by adding <n; as, from Oak, oaken ; wood, wooden ; wool, woolen ; 
&c. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from nouns, by adding yiil; as, 
Joy, joyful ; sin, sinful ; fruit, fruitful ; &c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of diminution, are derived 
from nouns by adding eomt; as, from Light, lightsome ; trouble, troublesome; 
toil, toilsome ; &c. 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from nouns, by adding less; as, from 
worth, worthless ; from care, careless ; joy, joyless ; &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness, are derived from nouns, by adding ly; as, from 
man, manly; earth, earthly ; court, courtly ; &c. 
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Some adjectives aie derived from other adjective^, or firom nouns, by adding 
uft to them 3 which termination, when added to acyectives, imports diminution, 
or lessening the quality j as, White, whitish j i.e. somewhat white. When 
added to nouns, it signifies siiaiiitade or tendency to a character; as. Child, 
childish; thief, thievish. 

Some adjectives are fbrmed from nouns or verbs, "by adding the termination 
able ; and those adjectives signify capacity 3 as. Answer, answerable 3 to change, 
changeable. 

4. Nouns art derived Jrom adjecHves sometimes by adding the termination 
nest; as. White, whiteness '3 swift, swiftness; sometimes by adding ih or i, 
and making a smalj change In some of the letters 3 as. Long, length ; high, 
height. 

5. Adverbs qf qtudity are derived Jrom adjecUveSf by adding ly,or chang- 
ing le into ly; and denote the same quality as the adjectives from which they 
are derived 3 as, from base comes basdy; from ^w, slowly ; from able, ably. 

There are so many other ways of deriving words from one another, that it 
would be extremely difficult, and nearly impossible, to enumerate them. The 
primitive words of any language are very few 3 the derivatives form much the 
greater number. A few more instances only can be given here. 

Some nouns are derived frmn other nouns, by adding the terminations hood 
or keadf sfup^ try^ wick^ rickf dom, iariy menty and age. 

Substantives ending in hood or head^ are such as signify character or quali- 
ties 3 as, Manhood, knighthood, falsehood, &c. 

Nouns ending in shipj are those that signify office, employment, state, or 
condition 3 as, Lordship, stewardship, partnership, &«. Some nouns ending 
in shipf are derived from adjectives 3 as, Hard, hardship, &c. 

Nouns which end in cry, signify action or habit ; as, Slavery, foolery, prud- 
ery, &c. Some nouns of this sort come fVom adjectives 3 as. Brave, bravery, 
&c. 

Nouns ending in wickf rick^ and ctom, denote dominion, jurisdiction, or con 
dition 3 as, Bishoprick,^kingdom, dukedom, freedom, &c. 

Nouns which end in ian, are those that signify profession 3 as, Physician, 
musician, &c. Those that end in ment and age, come generally from the 
Jd'rench; and commonly signify the act or habit 3 as, Commandment, usage. 

Some nouns ending in ard, are derived from verbs or adjectives, and denote 
character or habit 3 as. Drunk, drunkard; dote, dotard. 

Some nouns have the form of diminutives 3 but these are not many. They 
are formed by adding the terminations, kin, Ungf ing, oek^ el, and the like 3 as, 
Lamb, lambkin 3 goose, gosling 3 duck, duckling ; hill, hillock 3 &c. 
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PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES. 

Most of the derivative words of the English language are 
fonned by the aid of prefixes and suffixes. 

A prefix is a letter, syllable, or word, joined to the begin- 
ning of a word ; as, ashore, return. 

A suffix, is. a letter or syllable annexed to the end of a word •, 
as, ^re/y, contentment 

1. SAXOJS PREFIXES, 
A signifies (m, in, or at; as, ashore, afar, asleep. 
Be, upon, by,Jor, Slc. ; as, dcspeak, betide, besprinkle, 6ecaiise. 
For, from or against; as, /orbear, forbid. 
Fore, btfore ; as, /oretell, /orcknow. 

Mis, torong, nroneousj or d^ective; as, mucqnduct, misrule. 
Out, beyond, more, or exterior; as, outrun, outlive, outside. 
Over denotes excess, or superiority; as, overdo, overcome. 
Un, negation, or privaUon ; as, uncertain, unbind. 
Under signifies beiuath, ir^erior; as, undermine, vndergo. 
Up denotes elevation, or svbversion; as, upland, upset 
With signifies from, or back ; as, unt^tand, untAhoId. 

2. LATIN PREFIXES. 

A, AB, or AB8, signifies ,from ; as, overt, abstract 

Ao, ▲, AC, AF, AG, AL, AN, AP, AR, AS, or AT, signifies io, ot; as, aocede, 
aZlot, annex, arrest, attract, q^x. 

Ante signifies b(fore; as, antecedent 

CiRCUM signifies round; as, circumnavigate. 

Con, CO. cog, col, com, or cor, signifies either, together; as, cohere, coflect, 
compress, correlative. , 

Contra signifies against; as, contradict. This prefix is sometimes clianged 
to counter ; as, counteract 

De signifies from or down; as, deduce. 

Dis generally implie separation or disunion; as in dissolve. It has some- 
times a negative use 3 as in disapprove. Vis takes also the form di and dtf; 
as in diverge, d^/Tuse. 

£ or EX signifies ovt of, or from ; as, eject, to cast out ; evade, to escape 
from. This prefix takes also the forms ec and ef; as, eccentric, {/9kce. 

Extra signifies beyond or Tnore than ; as, extraordinary. 

In, iM, EN, 10, iL and iR, before adjectives, have a negative signification; 
as, inactive, not active. Before a verb, they signify in, into, or against, 

Intsr signifies between or among; as, intervene, intersperse, to scatter 
•moing. 
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Ob, oc, of, op, foTy in the way t^; aa, o&strqct, occur. 

Per, through or by ; as, j>enrade, to pass through 3 perchxaae, by chance. 

Pre or prje, btfort ; as, precede, to go before. 

Fro, ybr, forihf or fovward; as, jpronoun, for a noan; provoke, to call 
forth ; promote, to move forward. 

Re, again or back; as, reenter, recall. 

Retro, backwards as, re^vcession. 

Se, aside ; as, secede. * 

Sine, tpUhauti as, mnecure, without care. 

SuB,suc,suF,suG,sup and sus signify under; as, subscribe, to write under. 

Super signifies beyond, o&ove, or over; as, mipernatttral, beyond nature; 
•upenrise, to oversee. 

Traits signifies over, or beyond; as, transfer, to carry over. 

3. GREEK PREFIXES. 

1. A and Air, in Greek, denote privation ; as, ilnomalonsi wanting rulesonony- 
moaSj wanting name ; anarchy wsoit of government. 

2. Amphi, both or Uoo; as, ^mpAibious, living in <too elements. 

3. Anti, against ; as, 4n<iacid, against acidity 3 antifebrile, against fever } 
an<tthesis, a placing against. 

4. Apo, APH, /rom; as,^/708tro^he,aturningfrom3 op^sresis, a taking from. 

5. DiA, through; as, /diagonal, through the comers 3 diameter, the measure 
through. 

6. Epi, eph, upon; as, JETpidemic, upon the people 3 epAemesa, upon a day. 

7. Hem I, half; as. Hemisphere, half a sphere. 

8. Htper, ot?er; as, //j^percritical, over-critical. 

9. . Hs'po, under ; as^ HypothesiB, supposition, or a placing-under. 

10. Meta, beyondfOver ; as, jHc^oo^orpbose, to change to another shape. 

11. Para, against; as, Paradox, something contrary to common opinion 

12. Peri, around; as, Periphery, the circumference, or measure round. 



RULES FOR SPELLING. 

1. Monosyllables which end jn f^ I, or s, preceded by a single 
vowel, have the final consonant doubled; as, Staff, grasaf milL 

Except, 05, of, iff gas, liqa, was, yes, his, is, us, thus, this. 

2. Double I generally becomes single before an' additional con- 
sonant; as, «fti7/, skUfuL 

Note.— Words ending: in any other double letter, preserve It doable before 
the terminations ful, 9y, ness, teee. 
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3. In words ending in y preceded by aconflonant, the y i« 
changed into t, before au additioDal syllable ; as, Mtrry^ mtrrier 
pilyy pUied, 

ExcEpTioir. — Before ing^ y it retained to prevent the donbling of «'; ai^ . 
Marry, marrytn^. Words ending in U drop the e and take y ; as, die, djtn^. 

NoTE.^-The verb to dye^ or die, (to color) and some others, retain the e be- 
fore tng:, to proYcnt ambiguity. 

4. Words endinfjf in silent e generally omit the e before an ad<« 
ditional syllable beginning with a vowel ; as, Force^ forcible^ rave^ 

ramng. 

Exception. — (1) Words ending in a or ;e, retiun the e before oUs, ous; as, 
Peactf peaceabUf change, dutngeaMe, outrage, 4nUrageou9, 

(2) Words ending in oe retain the final e; as, Hoe, hoeing; thoe, shoeing. 

(3) Words ending in ee drop the final e on receiving an additional syllable 
beginning with e; as, eee,eee»t, agree, agreed, 

5. Verbs of one syllable ending with a single consonant preceded 
by a single vowel, and verbs of more than one (pliable ending in 
the same manner, and accented on the last syllable (as regret,} 
double the final consonant on receiviog an additional syllable ; as, 
Regrety regretted. 

Remark. — ^Most verbs ending in I though not accented on the last syllable^ 
doable the I on receiving an additional syllable 5 as, TVaoel, travelling, travdied, 
model, moddUng, modeUed* 

Note— This last remark is according to the orthography of Woretst&i'e 
Dictionary, Ferry and Webster allow but a single L 

6. Compound words formed by prefixing a word or a syllable to 
a monosyllable ending in aU, retain the U ; as, Befall, bethraU^ recdU. 
Except vnihaly thareunthdl, and wkeretoiffud. — Worcester. 
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